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. .. . I couldn’t depend 
on your prices so gave 
the order to Smith & 
Hopkins.” 


. . . . Haven’t seen your 
salesman for three 
weeks. Bought from 
Henry Jones Co.” 


.... Why don’t. you 
tell us when you add 
new items?” 


....Didn’t know you 
discontinued model 
number 64. Sold three 
to customers yesterday. 
Why don’t you keep in 
touch with us?” 


Some sales managers 
receive these “unpleas- 
antries” from dealers 
every day. Other sales 
managers issue loose- 
leaf catalogs to salesmen 
and dealers as a funda- 
mental selling plan. 


The loose-leaf system of 
cataloging thoroughly 


and accurately informs 
dealers on price changes, 
new items and discon- 
tinued lines. It brings 
mail orders from dealers 
“in between” the sales- 
men’s calls. It increases 
sales volume—decreases 
selling costs—gets the 
business from the nooks 
and corners as well as 
from the high spots in 
every territory. 


Everyone interested in 
sales is invited to write 
for complete information 
on the loose-leaf system 
of cataloging. Our ex- 
tensive experience in 
developing successful 
loose-leaf catalogs for 
hundreds of users should 
prove helpful to you. 


THE HEINN CO. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf 
System of Cataloging 


349 Florida St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


~ ~by~day catalogs 
that ast vear~after~y 
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A THe Davis Company 
le rr. paca 
cS February 15, 1928 
—is Mr. L. M. Barton, Advertising Manager, 
in é Chicago Daily News, Chicago, III. 
1 
= Dear Sir: 
| f- The results of the year 1927 were gratifying to us 
in Bt in more ways than one. Various improvements in our 
oe physical equipment were made, as well as_ improve- 
te ments in the services we render. Our sales showed a 
very substantial increase. The number of people com- 
n ing into our store was larger than ever betore. For 
a espe 17, ged va number of oy 
Vd te, Jackson y actual count who entered our doors was larger than 
- LY sg a pe Wascch, Chiceae, veges the combined population of Rock Island, Illinois; Topeka, 
a described in merchandising circles as the Kansas, and Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
; fastest growing store in Chicago. Volume ; ; ‘ 
in of sales has rapidly increased. 1927 surpass- Our unique price policy of “Bottom Prices Guaranteed: 
ing 1926 as that year did the one before it. We Will Not Be Undersold” made rapid headway in 
11 the sqgpeciation and understanding of the Chicago pub- 
lic. More and more it is being realized by the buying 
or public’ this is the store ‘Where eetty Is Maintained 
id ’ 3 and Bottom Prices Are Guaranteed.’ 
ERE’S a story! The Davis Company, Chi- fate callinaie ; ree 
5 e Daily News again was the principal medium for 
cago s largest user of sp re ger — one Rb ee on we cn say again our opinion 
e es oO of the efficiency : of e aily News, as a_ business 
space, ast yoar placed 1,260,8 agat * builder, is best indicated by the amount of its space 
) advertising in one newspaper—The Chicago we have used. 
° Daily News. This represented: Your very truly, 
An increase over the store’s own record THE DAVIS COMPANY, 
1. for 1926—again a — volume of ad- thu iss 
isi icago store in one 
vertising placed by a 8 President. 
newspaper: 


More than The Davis Company’s total ad- 
i vertising in all other newspapers com- 


bined. 


The reflection of a five-year policy largely 
3. responsible for the phenomenal success of 
The Davis Company in the Chicago market. 
26%, in 1923, and for the last two years more 


than 51% of this store’s total newspaper adver- 
tising has been concentrated in The Daily News. 


Advertisers valuing the successful experience of 
others in the Chicago market will find the prac- 
tice of The Davis Company a valuable index 
to media. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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My Hat 
Is in 


the Ring 


F you have a difficult 
I sales problem and are 
willing to let somebody whip 
it, please consider this ad- 
vertiser a candidate for the 
job. 

He has proved his ability 
to build up and direct a large 
force of loyal and hard hit- 
ting salesmen. He can win 
the confidence and enthusias- 
tic support of his associates. 
He can get to the bottom of 
a complicated situation and 
lay out and conduct a cam- 
paign that will get results. 


Thirteen years of success- 
ful merchandising experience 
with two nationally-known 
manufacturers, as salesman, 
branch manager and general 
sales manager. Has con- 
trolled the expenditure of 
sizable appropriations for 
national advertising. 

University graduate, 36 
years old, gentile, married, 
two children. 

Now employed, but seek- 
ing a larger opportunity 
where ability and hard work 
will be suitably rewarded. 
Prefers salary plus a bonus 
based on increased sales and 
profits. 


Particularly familiar with 
distribution through drug, 
hardware and _ stationery 
stores. 


Replies will be held in 
strictest confidence. 


Box 507 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 


The growth of investment trusts 
in this country is traced and de- 
scribed by H. C. North, who tells 
why the trusts need more adver- 
tising to “sell” their functions to 
the investing public. He tells how 
the investment trusts have had a 
remarkable growth in England 
and predicts a large increase in ad- 
vertising volume for them in this 
country. Page 1111. 


CHAIN STORES 


There have been many predic- 
tions that the profits of chain store 
corporations would be seriously re- 
duced as competition between 
chains supplants the competition 
between the chains and the less 
able independent merchants. The 
article, “Added Competition Fails 
to Cut Chain Store Profits,” shows, 
by means of a compilation of sta- 
tistics on chain store profits, that 
this predicted lowering of profits is 
based.on fallacious theories. Profits 
of a number of important chains 
are tabulated. Page 1105. 


LETTERS 


A series of seven letters used 
to inform new customers on the 
service and policies of the com- 
pany and uses of their products is 
used by the sales departments of the 
Gilman Fanfold Corporation. These 
letters are analyzed and reprinted 
in the article on page 1099, 


PostaL REGULATIONS 

Plans being made by the Post 
Office Department to facilitate the 
use of C.O.D. mail as authorized 
in the Postal Bill passed by the re- 
cent session of Congress, are de- 
scribed by Waldon Fawcett, who 
predicts that the new facility for 
mailing will be inaugurated some- 
time in July of this year. Page 
1119. 


PERSONALITIES 


Forrest Crissey continues his 
series of articles on prominent 
business executives who began as 
salesmen. In this issue he tells the 
story of Eugene Stevens, now pres- 
ident of the  Illinois-Merchants 
Trust Company of Chicago, one of 
the largest financial institutions in 
the country—“The Salesman Who 


Was Picked to Head a Big Bank.” 
Page 1101. 


SALES Costs 


“Are Small Stores To Blame for 
High Sales Costs?” is the title of 
an article on page 1093 by Henry 
J. Wright in which the figures just 
released by the Census Bureau on 
retail sales in various cities are 
analyzed. Mr. Wright shows that 
one-fifth of the retail dealers con- 
trol more than seven-eighths of the 
total retail volume in the cities in- 
cluded in the Census Bureau sur- 
vey. The article is supplemented 
by statistical charts showing the 
amount of business done by various 
classes of merchants in the different 
cities. 


SALES ANALYSIS 


Farrand, Williams and Clark, 
wholesale druggists of Detroit, have 
worked out an “obligation and ac- 
complishment” plan which reveals 
the value of every salesman to the 
firm by basing his sales records on 
the ratio of sales of each class of 
goods to total volume. Every sales- 
man showed a substantial increase 
as a result of the plan which is thor- 
oughly described by D. G. Baird in 
the article, “Merit System for 
Salesmen X-Rays Results.” Page 
1097. 


SALES TACTICS 


Methods used by the McCray 
Refrigerator Sales Company in get- 
ting their men to go out into the 
territories and do more “cold tur- 
key” canvassing proved so success- 
ful that a large amount of new 
business was developed as a result 
of several cold canvass drives, de- 
scribed in the article on page 1115. 


——e 


TRAINING SALESMEN 


The P. J. Rubey Company of 
Chicago gave all their salesmen a 
course in public speaking, not be- 
cause they wanted to make public 
speakers of them, but to teach the 
salesmen to “think on their feet,” 
and to talk more clearly and con- 
vincingly. Sales showed a healthy 
increase as a result of the sales- 
men’s added ability to present their 
sales talks more clearly. Page 1107. 
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Write today 
for our new 
desk booklet, 


this dra 


with a 
THREAD! 


IE a piece of thread to 

the drawer of your 
desk—see if it will pull the 
drawer open without break- 
ing. You can do it with 
the “Y and E” Efficiency 
Desk. 

Big center drawer with 
handy sliding tray for of- 
fice tools—lower drawers 
for follow-up file, etc.—upper 
drawers for card records, storage. 
Quartered oak or genuine ma- 
hogany. New deluxe models in 
walnut. 


YAWMAN > FRBE MFc.(@. 


653 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES— STEEL SHELVING — 
DESKS—SAFES—OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
—BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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CHARLES W. BLoom, veteran automo- 
bile merchandiser, has joined De Soto 
Motor Corporation division of the 
Chrysler Corporation as director of 
distribution. Previously he was di- 
rector of distribution for the Kelvina- 
tor, Inc. 


Mr. Bloom has been associated with 
the automobile industry for twenty 
years. He was assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales of Dodge 
Brothers and also was the Oakland fac- 
tory representative in the Denver terri- 
tory. His earlier days in the business 
were spent with Pierce-Arrow and the 
Matheson Motor Company. 


Tuomas T. O’Brien has resigned as 
sales manager of the Duplex Truck 
Company. It is understood that he in- 
tends to remain in Lansing. He was 
formerly connected with Olds and Reo. 


O. A. HAssE, executive vice-president 
of the Glidden Co., paints and var- 
nishes, has resigned as an officer and di- 
rector to become associated with Valen- 
tine & Company, Inc. Mr. Hasse, after 
thirteen years with the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, became one of the or- 
ganizers of the Glidden company and 
has served as its senior vice-president 
since its formation. 


Irvinc Post of Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the recently or- 
ganized Naval Stores Marketing Corpo- 
ration. It is generally expected that 
the corporation will begin to operate 
in the market during the latter part of 
this month. 


A. H. Wuire, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Indian Refining Company, 
Lawrenceville, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of that company. 
Mr. White joined the company in 1921 
as manager of retail sales. He has held 
a number of executive sales positions 
since then and was made sales manager 
early this year. 


Hupson C. Burr has been appointed 
manager of national advertising of 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. Mr. 
Burr was for several years manager of 
the New York office, and for the past 
six months Eastern advertising man- 
ager. 


C. O. Hotmes and W. T. Corserttr 
have been made vice-presidents of the 
United States Steel Products Company, 
the export subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


D. A. Schulte, Inc., cigar chain stores 
organization, has appointed JosepH H. 
FreceR and MonrozE W. RotHScHILD 
vice-presidents of the company. GEORGE 
C. FEepty was made assistant vice- 
president. All three men started with 
the Schulte organization as clerks. 


J. N. Cooke, formerly sales manager 
in charge of the Boston office of Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corporation, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
New York district for Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. Mr. Cooke was with Cer- 
tain-teed Products for thirteen years. 
U. S. G. Wetcu, for the past four 
years New York district sales manager 
for Congoleum-Nairn, has resigned. 


Ernest R. AucustTIn, for eighteen 
years sales manager for Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Company, has been ap- 
pointed sales director for the Altoona 
Textile Company. Mr. Augustin will 
direct an extensive program of expan- 
sion and sales promotion for the Al- 
toona company. He _ started with 
Schwarzenbach twenty-six years ago as 
a stock boy, becoming successively 
salesman and sales manager. 


Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, announces the appointment of 
Brice M. Mace, Jr., of Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee, as trade commissioner of the 
Department of Commerce at London, 
England, 


Henry WEISSENBACH has_ become 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager for Robison Rayon Company, Inc., 
New York City. Mr. Weissenbach was 
formerly manager of the yarn depart- 
ment of the Duplan Silk Corporation, 
and previous to that sales manager for 
the Commercial Fibre Company. 


RatpH Futter, until recently the head 
of his own advertising idea and visuali- 
zation service in New York, has joined 
Robert E. Ramsey Organization,’ lic., 
sales promotion counselors there, as 2n 
associate on art and visualization. 
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NUMBER FIFTEEN 


Are Small Stores to Blame 
for High Sales Costs? 


ORE than seven- # 
eighths of four = 
and a quarter 
billion dol lars’ 

worth of the retail trade of 

eleven of our representative 
cities* is in the hands of 
less than one-fifth of their 
stores — the _ independent 
stores that sell $100,000 or 
over worth of goods a year, 
the chain stores and the de- 
partment stores. 

In this category there are 

3,758 independent (not de- 

partment) stores, with sales of $1,- 

358,329,000, 32.2 per cent of all 

the retail volume in these cities 

made by 4 per cent of all the stores ; 

108 department stores with sales of 

$412,918,000, 9.8 per cent of the to- 

tal; 14,133 chain (not department) 
stores with sales of $1,009,447,000, 

23.9 per cent of the total by 4.8 

ver cent of all the stores, and 

/5,912 independent stores, 81 per 

cent of the whole number, with 

ales of $1,239,843,000. 
Segregating as “big business” all 

_.“ Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago,. Denver, 
irgo, Kansas City, Mo.; Providence, with 
ve neighboring cities; San Francisco, Seattle, 


‘pringfield and Syracuse. Facts compiled 


te census of distribution, giving sales 
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Sales and Earnings 
Per Chain Store 
of National Chain Groups 


TABLE A 
Chains Sales Net 
GROCERIES. orcdscndasteceas $43,147 
Five and Ten Cent....... 192,759 
DOGARGMIERG: ccc ccancdcwews 213,680 
MestaUrOMe cisewecsenwsse 162,669 
IG cae eka eaene ee ene 62,948 
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chains and the independent stores 
with sales of half a million dollars 
or more the analysis shows: 575 
independent stores with sales of 
$1,106,132,000, 26.2 per cent; 
14,150 chain stores with sales of 
$1,213,019,000, 28.7 per cent and 
79,203 smaller independent stores 
with sales of $1,904,958,000, 45.1 


per cent. 


In other words, considerably 
more than half the retail business 
is done by substantially less than 
one-sixth of all the stores, those 
that are engaged in selling on a 
large scale. 


These analyses show very clearly 
that centralization, most often as- 
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sociated with manufacturers, 
has not lagged in trade. 
Everyone is familiar with 
the fact disclosed by the 
statistics of income that 
among the financially suc- 
cessful manufacturers two 
in every one hundred (those 
with net incomes of half a 
million or more) get $69 of 
every $100 of taxable profits 
made out of factories. 
Upon this unimpeachable bit 
of evidence of the trend 
toward consolidation, the 
changes have been rung many 
times, as well as upon the less trust- 
worthy companion piece from the 
same course, telling of the large 
percentage of corporations which 
are said to be in “red ink” because 
their returns, after statutory de- 
ductions, have less than nothing for 
Uncle Sam to assess. 

So far as the scope of the move- 
ment in retail trade is concerned, 
attention has been focused on the 
progress of the chains. Some of 
these, adding unit to unit, have 
grown to prodigious size, notably 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, which with sales estimated 
at as high as three quarters of a 


DOUUALENAAUOOONNUOOETAOENSLUOOUANA DALAL UDGAU DESO UEDA AA 
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billion dollars threatens soon to 
overhaul and pass the sales vol- 
ume of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration, titan of the producers. 
But, as the figures above demon- 
strate, while the chains are now 
doing the largest part of the “big 
business” trade among representa- 
tive cities, an almost equally large 
total volume in this field is in the 
hands of independent concerns, 
putting the great multitude of re- 
tailers, 84 per cent of them, on a 
plain between two high ridges. 


Figures on Sales 


The 575 individual stores of large 
size in the eleven cities have 
average sales of close to two mil- 
lion dollars. The 14,150 chain 
stores average $85,726. The chains 
have become fairly ubiquitous. The 
census gives the amounts of their 
sales in forty-two different speci- 
fied lines, totaling $1,201,484,000, 
the $11,534,700 which makes up 
the whole sum of chain store sales, 
—$1,213,018,800—hbeing credited to 
miscellaneous trades. 

In four classifications the 
chain stores sell more goods than 
the independents, while in fifteen 
their ratio of sales in their lines is 
above the percentage (28.7) of 
chain sales as a whole in relation 
‘to total retail sales. (For details 
of retail chain sales see Table B.) 

It is significant that more than 
half of all the retail sales in the 
eleven cities are in the fifteen 
groups mostly affected by the 
chains. 

Tabulation of the independent 
stores (in the eleven cities) by 
sales classes reveals an extraordi- 
narily large number of stores below 
the $50,000 line, concerning whom 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce committee on business 
figures says: 

“The average store with an an- 
nual volume of $5,000 has little 
chance of surviving, and while the 
possibility of profitable operation 
increases with the annual volume, 
it is not until we reach a volume 
of more than $50,000 that more 
than mere existence appears pos- 
sible.” 

Yet nearly ninety per cent of all 
the independent stores are under 
that line and account for thirty per 
cent of all the independent store 
sales. (See table D.) Of the in- 
dependent grocers less than six per 
cent sell $50,000 or more worth of 
goods, their total sales being close 
to a third of those of all the in- 
dependent stores. 

The same conditions exist in most 
lines of low-price articles, gasoline, 


Chains’ Part 
Commodities in Eleven Cities 


LINE OF BUSINESS— 


Gasoline and Oil Stations ......... 


TTT ee 


ee er errr ree 


Tobaced PLGOGUCB: oosn dscns ceewsas 
oT) ee re er 
Department Stores ................ 
Furniture and [Furnishings ......... 
PAT 0) |) a a are 


Goal, WOGR. TOO snieiivik i ddawruaseesis 
Confectionery, Ice Cream and Soft 
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Trunks and Leather Goods ......... 
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WAEIELY. SLOTES 5.0 siks-s eras ovo ede eis 
Boot and Shoe Stores ............. 
Meén's Hats and Caps. o.<..00005 0000 
Dairy atid. Poultry cscs scccea ceive 
Grocery and Delicatessen .......... 


DOANE coins. oi enacerecaw Kare erere 8.80 wai gio SK 
General. StOres: 6.6 icc ccc ac ewawee'’s 


BRROUES: . 6555-628 Haka enecseeanse waar 


Musical Instruments .............. 


z oe 


of Retail Sales by 


TABLE B 


—No. of Stores Sales——— 
Per Cent Amount (in Per Cent 
Total Chain Thousands) Chain 


esau 4,135 46.4 $137,352 73.5 
ada 365 55.1 56,979 70.7 
NaS 2,030 27.3 91,547 51.8 
weenie 255 33.7 7,506 51.7 
apie 577 10.9 70,971 44.0 
esas 20,886 21.0 488,509 41.3 
Ge 1,107 20.4 22,137 36.9 
seveee 8,200 11.6 50,219 35.5 
shee 8,350 12.2 269,187 33.6 
evsactas 125 13.6 616,490 33.0 
baauis 2,844 13.6 205,357 32.8 
seauad 1,018 25.1 295,531 31.3 
‘ident 4,397 11.8 155,892 29.9 
veelard 75 14.7 4,563 29.7 
ee 750 9.5 37,975 29.3 
ee 1,303 11.5 89,859 28.2 
Drinks 66,677 5.8 64,814 27.7 
laetoe 555 13.7 36,465 27.2 
sémunds 320 9.4 9,789 22.0 
cman 371 11.3 12,207 20.6 
eats 2,077 8.2 61,812 19.3 


One of the interesting facts brought out 
in the above table is that the chains sell 
more goods than the independents in 
each of four different classifications, 
while in fifteen classifications their 
ratio of sales is above the percentage of 
chain sales as a whole in relation to 
total retail sales. 
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confectionery, ice cream and soft 
drinks; tobacco products, and 
bakeries. At the other extreme 
stand automobiles, more than two- 
thirds of the dealers in cars having 
annual sales in excess of $50,000. 
: 4 : Among automobile accessory deal- 
r ba . oe ie ers, on the other hand, 87 per cent 
See ¢ ‘ s are in the small sale division. It 
be rrrrryrrs we: i. : will be observed, also, that the part 
of all the independent store sales 
done by the small dealers declines 
much more rapidly than the number 


of such dealers (See Table C.) 


The Unprofitable Account 


On the general subject of these 
data the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on business 
figures makes these observations: 

“There is a growing belief and 
one which has been justified by in- 
dividual studies—that many manu- 
facturers and wholesalers would 
show greater net profits if they 
would eliminate accounts which are 
so small as to make them unprofit- 
able. It is impossible in a work 
of this character to state a mini- 
mum figure which will apply to any 
specific business ; but in every busi- 
ness there is a volume below which 
it generally is not profitable to go— 
a volume so small that the profit in 


Chains’ Part of Retail Sales by 


Commodities in Eleven Cities 
TABLE B 


dpe pesmi Sl ——-No. of Stores Sales—— 
LINE OF BUSINESS— Per Cent Amount (in Per Cent 


Total Chain Thousands) Chain 
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= Men’s Clothing and Furnishings ........... 2,834 12.3 152.488 19.0 = - r 

SE rs en 1,370 5.8 56,863 17.2 = the transaction is absorbed by the 
= I Rr ee ee rn eae are 252 8.7 8,439 16.7 = j ini j 

a Ut errr 577 5.2 17,305 15.7 = - of selling and administration. 
gE W omen’s Clothing aa eae ash teae aria as 1,672 14.7 144,028 15.6 = While this information must be 
= TMOG  OOLOUTAE nog cawewkedine cuceee wan 976 17.1 151,985 15.1 = , r 5 

= Meat and Poultry .................0..02, 5,712 8.6 169,912 14.2 = — P3 Prose prsormegy ck = 
= = wholesaler from a study of his own 
z Office Equipment .....-.0+es0eeseerteeees 439 8.7 42,177 13.4 = selling costs, the story told by these 
ce “MN aaa cons du ous yc enbeaswdeonxetwens 1,016 6.5 22,403 13.0 = : i i , 
B Custom EMU: <oSo bok a ga eee uae ane esse es 1,602 19 46,136 11.8 = figures in sales volume is highly 
= fees tenes easkehrestnsscrrens cents aes 9.3 63,964 11.4 = suggestive. 

= ‘ur $ ‘lot Dn acne hem nee 35 “ = . : : 

ar ana Rar” Chothig "000 ne 3 REZ Concerns distributing merchan- 
S Hasdwars sab Todls oo. sci ccccen 2.472 14.6 81.798 9.2 = dise through retailers will not find 
is - = in these figures a means for dis- 
= -lumbing anc MARIIG Gav ad so uckeelecmucnxe 719 9.9 33,615 9.1 = ; ich} ; 

= Dry Goods and Notions .................+ 3,292 5.7 89,836 8.2 = tinguishing between profitable and 
= tit, Hay and Feed CECE Ce eesURKKeawe 201 6.5 12,734 6.6 = unprofitable outlets; but if these 
= fotographiy and Cameras cae csccccccnnce 9.3 2,157 6.6 = : 
Pe eo eee 508 4.5 11,953 6.0 = facts lead to a close analysis of 
= Typewriters and Calculating Machines ..... 169 3.6 14,305 6.0 = sales (many of which must be un- 
= Motoreyeles. and Bicycles 2. .0-2s0<s020~ 118 3.4 1,613 4.5 = h : thy 
acne seen 1,376 7.7 213,452 5.4 = profitable) there is no reason why 
: FUE COMMENTING: cckcoviececaceuneenaes 93,928 15.1 $4,224,109 28.7 = the distribution of merchandise 
= = should not be placed upon a more 


efficient and higher plane than has 
existed in the past.” 

While we have only conjectures 
about the profits of most of these 
stores the sales and earnings of the 
chain store corporations, summar- 
ized in another article in this issue, 
are helpful in forming estimates. 
An examination of these sales and 
earnings enables us to ‘compile 
Table A, showing, in the case of 
five national chain groups average 
sales and earnings per store. 

The field of these chain store 
operations is not identical with the 
field composed of the eleven cities 
dealt with by the censuses of dis- 
tribution, but it is unlikely that there 
is any very radical difference in 


The figures in the above table are a 
continuation of the statistics begun on 
the opposite page. The totals at the end 
on all commodities represent the totals 
obtained by adding all figures running 
under the same head. The percentage 
figure in the last column represents the 
relation of the other totals. 


Te 
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general conditions, except that 
average sales volume in the cities 
is larger than in the country at 
large. The grocery chain stores in 
the cities, for example, have aver- 
age sales of $45,997, compared 
with $43,147 shown in the table on 
national chains. The city depart- 


ment stores’ sales are enormously 


larger—an average of $11,974,794, 
compared with $213,680. So are 
those of the shoe stores—$85,460, 
compared with $62,935. In the case 
of the restaurants, however, the 
city average is lower—$88,597, 
compared with $162,886. 

Commenting on the revelations 
of the meagerness of many inde- 
pendent store sales, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce re- 
port concludes: 

“In the past more attention has 
been centered on the volume of 
business in a certain field segre- 
gated according to different types 


Commodity 


Dry Goods and Notions 


of distribution, that is, chain units 
and independent. The segregation 
of the latter sales opens up a new 
avenue of approach and will in- 
dicate perhaps to many distributors 
that all retail stores as such do not 
constitute profitable outlets for the 
merchandise in which they deal 
that within each field there are 
certain groups whose volume in- 
dicates, on the whole, greater eff- 
ciency and more profitable opera- 
tions.” 

These startling figures bring up a 
number of serious questions which 
must be answered sooner or later 
by every sales manager who is 
responsible for the sales of mer- 
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chandise through retail channels. 

With more than seven-eighths of 
the retail business in the hands of 
one-fifth of the stores, can it be 
possible that it is profitable to con- 
tinue to cultivate the smaller deal- 
ers to the extent which they have 
always been cultivated in the past? 
Is it true that a goodly share of 
the profits of many manufacturing 
concerns are being dissipated in an 
effort to reach these smaller retail- 
ers? 

Has the time arrived when we 
must all recognize the quantity dis- 
count principle and concentrate 
sales effort on the larger’ retailers 
almost exclusively? Many sales 
managers have been doing this in 
the past, but, on the other hand, 
not a few companies have found 
that the small retailers who control 
such a small percentage of the to- 
tal retail sales buy in quantities 
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: Independent Stores With Sales of 


Less Than $50,000 a Year = 
TABLE C 


_Percentage of Percentage of = 
Number of Stores Total Sales Volume = 


sae 98.79 82.26 = 
aaiheus's 97.89 78.44 = 
haincas 95.75 67.33 : 
oh oats 94.91 60.41 

oo 94.34 67.68 

wba 91.75 38.97 
somes 89.83 65.22 = 
equsieys 88.83 45.38 = 
eee 87.52 40.90 = 
seats 87.16 39.94 = 
Sete 87.02 40.21 = 
oii 85.90 28.11 = 
dees: eu 85.60 34.34 = 
peeoteus 82.97 38.10 = 
se suave 81.53 24.82 = 
actigso 80.55 30.14 = 
abies 76.97 16.92 = 
aise 74.74 16.01 = 
Ree 71.88 12.41 = 
Salers 29.40 2.28 = 
eptnanes 88.56 29.47 5 
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much larger in proportion to thei: 
total sales than the larger retailers 

Some years ago one manufac 
turer made a careful analysis of a!! 
orders from retailers. This analy 
sis revealed that one large depart- 
ment store was a bigger outlet for 
his merchandise than all of the dea’- 
ers in some of the more sparsely 
populated states. 

He was on the verge of discon- 
tinuing his salesmen in these states 
when someone suggested a profit 
analysis on the volume. Then it 
was found that the smaller stores 
bought in larger quantities, paid 
higher prices, and demanded less 
service than the big department 
store, and that the widely scattered 
volume from the smaller stores was 
actually the more profitable. 

These facts are not cited to 
prove that any one class of retail 
outlets is unprofitable—conditions 
vary widely according to individual 
fields of business. Rather, they are 
presented to encourage more care- 
ful study by the manufacturer, to 
determine where his profit really 
comes from. 


William Vawter Starts 
Manifold Roll Business 


William A. Vawter, formerly president 
and general manager of Baker-Vawter 
Company, manufacturers of loose-leat 
and filing equipment, has purchased from 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc., 
its full interest and equipment for the 
production of continuous manifold forms 
—fanfolded, superfolded, and in rolls. 

The new business, Vawter Fanfold 
Company, with offices and plants at Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., will be headed by Mr. 
Vawter. Sales offices and agencies are 
rapidly being established in important 
centers. George H. Shears, associated 
with Baker-Vawter Company for twenty- 
five years as production executive, will be 
general manager of the Vawter Faniold 
Company. The personnel will consist 
chiefly of former Baker-Vawter em- 
ployes. 


Independent Stores by Sales Classes 
in Eleven Cities 


VT 


TABLE D 
No. of Per Cent of Per Cent of : 
Annual Sales Stores Total Sales Total = 
Less than $5,000 22,388 28.06 $50,611,500 1.68 = 
5,000 to 9,999 14,757 18.50 107,322,100 3.56 5 
10,000 to 24,999 22,409 28.09 349,759,800 11.62 2 
25,000 to 49,999 11,174 14.01 379,757,100 12.61 = 
50,000 to 99,999 5,184 6.50 352,392,900 11.70 = 
100,000 to 249,999 2,452 3.07 372,614,600 12.37 = 
: 250,000 to 499,999 839 1.05 292,500,800 9.71 = 
= 500,000 to 999,999 322 0.40 217,943,300 7.24 = 
= 1,000,000 to 4,999,999 213 0.27 393,865,400 13.08 = 
= 5,000,000 and over 40 0.05 494,322,800 16.43 = 
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Each salesman is furnished a monthly report of his performance, showing, by: classes 
of merchandise, his sales for the month 


Merit System for Salesmen 


X-Rays Results 


PLAN which serves as an 

automatic sliding quota- 

system, encourages all 

salesmen to push the en- 
tire line, and introduces an entirely 
novel method of appraising the 
value of different salesmen is em- 
ployed by Farrand, Williams and 
Clark, wholesale druggists, of De- 
troit. 

Conscious of the need of some 
kind of quota system, and con- 
vinced that there are serious ob- 
jectionable features of such plans 
as they are commonly worked out 
and applied by employers of sales- 
men, O. E. Franke, state sales 
manager, originated this scheme, 
which he calls an “obligation and 
accomplishment” plan. The system 
is based on the ratio of sales of 
each class of goods to total volume 
of sales. 

rhe plan is doubtless quite sim- 
ple to the one who originated and 
eriploys it, but the reader is given 
aivance warning that it is rather 
dviicult to grasp at first and that 
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a hasty conclusion is almost sure 
to be to the effect that it is “more 
trouble than it is worth.” On the 
other hand, the plan seems to 
possess considerable merit and it is 
certainly something to think about. 
It has been in operation for more 
than a year and is said to have pro- 
duced very satisfactory results, 
while it has also brought about a 
rather startling revision of opinion 
of the value of different salesmen. 

Being a wholesaler, this firm 
naturally carries a large number 
of items and for convenience, it 
groups all these items in twenty 
classes. It has done this for many 
years and the same classification 
system is used in connection with 
the plan under discussion. 

It does a certain volume of busi- 
ness during a period and analysis 
reveals that of this total volume, 
sales of one class of goods con- 
stituted so many per ¢ent, sales of 
another class some other per cent, 
and so on. These per cents have 
actually ranged from .019 to .407. 
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Then since sales gf a given class 
of goods have constituted so many 
per cent of the total volume, the 
salesman whose sales of that class 
of goods have constituted an equal 
per cent of his total volume has 
merely done his duty, and one 
whose sales of that class of goods 
have constituted less than that per 
cent of his total volume has not 
done as much business in that line 
as he should have done. 

For example, if sales of toilet 
goods constitute 5 per cent of the 
total volume, the salesman whose 
sales of toilet goods constitute 5 
per cent of his total volume has 
done only what was expected of 
him in that respect, and one whose 
sales of toilet goods constitute less 
than 5 per cent of his total sales 
apparently has not been pushing 
toilet goods as hard as he should. 

It is each salesman’s “obligation” 
to equal or exceed the per cent of 
each class of goods sold by all 
salesmen. Thus, if sales of goods 
in Class 1 constitute .215 of the 
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total volume; Class 2, .092, and 
Class 3, .069, then not less than 
.215 of each salesmen’s total sales 
should be of goods in Class 1, .092 
in Class 2, .069.in Class 3, and so 
on. That is his obligation. 


His actual sales are then analyzed 
and compared with his obligations 
and the ratio between obligation 
and sales is his “accomplishment.” 
Thus, his total sales for the period 
were so much; .215 of this amount, 
or so many dollars and cents, 
should have been sales of goods 
in Class 1; he actually sold a 
certain number of dollars worth 
of goods in Class 1 and the 
per cent which this amount is of 
the amount of his obligation is his 
ratio of accomplisment. 

At the end of each month, a girl 
classifies the sales and makes the 
proper entries in a loose-leaf ledger. 
Total sales and total sales of each 
class of goods, together with the 
per cent which sales in each class 
represent of the total, are entered 
on one page. This establishes the 
quotas for all salesmen. There is 
another page for each of the twenty 
classes of goods and each page 
holds the records of all salesmen 
for a year. 

On the page devoted to sales of 
goods in Class 1, under each sales- 
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of the twenty classes. The merit 
marks are based on total obliga- 
tion as compared with total sales 
for the period from the first of the 
year, so that a given salesman 
might have ten merit marks in 
Class 1 one month and drop to nine 
or less the following month. 

Each salesman is furnished a 
monthly report of his performance, 
showing, by classes of goods, his 
sales for the month, accumulated 
sales for the period, total obliga- 
tion for the period, ratio of sales 
to obligation, and number of merit 
marks. 

At the end of the year, merit 
marks of all salesmen in all twenty 
classes are totaled up, showing who 
has given the best all round per- 
formance, while the merit marks in 
each class show, of course, which 
salesman led, on this percentage 
basis, in that class. 

This honor has been the only re- 
ward, other than the larger com- 
missions earned, given so far, but 
it is now planned to offer some ma- 
terial encouragement for those who 
rank high at the end of the year. 
Mr. Franke believes there should 
be some penalty for those who fail 
to meet their obligations, too, but 
so far there has been none. 

The most obvious benefit of the 


Farrand, Williams and Clark Zot a new picture of 
the value of their salesmen when they inaugurated 
this system for checkin3, each man’s sales against 
sales of the entire organization. They found that 
men who had run up high volume and were looked 
upon as top-notchers were not as profitable as other 
men whose volume was lower but who had scored 
higher in selling, the line as a whole. Under the new 
system the order takers are shown up for what they 
are and the real salesmen are $iven credit for results 
which were formerly underestimated in many cases. 


man’s name, she enters his sales 
for the month, his total obligation 
in that class from the beginning of 
the year, his total sales of goods 
in that class from the beginning of 
the year, and the per cent which 
his total sales in that class are of 
his total obligation to date in that 
class. 

The salesman who shows the 
highest per cent of sales in a class 
is awarded ten merit marks; the 
second highest, nine, and so on 
down to one. This is done in each 


plan is that it encourages every 
salesman to push all twenty classes 
of goods. Almost every salesman 
finds it easier for him to sell some 
items than others and it is only 
natural that he push the items 
which he finds easy for him to sell 
and to neglect those which are hard 
for him to sell. At the same time, 
it is very likely that his failure to 
push some items is due entirely to 
some fault of his own and not to 
any inherent difficulty of selling 
those items. The most common 


fault, of course, is lack of effort, 
and lack of effort frequently is due 
to lack of proper knowledge of the 
goods. 

An employer naturally wants al! 
his salesmen to sell his entire line. 
Not only so, but a wholesaler who 
serves as the distributor in his ter- 
ritory for a number of manufactur- 
ers is under obligations to each of 
those manufacturers to give their 
lines adequate representation and 
able selling effort. 

The salesman who measures up 
to the standard under this plan 
must push the entire line. He may 
be a whirlwind with one or several 
classes of goods, but if he is a 
dead calm with others, he is going 
to fall short, regardless of his total 
volume. The first month he fails 
to meet his obligation on a given 
class of goods, he is told about it 
and reminded of his duty to go out 
and push those goods. 


Guesswork Eliminated 


The plan also provides a sliding 
scale of quotas, which Mr. Franke 
considers much better than the 
arbitrary quota. As he explained: 
“A quota of the usual kind has 
many objectionable features. If it 
is merely a matter of volume, then 
it encourages the salesman to push 
those items he finds easy to sell 
and to neglect those which he finds 
hard to sell. On the other hand, 
if one undertakes to establish a 
quota for each salesman in each 
class of goods, there is entirely too 
much guesswork and __ personal 
opinion involved. The one who sets 
the quotas must arbitrarily say that 
the territory should absorb a cer- 
tain amount of each class of goods, 
or he must be governed by the 
salesman’s past performance. 

“Then, too, lines play out and 
new ones spring up. Some goods 
that used to be best sellers now are 
dead, while others that used to be 
poor sellers now are leaders. It 
is difficult, to say the least, to set 
intelligent quotas on such lines. 

“This plan provides a kind of 
sliding scale of quotas that works 
automatically. Our figures are 
based not on personal opinion or 
conjecture, but on accomplished re- 
sults. The salesmen themselves 
established these figures and all we 
ask is that each man carry his share 
of the burden. His territory, the 
degree of popularity of the goods, 
and general business conditions in 
no way affect his obligations. 

“The quotas are not set in ad- 
vance. All the salesman knows 's 

(Continued on page 1136) 


Letters That Make Regular 


Buyers of New Customers 
By G. E. RUSSELL 


Manager, Systems Service Division 
Gilman Fanfold Corporation, Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


IKE every other progressive 
concern, the Gilman Fan- 
fold Corporation, Ltd., of 
Niagara Falls, New York, 

makes every effort to retain the new 
customers it gains. One of the 
company’s important methods to- 
ward accomplishing this is the writ- 
ing of a series of seven letters to 
each new customer. An attractive 
memorandum pad containing the 
company’s advertisement embossed 
on the cover of the metal holder, 
aril on the leaves of which is printed 
the new customer’s name, is also 


The results that the letters have 
accomplished vouch for the success 
of the method. Among other things, 
the letters help the company main- 
tain correct records of the names and 
addresses of its new buyers. They 
help maintain contact with new cus- 
tomers who have about a year’s 
supply of Gilman Fanfold Systems. 
They help bring the home office into 
the picture. They help develop any 
minor misadjustments or complaints 
so that they can be quickly corrected 
to the customers’ satisfaction. They 
bring in testimonial letters which the 
company uses extensively in its ad- 
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Each* new customer receives a series of 
seven letters, the first letter going out 
as soon as the first order is received. 
Many a new customer has been made a 
permanent buyer by the series of letters. 


vertising and as ammunition for its 
salesmen. They help to secure re- 
peat business. And they help to 
place the company’s name on buyer’s 
desk, and to keep the company’s 
name constantly before the buyer. 

Each letter is personally type- 
written. The first letter goes out 
over the signature of S. Fleming, 
general manager, as soon as the 
order is received. It reads: 


Your name appears on our current sales 
sheet among those who have just pur- 
chased a Gilman Fanfold System. 

We hope that our future relations with 
you will prove just as pleasant and mu- 
tually profitable as they have with several 
thousand other users of our product. 

When we booked your order for a Gil- 
man Fanfold System our interest in you 
only started. From now on our entire or- 
ganization—which is constantly in touch 
with the latest developments in office and 
factory routine—is at your disposal. It 
is our desire to render an “after-the-sale” 
service that really means something. 

Through our field representative, Mr. 
(Salesman), and through our Systems 
Service Division here at headquarters, 
we want to keep you posted on other ways 
of saving time and money with Gilman 
Fanfold Systems. 
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We appreciate your order and we shall 
endeavor to merit your future business by 
providing a superior product at a reason- 
able price combined with a truly excep- 
tional Service. 


The second letter goes out four 
days later over the signature of the 
writer. It is accompanied by a 
government return card which asks 
for information about the showing 
of the customer’s name on the com- 
pany’s records, and the buyer’s name 
and title. The letter reads: 


We wish to send you with our compli- 
ments a supply of memo pads imprinted 
with your name. Will you please return 
the attached card so that we may be quite 
sure that we have your name spelled cor- 
rectly and your initials right? 

Someone in your office—probably your- 
self—will be interested in our series of 
“Customer Service Letters.” These let- 
ters are sent out to Fanfold users so that 
we can keep them posted on the latest 
business ‘short cuts,” as well as pass 
along interesting facts about any new de- 
velopments in Fanfold. 

These letters are part of the service 
which we have undertaken with vour 
order. You will find the same card handy 
to designate the individual in your organ- 
ization who should receive them. 


Three weeks after the second 
letter is sent, L. Ingersoll, general 
sales manager, writes the new cus- 
tomer as follows: 

A desk memo pad with one’s name im- 
printed on the sheet always comes in 
handy. 

We have taken the liberty of having 
some pads printed up with your name 
on them—like the sample sheet attached. 
We are sending a small batch of them to 
you under separate cover, along with a 
clip holder that will ntake it easy for you 
to retain one of the pads in a handy 
position on your desk. 

Please accept these imprinted pads with 
our compliments. Should you desire an- 
other lot of them at a later date, just 
pencil a notation on one of the sheets and 
give it to Mr. (Salesman) or mail it 
back to us. We'll do the rest. 

Incidentally, I will appreciate it if you 
will keep us advised as to how your Gil- 
man Fanfold System works out. If we 
can be of any further service at this 
time, please feel free to call upon us. 


One month later, the writer tells 
the new customer about the plant in 
a letter which reads as follows: 


As a new customer we would like to 
tell you a little about the factory which 
will manufacture your forms in the hope 
you will be interested. 

The source of most of our paper is 
immediately adjacent to our factory. 
This provides excellent service and en- 
ables us to closely supervise the manufac- 
ture of our Riverside and Gilmanton 
bonds. 

Our building is new and is as light as 
it can nossibly be made. Excepting the 
composing room, all factory departments 
are on one floor. Work progresses from 
the paper warehouse in the front throueh 
the various departments to the shipping 
room in the rear. Every labor-saving 
device we know of and can advise has 
been installed. Manufacturing processes 


are as automatic as we can make them. 
Incidentally, our plant is rated as the 
safest in which to work on the Niagara 
frontier. 

Four proof-readings of copy and two 
inspections. of the printed forms practi- 
cally preclude errors. We are not, how- 
ever, infallible and should our human 
endeavor fail we will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy you. 


Between salesman’s calls 
many a good customer 
has been wooed away by 
competitors, when letters 
would have maintained 
the necessary contact to 
keep the customer sold. 
The Gilman Fanfold Cor- 
poration knows how to 
use the mailman as a 
substitute for salesman’s 
ealls. Their method, 
thoroughly described in 
this article, could be 
used in many different 
lines of business today. 


Most of our emploves have been 
with us many years and are genuinely 
interested in their work. Our nineteen 
years’ experience and excellent equipment 
are behind the staternents our Mr. (Sales- 
man) has made to vou. We hope you 
will be nleased with our work. 

We try to promote more systems 
with the following letter which also 
goes out over the writer’s name a 
month later: 


Your new Fanfold System has now 
probably been in operation long enough 
for you to know just how valuable it is. 
Has it not fully measured up to your 
expectations ? 

Assuming that it has, we believe it will 
be to vour advantage to consider the other 
multiple forms vou are using to determine 
if any can be profitably combined into a 
new Fanfold System. 

Our average account is operating three 
difterent systems—many at least fifteen— 
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and one, the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company of New York, uses forty- 
four. 

This department’s library of office sys- 
tems contains ninety-eight files of multiple 
form samples. Master files provide classi- 
fication by system and business. These 
samples and our knowledge of modern 
accounting methods and forms are at your 
disposal. 

If vou will check over and fill in the 
attached “Chart of Fanfold Applications,” 
we will be glad to send you data and 
samples. 


With the foregoing letter we send 
the customer an “organization 
chart,” which, in reality, might be 
called a systems questionnaire. This 
chart requests the customer to in- 
dicate the daily average number of 
forms he uses in his various depart- 


ments. As our letter indicates, we- 


are glad to be of every service we 
can to the customer in helping him 
to simplify his office systems, and, as 
a result, this chart has proven to be 
very popular. 

A new supply of pads is sent one 
month later with a letter which goes 
over my signature and which reads 
as follows: 

Believing that the memo pads imprinted 
with your name which we recently sent 
you are about exhausted, we are sending 
you a few more today by parcel post. 
which please accept with our compliments. 

Should vou desire another lot of them 
later, just pencil a notation on one of the 
sheets and give it to Mr. (Salesman) or 
mail it back to us. 

Mr. Ingersoll, our general sales 
manager, writes the seventh and last 
letter, which is simply to remind the 


customer to look to his stock ot: 


Gilman Fanfold Forms, and invite 
him to reorder if more forms are 
needed. This letter reads: 


May we inquire if you have investigated 
recently your supply of Fanfold Forms 
to determine the extent of depletion? 

While we would naturally prefer to 
have as much time as possible for com- 
pletion, our factory is equipped to provide 
quick service on reorders with special 
service to prevent any emergency short- 
age. 

If possible, we would like to have at 
least six weeks to give your form the 
careful supervision it requires. Just as 
soon as you are ready to place the order 
Mr. (Salesman) will be glad to quote 
current prices and cooperate with you to 
secure the very best obtainable results. 


Perhaps the reader is of the opin- 
ion that our system is too elaborate 
and expensive to be generally 
adopted. We have not found this 
true as measured by results. 

Our salesmen provide the names 
of our new customers, together with 
the wording that is to go on the 
pads. We obtain a check on thei: 
report when the customer answer> 
our second letter. 


(Continued on page 1150) 
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The Salesman Who Was Picked 


to Head a Bi2, B 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


HE remark of a waggish 
country banker that “a 
1928 census would show 
more bond salesmen than 
‘horses and mules’ in the United 
States,” may not be literally true 
but it suggests, in a homely and 
striking way, the tremendous recent 
growth of the business of creating 
and selling investment securities. 
Almost any man who has edged 
past middle life can easily recall 
the days when a bond salesman on 
the streets of a country town or 
a provincial city was a novelty, a 
personage to be pointed out and 
discussed, an interesting type of a 
new business species regarded by 
some of the more forward-looking 
men of finance as likely to become 
numerous and important! 

The annual sales of investment 
securities are now vast beyond the 
wildest dreams of the men who, 
twenty or thirty years ago, were 
outstanding optimists on the sub- 
ject of the possibilities of bond 
salesmanship. The total of these 
securities absorbed by the people 
of this country in 1927 is stated by 
a leading authority as more than 
nine billion dollars in market value 
—almost ten billion, in fact. 


A Pioneer Salesman 


HE merchandising of this 
T volume of investment securi- 
ties involves the activities of a high- 
ly qualified and intensively trained 
army of salesmen operating with 
almost military precision. When 
the nucleus of this army was re- 
cruited, in the pioneer days of bond 
seeling, banks, estates and very 
wealthy individuals were the main 
buyers; generally speaking, busi- 
ness and professional men of ordi- 
nary incomes concerned themselves 
but slightly with this form of in- 
vestment and the working man who 
bought a bond was then considered 
scarcely less than eccentric. 
This story is concerned with the 
€speriences of a youth of twenty 
10, about 37 years ago, went up 


to Minneapolis from down-state 
in Minnesota, and developed the 
conviction that there was a good 
business future in selling invest- 
ment securities and that the day 
was not far distant when private 
individuals of modest means— 
thrifty business and professional 
men and even wage workers— 
would invest their surplus earnings 
in bonds instead of leaving them 
in bank savings accounts or loan- 
ing them, through local “mortgage 
sharks” on farms or city and town 
real estate. In a word, young 
Gene Stevens saw the army of bond 
salesmen coming and decided to en- 
list early. 


Banking Is Salesmanship 


OT long ago, following the 

death of John J. Mitchell, he 
was elected president of the Illinois- 
Merchants’ Trust Company, of 
Chicago, one of the greatest finan- 
cial institutions of the Middle West. 
Almost his entire experience had 
been in active salesmanship, for in 
1917 he was called from Minne- 
apolis, where he was operating his 
own enterprise in the investment 
field, to develop the bond depart- 
ment of the bank of which he is 
now president. In his discharge 
of this task he not only demon- 
strated his own capacity as a sales 
manager, but accomplished a job 
perhaps still more important— 
that of bringing the officers and di- 
rectors of the bank to a_ vivid 
realization of the fact that all bank- 
ing is salesmanship. 

This viewpoint, now almost uni- 
versally recognized, was not clearly 
seen by the banking world at the 
time when Eugene M. Stevens 
brought his salesmanship experi- 
ence to the Illinois-Merchants’ 
Trust Company and put it to work. 
The traditional banker viewpoint 
had long been of rather a negative 
nature: borrowers must come to 
banks for loans and the banker’s 
job was to deny all unsound ap- 
plications for loans and to make the 
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sound ones pay as wide a margin 
of profit as possible and to see that 
loans were promptly paid. Saying 
“no” was the big end of the bank- 
er’s job in the minds of those who 
held to the ancient banking tradi- 
tion. Salesmanship didn’t take top 
rank in the thought of the old-time 
banker as a banking function. 

But competition for banking 
business, for deposits and for busi- 
ness involving the profitable turn- 
over of deposit funds, soon cor- 
rected this ancient viewpoint. The 
immense increase of wealth in 
America and its more common dis- 
tribution also contributed mightily 
to forcing the bankers to recognize 
the need, in their business, for 
active and militant salesmanship. 
Alert and forward-looking bank 
executives saw that getting others 
to say “yes” was a vital banking 
function, most important to the 
building of huge surpluses and the 
paying of satisfactory dividends to 
shareholders. 


Selling Character 


HEREFORE, salesmen had to 

learn how to step lively and 
get quick results. This gave the high 
executive of banks daily object les- 
sons, inside their own institutions, 
of the power of salesmanship to 
create business volume and _ in- 
creased profits. 

President Stevens admits that, of 
late years, there has been a great 
change in the banking viewpoint of 
salesmanship. Building up an or- 
ganization of men having an_ in- 
creasingly clear and definite idea of 
the ideals of their institution and 
of what it holds to be good bank- 
ing practice is inside salesmanship 
of the highest order. 

“It is my aim,” says Mr. Stevens, 
“to keep all of the men in this or- 
ganization so completely sold on 
the character and spirit of this in- 
stitution that they will feel that 
there is not a better bank to work 
for or to do business with in Chi- 
cago. Then, in every form of 
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“T always had something definite to offer and a specific reason for offering it. This prac- 
tice not only saved time, but made sales. It focused consumer interest and facilitated de- 
cision.” This statement of Eugene Stevens, regarding his early experience as a bond 
salesman, shows why he quickly attracted the attention of big bankers who saw to it 
that he was given an opportunity commensurate with his abilities. How he rose from 
bond selling to the presidency of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, one of Amer- 
ica’s largest financial institutions, is told by Mr. Crissey in the accompanying article. 
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contact with outsiders, I see it as 
my responsibility to sell this institu- 
tion to them—its dependability, its 
resources of money, of information, 
of technical talent, of seasoned in- 
dividual judgment and of business 
integrity and loyalty.” 

This is the viewpoint, I think, of 
virtually every alert and progres- 
sive banker today. 

When asked if he would give me 
an example of what he considered 
good bond salesmanship, Mr. Stev- 
ens told me this revealing story. 
After he had managed to build up 
a good business in Minneapolis, the 
western representative of a rather 
prominent Eastern financial house 
called on him and offered a new 
issue of bonds by an _ enterprise 
which did not especially appeal to 
him. He made a liberal proposal, 
so far as potential profits were con- 
cerned. When he had presented 
his case young Stevens asked him: 


A Test of Confidence 


46 OULD you, personally, ad- 

vise me to buy these bonds? 
Is the security element in them such 
as to warrant me in selling them to 
those of my customers who depend, 
in large measure, upon my _ judg- 
ment? Can I give these bonds my 
unqualified support as a_ highly 
sound and desirable investment for 
the funds of widows and orphans, 
for example?” Without hesitation 
the salesman replied: 

““No; I can’t take the responsi- 
bility of answering your question 
in the affirmative. I’ve been sent 
out here by my house to sell you 
a nice fat bunch of these particular 
securities. I’ve done my duty— 
but when you come at me with 
leading questions like these I’ve got 
to tell you the truth as I see it, 
personally, which is that there are 
other bonds on the market which 
will yield your customers just as 
good a return as these and in which 
the security element is stronger. 
Probably these bonds will turn out 
all right—if I didn’t believe they 
would, I wouldn’t offer them to you 
at all—but they are not bonds to 
be crowded on widows and orphans 
and I'll not tell you that they are!’ ” 

In the judgment of Mr. Stevens 
that frank answer was the best 
stroke of salesmanship ever scored 
by that bond salesman; thereafter 
Mr. Stevens bought numerous large 
blocks of securities from him be- 
cause of the confidence in his in- 
tegrity established by this experi- 
ence. 

From a friend who lived in 
Minneapolis at the time Eugene M. 
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Stevens was making the record as 
a bond salesman which attracted 
the attention of the late John J. 
Mitchell and resulted in his connec- 
tion with the IIlinois-Merchants 
Bank in Chicago, I get this interest- 
ing light on the selling methods 
which the present head of that in- 
stitution followed: 

A prosperous but rather closely 
held corporation in the east had an 
issue of preferred stock, yielding 
a very satisfactory return; it was 
mainly in the hands of the com- 
pany’s shareholders. Young Mr. 
Stevens was fortunate enough to 
learn that the holder of a block 
of this preferred stock might possi- 
bly be induced to part with it. At 
once he presented this matter to an 
influential man of wealth to whom 
he had previously made a few sales. 
After this man had carefully con- 
sidered the security he named the 
price he would be willing to pay 
for the block of preferred stock 
under discussion. 

‘When Mr. Stevens successfully 
concluded his negotiations and 
handed over the certificates, his 
customer was surprised to note that 
they were billed to him at a figure 
considerably lower than the price 
named in their previous conversa- 
tion. 


Making Regular Buyers 


oo U/ OU see,” explained the young 

bond salesman, “I picked up 
the securities at a lower price than 
I anticipated. That’s your good 
luck; I’m getting my usual com- 
mission out of the deal.” 

The buyer made no comment— 
but he told his friends: “Better 
buy your investment securities 
through Eugene M. Stevens. He 
could have held me to the price we 
discussed and taken a handsome 
profit for himself above his cus- 
tomary commission. But, instead, 
he gave me the benefit of his buy- 
ing ability. That’s the breed of 
bond salesman to deal with.” 

Naturally this made regular cus- 
tomers for the young salesman. 

This matter of a high and well- 
informed sense of responsibility in 
bond salesmen can scarcely be over- 
emphasized, in Mr. Stevens’ opin- 
ion. And the best of intentions in 
a bond salesman are not sufficient 
to an adequate discharge of his 


_ peculiar responsibilities; his in- 


formation about the securities he 
sells must be equal to his integrity 
and his sense of responsibility if 
he is to measure up to the full re- 
quirements of his calling. A bond 
salesman’s contacts are quite gen- 
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erally with men and women of 
wealth and often with those of cul- 
ture and secure social background. 
A young man who is accustomed 
to the refinements of social life and 
thoroughly at home in society is 
better qualified for selling invest- 
ment securities than one who has 
no social background. However, 
as Mr. Stevens sees it, this handi- 
cap has repeatedly been overcome 
by young men who have the force 
of character to develop and to 
adapt themselves to changing per- 
sonal environment. This has al- 
ways been true and doubtless al- 
ways will be. It is a matter of 
fundamental, mental and moral 
equipment, of intelligence and in- 
tegrity—plus a profound determi- 
nation to succeed—which is very 
different from a mere desire to suc- 
ceed. Culture and social accept- 
ability may and will help a sales- 
man in this field to a notable extent 
—but they must be regarded as 
extra advantages rather than ele- 
mental necessities. 


A Delicate Subject 


PONSORSHIP of issue, ac- 

cording to Mr. Stevens, is the 
most vital consideration with re- 
spect to the soundness of any bond 
issue. This involves responsibility 
at the source. It is one of the most 
vital and fundamental problems 
with which any alert and thorough 
bond salesman will concern himself, 
as a major selling point, with re- 
spect to every issue of securities 
which he has opportunity to handle 
—for it is intimately and vitally re- 
lated to the element of security. 

This is rather a delicate and dif- 
ficult subject for the reason that 
some persons might, perhaps, draw 
the unwarranted inference that 
only securities sponsored by large 
financial institutions are good in- 
vestments and also that a strong 
financial house—a large bank, for 
example—assumes virtually un- 
limited responsibility for the bonds 
which it sponsors. 

Both these inferences would also 
be far from correct. This is the 
day of specific and limited liability. 
The modern corporation is an ex- 
ample in point. With a share of 
stock a purchaser buys just so 
much liability—and no more. So 
with bonds; the bond itself defines 
with great explicitness the responsi- 
bility of the enterprise which puts 
out this credit instrument. The 
outside financial institution which 
sponsors the issue and becomes the 
initial instrument of its distribution 
assumes no direct legal responsi- 


bility—unless so stated in the bond 
itself. 

Sut there is a moral responsibility 
resting with that sponsorship which 
no well-informed and conscientious 
banker will attempt to deny or 
evade. For example, the bank 
sponsoring a bond issue of an in- 
dustrial or - commercial character, 
let us say, will zealously guard its 
reputation by doing everything it 
can do under the law and within 
human reason to protect that enter- 
prise from disaster and prevent de- 
fault on the interest and the prin- 
cipal of those bonds. 


Must Be Studious 


6s HI bond salesman’s capital 
is the confidence of his cus- 
tomers; if he dissipates that capi- 
tal by selling unsound securities he 
will soon be all through,” says Mr. 
Stevens. . 

This means that he must become 
a real student of securities so that 
he will not be deceived himself or 
be the unwitting means of deceiv- 
ing his customers. Often his per- 
sonal knowledge of the funda- 
mental factors involved in bond 
issues which come to him is most 
useful to him in preventing him 
from over-recommending an issue 
. and, perhaps, from failing fully to 
realize the strength of another. 

Again, he should cultivate dis- 
crimination in the placing of his 
securities. For example, he might 
with propriety offer to a veteran in- 
vestor of ample fortune securities 
which he should not offer to a 
widow of limited means. The capi- 
talist and seasoned investor may 
properly take his chances, with 
open eyes, on securities which the 
widow should not be asked to buy. 
The young man who becomes an 
outstanding success in selling se- 
curities will develop his sense of 
discrimination to the highest power. 
He cannot go far unless he does 
this. 

Mr. Stevens has very definite 
ideas on the subject of what con- 
stitutes sound practice in selling in- 
vestment securities—and they are 
the result of personal experience, 
over quite a long period of years, 
at a time when every bond sales- 
man was his own pathfinder. No 
guide books in this field of selling 
effort were extant when he blazed 
his trail to success. 

“T made it a rule, early in my 
experience, never to call on a cus- 
tomer unless I had something to 
say to him that would be of direct 
personal interest to him. In other 
words, I didn’t call on him simply 
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because I was due to call accord- 
ing to the entries in my little solici- 
tation book. JI prepared myself in 
advance for every call on my 
schedule and made a note of the 
particular item of business news 
which would, in my opinion, make 
a genuine appeal to each man on 
my list for the day’s calls. 

“This involved no little research 
and analysis. For example, I re- 
viewed the past purchases of each 
customer on whom I was to call 
and checked up these securities to 
locate any news concerning them 
and their market position. If I 
couldn’t find any news to tell Tom 
Smith of the Sauk State Bank 
about the securities I had _ previ- 
ously sold him, then I offered him, 
as an opening, some item of real 
business news pertinent, in a gen- 
eral way, to his business in par- 
ticular or to that of his community. 
This might be advance information 
regarding the construction of state 
roads in his section, new develop- 
ments respecting freight rates in 
his locality, or proposed municipal 
or state enterprises in his own 
region or in locations in which he 
or his customers had vested in- 
terests—anything that would be re- 
ceived by him as interesting in- 
formation! 


A Real Welcome 
66 HILE it required consider- 
able work to keep up this 
practice in a systematic way, I 
found it paid good returns. For 
one thing, it assured me a welcome 
whenever I called on a customer. 
Of course, I was careful to give my 
information quickly and at the start 
and not impose on my customer’s 
time with wandering and desultory 
conversation. J tried to hold the 
talk to the point and quit when 
through with practical matters. 
“Another rule which I followed 
rather consistently was that of 
never placing before a customer a 
list of securities with the remark: 
‘There’s a list of good _ bonds.’ 
There’s no salesmanship in that line 
of approach! In advance, | 
analyzed each customer’s buying 
trend and preferences, as revealed 
by his previous purchases, and 
suggested a specific security—or 
perhaps three or four of them— 
conforming with his known pref- 
erences. Or, in some instances, I 
took just the reverse course and 
indicated the possibilities of his go- 
ing into quite a different class of 
investments. 
“Suppose, for instance, that a 
customer had held strictly to 
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municipal bonds until that line of 
preference had become a_ fixed 
habit. If another field of securities 
had developed offering equal se- 
curity with perhaps better possibili- 
ties of return, I did not hesitate to 
discuss the advantages of enlarg- 
ing the scope of his investments 
and getting out of the rut. But 
this course had to be followed 
with caution. 


Buyers Need Help 


‘“T N any event, I always had 

something definite to offer and 
a specific reason for offering it. This 
practice not only saved time but it 
made sales. It focused customer-in- 
terest and facilitated decision. Gen- 
eralizations play a small part in 
modern salesmanship. The average 
buyer of bonds looks to the seller 
to help him in his choice ; he expects 
the salesman to show enough ini- 
tiative to direct his attention to the 
most alluring offerings in the list.” 

There is still another convic- 
tion which Mr. Stevens holds 
respecting salesmanship as applied 
to securities. This is that no bond 
salesman should go out to sell until 
he knows virtually all that is to be 
known about the bond which he is 
offering—the history of the com- 
pany which puts it out, the scope 
of its operations, the men who ad- 
minister its destinies, the physical 
properties upon which the bond is 
a lien, the limitations involved in 
bond or imposed upon it by na- 
tional, state or municipal enact- 
ments and particularly the relation 
of the bond in question to the other 
liabilities of the enterprise and to 
its assets and resources. 

Rather a large order? True! 
3ut bond salesmen are supposed to 
represent about the highest strata 
of intelligence operating in the field 
of salesmanship. 


Examiners Name Galbraith 


J.D. Galbraith has been appointed 
Chicago representative of the Los An- 
geles and San Francisco Examiners and 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Hearst 
newspapers, following the resignation 
of William H. Wilson. Mr. Galbraith 
was formerly manager of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner’s automobile de- 
partment. He will have his headquar- 
ters in the Hearst building there. 


The New York Telegram is now 
showing “New York Today—the Metro- 
politan Newsreel,” covering current 
events and happenings in the New 
York metropolitan area in every Loew 
theatre in Greater New York. Other 
motion picture theatres are being added. 
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The degree of competition between chains is shown in the picture above where in one bleck no independent store 
exists; although the chains are of different varieties, there is a vast amount of overlapping in lines of merchandise 
sold, bringing the most intense competition between stores of different classifications. 


dded Competition Fails to Cut 
Chain Store Profits 


HE profits enjoyed by the 

chain store organizations 

have long been discussed 

from one point of view or 
another by many who seek eco- 
nomic justification of their prej- 
udices. It is frequently said that 
the margin upon which the chains 
operate is so narrow that ultimate 
collapse of the system in inevi- 
table, the little understood law of 
diminishing returns being used here 
to strengthen the argument. And 
it is just as frequently contended 
that the profits of the chain are 
immorally high; that chain store 
prices are apparently low but not 
really so, prices being reduced on a 
few “bait” products to draw cus- 
tomers into the stores. ‘ 
Either extreme may be used in- 
terchangeably, depending upon 


Chain store growth is 
being, watched by every 
business and financial 
man with intense inter- 
est. The claim that the 
chains will put each other 
out of business when 
they begin competing 
with each other, instead 
of with independent 
stores, is not verified by 
this, the latest tabulation 
of chain store profits 


available at this time. 
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whether customers or independent 
retailers make up the audience. 
There has been, however, a sur- 
prising absence of detail to support 
either alternative. The actual 
earnings, although in many cases 
available, are never quoted. 

The accompanying table, compil- 
ed from chain store statistics 
recently prepared by Merrill, Lynch 
& Company, New York commission 
house, summarizes the growth 
during 1927 of thirty-six represen- 
tative chain systems, comparing 
last year’s gross sales, net profits 
and ratio of net profit to sales with 
those of 1926. The original com- 
pilation presented a more detailed 
study, designed for the use of in- 
vestors, of forty-two individual 
chain organizations under eight 
classifications. 
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For purposes of ready comparison, 
and to eliminate incomparable 
items, the accompanying tabulation 
was prepared. 

Upon examination of the totals, 
sales for the year are found to 
have increased by 14.1 per cent and 
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other figures being available, which 
represent fully half the total vol- 
ume of the thirteen systems. If 
these sales were greater than the 
estimate, as is generally believed, 
the ratio of net profits to sales 
would be shaded in 1927. . 


Four of the classifications show 
reduced margins of profit (if 
groceries are assumed to be lower 
in 1927), and two show increases. 
Of the forty-two individual chains 
used in the compilation, twenty- 


three decreased the margin, seven- 
teen increased it, and 
one remained constant. 

Despite this very sat- 
isfactory profit showing, 
a number of authorities 
in the chain store field 
contend that the rapid 
growth of chains, par- 
ticularly the wholesale 
formation of chain 
groups, by companies 
which are buying inde- 


net profits by 5.8 per 
cent. Yet the average 
ratio of net profits to 
sales —the margin of 
profits — has dropped 
from 5.8 per cent in 
1926 to 5.4 per cent 
in 1927. In other 
words, despite the much- 
talked-of dwindling mar- 
gin during a supposed 
period of profitless pros- 
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1926 and 1927 Profits of 36 Chain Store Systems 
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——Sales 1927. —-Net 1927—— 
No. of % Change % Change Ratio of Profit to Sales No. of Stores 
= Chains Kind of Chain Amount over 1926 Amount over 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
= 11. 5 and 10 Cent ......% $578,472,000 +11.8 $61,848,000 +20.2 10.70 10.00 3,001 2,691 
= ee ee ere 1,307,511,000 +14.9 39,439,000 +16.6 3:02 2.97 30,303 26,886 
2 4 Department ......... 227,142,000 +23.3 13,313,000 + 3.0 5.90 7.00 1,063 865 
= SERIES: Grn stew as eke ee 43,749,000 + 5.8 2,219,000 +21.4 5.90 4.40 695 598 
= 5 Restaurant .....2s% 60,045,000 + 8.6 4,051,000 — 4.7 6.70 7.70 369 345 
“3 ieee oo 136,000,000 + 8.0 *16,701,000 + 2.7 12.30 12.90 3,799 3,296 
z 36 Chains $2,352,919,000 +13.3 $137,571,000 +14.1 5.8 5.8 39,230 34,681 


= * Includes real estate profits in both years. 
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perity, net earnings have shown a 
substantial gain. In the words of 
Mr. Filene, prices have been made 
the first lien on profits. The dif- 
ferential has been reduced in favor 
of volume, and increased sales have 
swollen the net. 

In the tobacco and the five and 
ten cent chains the margins of 
profit are highest. The tobacco 
chains, however, tend to reduce the 
ratio, but the five and tens show 
an inclination to increase it. 

Contrasted with these two 
groups, where unit sales are small, 
are the grocery chains. Here the 
chains are more highly developed 
and competition is strongest. And 
the differential is low, 3 per cent. 
Although this margin is shown as 
constant during the last two years, 
it has in all likelihood tended to de- 
crease. The computations for both 
periods include estimated sales of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific, no 
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Surprisingly, the tobacco organi- 
zations, doing about one-tenth the 
total business of the grocery chains, 
show net profits equal to nearly 
one-half the food systems. But the 
increase of the groceries’ sales were 
14.9 in 1927, and net profits gained 
16.6; while the tobacco interests 
added by 8 per cent to sales and 2.5 
to the net. 

Restaurants are the only group 
which has increased the gross with- 
out increasing the net, profits in 
1927 being 4.7 per cent lower than 
in the previous year, despite a 9.1 
gain in sales. On the other hand, 
the shoe stores raised profits by 
21.3 per cent with but a 5.8 per 
cent gain in sales. 

The department stores failed to 
make a very substantial gain in 
earnings despite a considerable in- 
crease in gross business, 23.4 per 
cent greater sales bringing in but 
3.1 per cent larger net profits. 


pendent stores, is bound to lead to 
a demeoralization in profits in the 
next year or so. This will, they 
claim, put a brake on chain store 
expansion, but so far this tendency 
has failed to develop. 

Almost every day brings news of 
new chain groups being formed in 
almost every line of retailing, and 
the established chains are adding 
new units just as fast as locations 
can be obtained. 


Cyrus Curtis Is 78 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, New York and 
Philadelphia publisher, was 78 years 
old last Monday. He spent the day 
quietly aboard his yacht, the Lyndonia, 
in New York harbor, and although 


congratulatory messages were received 
from friends in many parts of the 
country, many of his immediate asso- 
ciates were not aware of it. 


Not satisfied with ordinary trainin? methods, the P. J. 
Rubey Company conducted a course in public speakin? 
to give their men more poise, and to help them express 
their thoughts more clearly and convincingly. Sales 
jumped in an amazing fashion as a result of the training. 


New Sales Tactics Gave Us 
the Jump on Competition 


By CHARLES A. RUBEY 


President, P. J. Rubey Company, Inc., Chicago 


HEN a salesman volun- 

tarily gives up several 

hours of his Saturday 

afternoon half-holidays 
for fifteen consecutive weeks in 
order to attend classes in sales in- 
struction, it is pretty certain evi- 
dence that the subjects covered in 
those classes are making quite a 
strong impression on him. In a 
series of fifteen weekly classes we 
have conducted since the first of 
the year, moreover, not only one, 
but all twenty-one of our salesmen 
have been in attendance regularly, 
in spite of the fact that their pres- 
ence was not compulsory in any 
sense of the word and they were 
free to spend their Saturday after- 
noons as they chose. 

Their expressions of interest and 
enthusiasm lead me to believe that 
there may be features about our 
course of instruction which com- 
mend it to the serious consideration 
of other men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of training and direct- 
ing salesmen. Too, its effect upon 
the men’s work almost from the 
beginning has been enough to con- 
vince us, at any rate, that it has the 
ability actually to increase sales. 

The course itself dealt with 
organized business talk plans. It 
was suggested to me in rather an 
unusual way. For some time my 
outside interests have made it nec- 
essary for me to appear in the role 
of public speaker on numerous oc- 
casions. J am frank to admit that 
[ never cared particularly about 
making speeches and consequently 
never felt myself very proficient at 
he art of talking before a crowd. 
| was always willing to let someone 


else handle those matters, but re- 
cently I have had no choice except 
to try to make the best of such un- 
pleasant situations. 

Still, I realized the need for 
some actual training as a speaker, 
so I enrolled in a course of public 
speaking at one of the business 
colleges. I was amazed at 
the very real benefits I gained. 
As I went further into the 
subject its many advantages 
from a strictly selling stand- 
point impressed themselves 
upon me more and more. I 
wondered how many of our 
salesmen could be prevailed 
upon to take such a course, 
for I had no doubt that they 
could profit by the experience 
as much as J had. 

Taking the matter up with 
them at one of our sales meet- 
ings, I found them more re- 
ceptive to the suggestion than 
I had expected. Their interest 
was so keen, aS a matter of 
fact, that arrangements were 
made with one of the instruc- 
tors to conduct special classes 
for our salesmen exclusively ; 
they were to be held early 
Saturday afternoons. It was 
to be the same course as that 
given at the business college, 
but since only our own men 
were to attend, each of them 
could be given more personal 
attention than would be, the 
case if they had merely en- 
rolled in one of the regular 
classes. 

From the start of the 
course early in January until 
its completion late in April, 
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all twenty-one salesmen were pres- 
ent at practically every class. Only 
sickness or other unpreventable 
causes kept them away. The course 
was concluded with a speaking con- 
test in which every man partici- 
pated. We all met at a downtown 
auditorium about eleven o’clock, the 


Charles A. Rubey 
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morning of April 28, for the final 
competition. Three judges from 
outside our organization had been 
selected to pick the winners, and 
the twenty-one salesmen, one after 
another, delivered five-minute talks 
on subjects of their own choosing. 

The judges were the dean of the 
business college, a publishers’ rep- 
resentative, and a Chamber of 
Commerce man. Prizes were 
awarded the salesmen who, in the 
opinion of these judges, had pre- 
pared the best talks, judged from 
the standpoint both of subject 
matter and of delivery. 

To understand why salesmen in 
our line of business must be able 
to express themselves clearly and 
forcibly, it is necessary that our 
method of operation be explained. 
\Ve have been in the tobacco busi- 
ness since my father founded this 
company in 1882 as the first whole- 
sale tobacco house in this region. 
Until 1922 we pushed cigarettes, 
tobaccos and cigars impartially, but 
from 1922 to 1925 our cigarette 
and tobacco business was curtailed 
until, by the beginning of 1926, we 
handled cigars exclusively. At the 
present time we are distributors in 
Chicago and all of Cook County, as 
well as part of Lake County, 
Indiana, for such nationally ad- 
vertised brands as Dutch Masters, 
Harvester, Charles the Great, 44s, 
Henry George and Dry Slitz. 

The territory in which we operate 
has been divided into twenty sec- 
tions, each in charge of one sales- 
man, who literally handles it as his 
own private business under a plan 
of handling salesmen we have put 
into effect. A salesman can cover 
his territory in about two weeks, 
so that he calls on his drug store, 
cigar store, restaurant and con- 
fectionery trade, as well as upon 
his other customers, at, least twice 
a month, 


Developing Old Accounts 
BVIOUSLY, there are few 
stores selling cigars, ciga- 
rettes and tobaccos which do not 
handle at least one of our brands. 
The salesman’s problem, then, is 
not so much to open new accounts 
as it is to keep selling more goods to 
his old accounts. He must keep 
striving constantly to sell more sizes 
of whatever brand of ours the cus- 
tomer is already handling, to add 
our other brands to his stock, and 
to urge him to give all of our brands 
better display, which is one of the 
most important points in the re- 
tail sale of cigars. 
There is not a great deal of 
technical knowledge required to sell 


cigars; that is, a salesman is not 
compelled to know as much about 
cigars as he is about the prescribed 
methods of selling them. His 
stock in trade is an intimate famil- 
iarity with current retail practices, 
both good and bad, and an ability 
to impart this knowledge to pros- 
pects in such a manner that they 
will believe him and act upon his 
suggestions. That is the reason he 
must be quick to organize his 
thoughts and express them con- 
vincingly, more so than would be 
the case were he merely selling 
goods. on their own merits, for then 
he might depend upon his goods to 
speak for themselves to some ex- 
tent. 


New Problems 


S a matter of fact, until a 

comparatively few years ago 
a cigar salesman needed only to 
call on his trade and take their 
orders. The leading popular brands 
were sold without much special ef- 
fort being put behind them, and re- 
placements were taken as a matter 
of course. 
ever, larger advertising expendi- 
tures and a more pronounced de- 
gree of pressure in selling have 
brought about a highly competitive 
situation which the oldtime cigar 
salesman is unable to meet. Dis- 
play space in retail cigar stores is 
so bitterly contested that salesmen 
are compelled to exercise constant 
care merely to hold the ground they 
have won, 
~ It is one thing for a salesman to 
go into a drug store and sell a few 
boxes of cigars and entirely an- 
other thing to persuade the druggist 
to give his brand a prominent place 
on top of his show case or inside 
the case. A completely different 
type of selling is involved, yet that 
is the only way to sell cigars suc- 
cessfully in these strenuous times. 

There is no questioning the fact, 
however, that our efforts to break 
away from the old style of cigar 
selling have been rewarded. For 
ten years there has been no notice- 
able increase in cigar production. 
There are just about as many cigars 
sold now as there was in 1914, in 
spite of increasing population, 
greater prosperity or anything else. 
In the face of this condition our 
own sales records may prove in- 
teresting. 

Using 100 per cent for 1914 as 
our basic figure, the following fig- 
ures show our subsequent sales in- 
creases as compared with those of 
1914: 1915, 75 per cent; 1916, 173 
per cent; 1917, 231 per cent; 1918, 


More recently, how- - 
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238 per cent; 1919, 343 per cent: 
1920, 614 per cent; 1921, 654 pe: 
cent; 1922, 582 per cent; 1923, 732 
per cent; 1924, 950 per cent; 1925. 
1067 per cent; 1926, 1123 per cent 
and 1927, 1107 per cent. Fron: 
these figures it is aparent that eaci 
year until the last one has shown ; 
substantial gain over the precedin; 
year, and it must be remembered 
that we discontinued the sale oi 
cigarettes and tobaccos graduall\ 
between 1922 and 1925, thereby 
losing the volume we formerly at- 
tributed to those sources. In 1918 
our cigar sales were only 25 per 
cent of the total, while by 1926 they 
had increased nearly 2,000 per cent. 
From our two salesmen in 1915 
the force has now grown to more 
than twenty. We are regarded as 
one of the largest jobbers in any 
line of business in Chicago. 

At the present time there are 
but six large volume brands of 
cigars selling in Chicago, so great 
has been the power of this new 
keen competition I have mentioned. 
We are fortunate in serving as ex- 
clusive distributor in this territory 
for two of those six brands. At 
one time there were a great many 
more “best sellers,’ but they have 
been weeded out entirely, or their 
popularity has shrunk, or they were 
not of the type to command a large 
following, although they still sell in 
small quantities. Of the present 
secondary brands there are,a great 
many, of course, but they do not 
figure prominently with the six 
leaders. 


Preparing an Interview 


UR series of organized busi- 
ness talk plans, then, is just 
another step we are taking to 
adapt ourselves to modern sales 
problems within our industry. Our 
salesmen must present their propo- 
sition on the sheer merit of their 
own logic and forcefulness. And 
I will attempt to show how this 
course has enabled them to do it. 
In the first place, they must know 
how to prepare themselves for an 
interview with a customer before 
they enter his store. This does not 


mean that we encourage them to ° 


memorize their sales talks; on the 
contrary, we discourage it, striving 
rather to help them meet any sit- 
uation which may arise under all 
circumstances, and do it naturally 
and correctly. An interview is 
logically divided into two steps, as 
brought out in the course—the 
preparation and. the presentation. 
The preparation includes a defini- 
tion of the proposition, the propo- 
(Continued on page 1122) 
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Albuquerque, N. M.— 
the center of a large 
é retail shopping area 
with two prosperous 
counties 


Nl 


Mason City, Ia.— 
Serves a shopping 
area made up of 
seven prosperous 
counties 


“Today geographical and political lines 
have little to do with setting up trading 
areas. Markets are where people buy.” 
Retail Shopping Areas, the new J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company book, enables you 
accurately, quickly, to rate the markets for 
your specific product on the basis of actual 
retail distribution. As to character as well 
as size . consider an example— 


How do these towns rank for you? 


Here are three cities of about equal size: 
Albuquerque, N. M., Mason City, Ia., 
and Logansport, Ind. Would your sales 
quotas be the same for all? Glance at 
these figures from Part II of Retail Shop- 


ping Areas. 
Albu- Mason Logans- 


querque City port 
POMMIGHON: <ccaccccscdeaaes 21,000 22,682 23,120 
Shopping Area Population.. 102,600 124,782 85,495 
Income Tax Returns—Area 2,189 2,020 921 
Population Per Tax Return 47 62 93 
Department Stores ........ 3 2 4 


Obviously, now, the value of these towns 
as sales outlets must vary. For shopping 


cities: 
of a size-- 
measure them as Markets! 


J. Water ‘TL Hompson Company | ™* 


Ry PONE 
MUTT 


Logansport, Ind.— 
a good town be- 
tween Chicago 
and Indianapolis: 
does not reach out 
far for its retail 

shopping trade 


goods of low unit price whose markets 
may be measured in population alone, 
Mason City ranks first; for goods of large 
unit price Albuquerque stands at the top; 
and as a market for convenience goods, 
Logansport, on the basis of city population 
alone, leads. 

Retail Shopping Areas gives you in con- 
venient, organized form complete facts 
about the United States market as detailed 
as you may wish. 

Part I lists the 683 shopping areas ac- 
cording to the size of the centers. Part II 
gives the details. Part III lists each county 
by states, and names all _ incorporated 
places. The book contains two large 
United States maps and state maps, all in 
colors, a time-saving Summary for Quota 
Work, and state indexes for seven bases for 
sales quotas. 

For sales executives and others interested 
in market analysis and research, we believe 
Retail Shopping Areas will be invaluable. 
The price is $10.00. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room G), New York, 


Plédse Sen) Ml ft. 456: <les aca a copies of “Retail 


Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 
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In San Francisco - - - 


Examiner Leadership Has 
Been Undisputed for 
Over Thirty Years 


Monarch of the Dailies 


National Display - - - 


The Examiner ranked fifth in the United States in total 
volume of National Advertising during 1927. In San 
Franciscu it has been consistently first—for over 30 years. 


Local Display - - - 


More local retail stores spend far more in The Examiner 
than in any other San Francisco newspaper—and have for 
many years. 


Classified - - - 


The Examiner ranked eighth in the United States in 
Classified Advertising during 1927. In San Francisco it 
has been first by a wide margin for more than 30 years. 


Circulation - - - 


The Examiner has 75,088 greater circulation than the 
second paper Daily (an evening newspaper) and 204,491 
greater circulation than the second paper Sunday (a 
morning newspaper). 


Daily, 186,890 ~ Sunday, 368,928 


San Hrancisco Bxaminer 
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Why 
Investment Trusts 


Need More 
Advertisin3, 


By H. C. NORTH 


LTHOUGH the 
investment trust 
in this country 
has had a rapid 

and healthful growth, 
there still exists a high 
degree of mistrust on 
the part of the public, 
simply because the 
American people have 
not been educated to this 
new type of investment 
company. Even among 
financial advertis- 
ing managers of news- 
papers, there is an in- 
clination to look upon 
all save the older and 
larger trusts with sus- 
picion which comes of 
uncertainty. Indeed, the 
tendency has been pas- 
sively to discourage the 
newcomer from using 
the printed page in 
vending its securities. 
But despite the lack 
of nursing which most 
potential advertisers re- 
ceive, several of the in- 
stitutions have con- 
ducted educational cam- 
paigns, and others have 
used large space in an- 
nouncing specific issues. 
The volume, however, has not been 
great enough to arouse more than 
a desire for more information. 
Practically all that is known about 
‘he investment trust has come out 
of the publicity which curiosity and 
interest stimulated, and a large 
amount of this has been colored 
by misunderstanding and prejudice. 
While the investment trust has 
had over half a century of suc- 
cessful operation in England and 
“cotland, it is in its infancy here. 
“he first American company is but 


functions of the investment trust. 


Industry today must reach out after the small investors. 
means for gathering up the funds of small investors, but as yet they do not understand the 


seven years old, and most of the 
200, or thereabouts, now function- 
ing, sprang up during the last two 
years. Yet amid none too friendly 
critics, they have already attracted 
over $800,000,000 of American 
capital, the greater part of which 
has come from small investors. It is 
predicted by competent authorities 
that the investment in their securi- 
ties is on the point of passing the 
billion dollar mark, and _ British 
economists say with confidence that 
within ten years the number of 
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American investment trusts will 
have reached at least 500 showing 
resources of about ten billion dol- 
lars. 

It is during the last year, while 
the organizations were under direct 
fire of investigations, that the num- 
ber of trusts has seen its greatest 
growth, and during the last six 
months the largest amount of in- 


vestment trust capital has been 
raised. 
The increased interest in this 


new financial organization, which 
has allowed the older trusts to ex- 
pand and the younger ones to gain 
a sound footing, has generally been 
credited to conspicuous gains made 
by several of the larger houses, re- 


The investment trust provides a 


Only by constant and well-directed advertising can the 
investment trusts hope to show the small buyers the advantages of this form of advertising 


sulting in widespread attention to 
the whole subject; the increase in 
the number of bankers, dealers, 
bond houses willing to push the 
sale of investment trust securities ; 
and the publicity which periodicals 
and newspapers have given to the 
field. 

The activities of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Ottinger of New York State, 
and investigations looking toward 
regulation in five other states, 
probably gave the greatest impetus 
to the investment trust to date. Al- 
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though it was expected that these 
investigations would fan the flame 
of the already existing mistrust, 
the discussion about regulation 
which followed acquainted many 
investors with the investment trust 
for the first time. Since then maga- 
zines have added investment trust 
departments to their financial 
pages, and newspapers have de- 
voted an increasing amount of 
space to them. 


The Hesitant Investor 


But however much public con- 
fidence has been gained through 
general publicity, the mass of small 
investors for whom specialists say 
trust securities haye the greatest 
appeal are still either uninformed, 
or squeamish about investing their 
savings in them. As pointed out 
by Theodore J. Grayson, associate 
professor of finance, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 
the sales resistance encountered by 
the investment trust in this country 
is much higher than that in Eng- 
land. Because the American pub- 
lic hesitates to place its funds in 
investment trusts here, the cost of 
money to investing companies is 
often in excess of 10 per cent 
while in England it seldom exceeds 
3 per cent. 

The investment trust has been 
hailed in America as offering the 
best opportunity for small in- 
vestors to enjoy diversification of 
risk along with big business. The 
steady growth of American invest- 
ments in foreign securities during 
recent years is often pointed out. 
Since 1913 private loans by Ameri- 
cans to other countries have 
quintupled, but in spite of this 
striking increase the field has been 
only partly developed. Few in- 
vestors have the time or training 
necessary for selection of a diversi- 
fied list of foreign securities of- 
fering both safety and attractive 
yield. An investment trust with 
competent and reliable manage- 
ment offers this service. 

Furthermore, the small investor 
usually must invest in securities 
which have safety and satisfactory 
income at the sacrifice of future 
growth. The properly organized 
trust, with honest and efficient 
management, can give safety, yield, 
and at the same time offer growth 
in value with the general increase 
of wealth. 

The investment trust is a rela- 
tively new venture in this country 
and it was to be expected that the 
public would view it with consid- 
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erable confusion. At present it is 
difficult to arrive at an accurate 
definition of what it really is, there 
being some score or more different 
types of holding companies, in- 
vestment companies, finance com- 
panies, etc., having the name or 
being considered in the same class. 
To date definition and information 
have been left largely in the hands 
of spontaneous publicity, leaving 
many questions unanswered and 
many questionable answers. The 
investment trust has been likened 
by Leland Rex Robinson, president 
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Second International, to any other 
business corporation “whose raw 
material is the capital subscribed 
by debenture holders, and _ pre- 
ferred and common stockholders, 
and whose finished product is a 
widely diversified, carefully select- 
ed and continuously supervised 
group of investment securities.” 
When misunderstanding exists 
regarding any business corpora- 
tion, its first step is to give clear 
and specific information regarding 
its product to the public through 
the various advertising mediums. 


How to Avoid Duplication 
on Trade-Marks 


By JAMES SIDNEY HOLMES 


Trake Mlark Specialist 


HE first and most important 

act towards the registration 

of a trade-mark is the search, 
and there are few persons, in or 
out of the practice of law, who 
are fully cognizant of what is 
actually required in the making of 
a search. 

The ordinary search merely in- 
tends discovery of a similar mark 
in the same classification as found 
in the records of registered marks 
in the patent office. For example, 
we are in the general clothing 
business and want to register the 
word “Reba” for men’s shoes 
though our store handles or sells 
all kinds of men’s and women’s 
clothing, but without expert advice 
we merely think now of using 
“Reba” on shoes. 

So we ask our patent attorney 
to search and he searches ‘“Reba”’ 
from records of registered marks. 
We receive a report that the way 
is clear and spend our money and 
in time receive our certificate 
“Reba” for shoes. Then we dis- 
cover, through the channels of 
trade, perhaps, that “Beba” or 
“Seba” or some like sounding word, 
is used, perhaps not on shoes but 
on cheap men’s hosiery or some 
items of poor quality clothing 
which are being sold in the same 
stores with our fine “Reba” shoes. 

Of course we are provoked and 
perhaps damaged and we _ face 
what might be a costly litigation. 
This could all have been avoided 
had our searcher included in his 
investigation every registration 


under various letter indexes in the 
patent office and had he also in- 
cluded a search covering various 
separate articles of clothing be- 
sides shoes. 

Even this is not yet as thorough 
as should be, for thousands oi 
marks applied for registration have 
never been finally allowed and 
these too should be searched for, 
as we have seen before in these 
articles, first date of use is the most 
essential consideration in the adop- 
tion of a new mark. Still again, 
after doing all above outlined, we 
are not yet safe and sure, because 
other thousands of marks are used 
and for which no application for 
registration has ever been made at 
all, 

Search of this last class cannot 
be 100 per cent perfect but it is 
necessary to go to the very limit 
in finding, if humanly possible, any 
prior used mark which may or 
could possibly, at some future date, 
pop up to cause complications and 
possible loss. 

In the very first thought to regis- 
ter “Reba” we should have, at the 
same time, included all articles of 
clothing, thus anticipating that we 
might, some time in the future, de- 
cide to use in on articles other than 
shoes, and so prevent, in advance, 
its registration for any article of 
clothing by another. 

The illustration is from practical 
experience and might be also ap- 
plied to any class or other line of 
business, 

(Continued on page 1137) 
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Is Sunpay 


A DAY OF REST 


FOR WEEK-DAY 


ADVERTISING 
CLAIMS 


Nor when the week-day claims 
are based on home coverage! 

For Sunday circulation is home 
circulation. Sunday’s tally—or fail- 
ure to tally—with week-day circu- 
lation and advertising proves or 
disproves claims for week-day home 
coverage. 

In Boston, for instance— 

Three seven-day newspapers carry 
most of Boston’s national and local ad- 
vertising. Only one of these three, the 
Globe, holds its group of readers in 
Metropolitan Boston practically intact 
over Sunday. The other two lose a 
third and two-thirds, respectively. 

This means that the every-day home 
newspaper in Boston is the Globe. 


al y i 


Both local and national advertisers 
recognize this fact. 

Boston merchants place more adver- 
tising in the Globe seven days a week 
than anywhere else. In department 
store advertising, which must reach the 
home, the Globe contains not only as 
much space on Sunday as the other three 
papers combined, but leads by 45% for 
the seven days. 

In display advertising, the Globe also 
leads Sunday and daily in four of the five 
major space classifications. In automo- 
tive advertising, a classification in which 
Sunday copy is the rule, the Globe leads 
seven days a week. 


Home circulation and home advertis- 
ing, however, are not the cause but the 
result of the basic reason for the Globe’s 
home coverage—an editorial policy that 
gives foremost consideration to the 
reader in the home. 

The Globe carries more city and 
suburban news than any Boston news- 
paper. Its Household Department, es- 
tablished thirty-four years ago as the 
first “women’s page” in the country, 
is an institution faithfully recognized by 
Boston women. School news is very 
complete. Its sport page is second to 
none—the arbiter for all of New Eng- 
land and widely quoted throughout the 
country. 


i incotsdag on this home coverage ques- 

tion in Boston, the Globe scores 
from every angle—advertising, circula- 
tion and editorial. 

Boston is a “‘home”’ city if there ever 
was one. Civic consciousness is devel- 
oped to high degree, and there are more 
homes per capita than in most cities. 
Moreover, the average family wealth in 
this trading area of 3,000,000 people is 
$9,000—fourth highest in the United 
States! 

National advertisers cannot ade- 
quately cover this rich home market 
without the Boston Globe. 

7 7 7 
Our booklet will help you in determining 
how best to sell in the Boston market. 
Send for a copy. 


The Boston Globe 
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Uncle Sam’s Gift of 
$325,000,000 to the 
Mississippi Valley 


Is certain to increase 
the buying power of 
the Industrial South 


Memphis—in the busy center of the 
Nation’s Greatest Internal Building 
Activity — offers an eager and respon- 
sive market to all advertisers who 
will strike while the iron is hot! 


— legislation in Washington, authorizing the 

immediate expenditure of $25,000,000 of the proposed 
$325,000,000 to be spent to stem the flood waters of the 
Mississippi, has focused the eyes of the Nation on this 
rich valley. 


Now, with the forces of the Mississippi River har- 
nessed and directed to profit, industry, agriculture and 
commerce, with safety to human beings and property— 
confidence will be still greater. A new spirit has pervaded 
the people of this rich, fertile valley. Optimism, enthusi- 
asm and industry is the order of the day. 


Memphis, geographically located in the center of this . 
“new-born” valley, will direct, in a large measure, the de- \ 
velopment, expansion and progress of this New South. 
Your sales message will best command the interest of 
this great Mississippi Valley populace if it appears in in 
the columns of “The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL s 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper—An Institution of the South . . . forthe South . . . Since 1840 . 
AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31, 1928 rit 

of 

° ‘ wl 
Morning and Evening, 170,190 Sunday, 141,124 m 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives | to 


When the Salesmen Try 
to Save Shoe Leather 


H. M. Stewart 


HEN the McCray Re- 

frigerator Sales Cor- 

poration brought out a 

new display case early 
in the year the first problem was 
to get in enough orders to war- 
rant a full production schedule for 
the factory. To accomplish this 
the full cooperation of the sales- 
men was needed. It was not only 
necessary to work up their en- 
thusiasm about it, but necessary to 
influence every salesman to work 
every nook and cranny of his ter- 
ritory for immediate sales, instead 
of waiting to build up “prospects” 
Which might be closed a month, six 
months or a year later. 


All too often when a new prod- 
uct is announced the salesmen do 
not get behind the product with 
enough enthusiasm to build up 


By JOHN GARTH 


a quick sales volume so 
as to put production on 
a profitable quantity 
basis from the start. 

To obviate any delay 
in getting production on 
a big scale basis quickly 
McCray used full page 
advertising in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, an- 
nouncing the new prod- 
uct. As everybody 
knows, it is easy enough 
to advertise a new prod- 
uct, but to see that 
every salesman uses that 
advertising to the best 
advantage is another 
problem. 

H. M. Stewart, vice- 
president and sales man- 
ager of the company, 
wanted to make sure 
that every salesman 
would not only see the 
advertising, but use it in 
his daily sales work. To 
accomplish this Mr. 
Stewart wrote his men: 

The first big news an- 
nouncing the new all-por- 
celain model case 104 will 


be made in a full page in 
the Saturday Evening Post 


on February 18. This announcement 


will be seen and read by thousands. 

This new model, I think, is the most 
beautiful Case ever built, and I am so 
enthusiastic about it that I have told 
Mr. Ullin that we will sell at least 500 
every month during March, April and 
May; he has taken me seriously and is 
planning production accordingly. 

Now, the thing I want you to do is 
go to your news stand the first thing 
Thursday morning, February 15, buy a 
copy of the Saturday Evening Post, 
then start right out and call on at least 
ten or more stores and markets, show 
them our ad and tell them all about this 
new model. 

Between Thursday and Saturday of 
next week, you should call on at least 
25 stores and markets to tell them the 
story about the new McCray Display- 
All Case. Then on Saturday the 18th, 
I want you to write and tell me how 
many calls you have made, what the 
trade thinks of the new model, how 
many prospects you have lined up, also 
how many of these new cases you will 
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sell during March, April and May. I 
want this latter information so I can 
tell Mr. Ullin what to plan on in the 
way of production. 

Have you full particulars regarding 
this new model? If not, let me know 
what information you want. The Feb- 
ruary issue of the McCray News con- 
tains complete information regarding 
this new Case. 

Now, remember, buy a Post February 
15, make at least 25 calls, and report to 
me the following Saturday. 


When the men received the letter 
they followed instructions and 
bought a copy of the magazine and 
began using it in their sales work. 
Immediately after reports began 
coming in telling of their success. 
These reports were used as the 
basis of an article in the McCray 
house organ, “The McCray News.” 


Excerpts from some of the sales- 
men’s reports show how the plan 
worked. One salesman from To- 
ledo reported the sale of ten cases 
as a result of his canvassing and 
using the magazine advertising in 
his sales talks. The Kalamazoo 
salesman reported a special can- 
vass of twenty calls, resulting in 
two prospects and one sale. An- 
other salesman reported twenty-two 
calls and three sales. The first 
issue of the house organ after the 
new model was announced carried 
reports—all of them favorable— 
from fourteen salesmen. 


Reports From Salesmen 


Interest was not permitted to lag. 
Following issues of the house organ 
contained more reports. The spe- 
cial canvass plan had worked so 
well that the first two weeks in May 
were set aside for special canvass- 
ing on certain types of products 
and among a certain class of pros- 
pects. 


The men were again backed up 
with full page advertising, and the 
slogan “More Cold Canvassing, At 
Least Ten Calls a Day,” was adopt- 
ed for the drive. Again the reports 
from the salesmen were reprinted. 
A special letter from the editor of 
the house organ was sent to all the 
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salesmen asking for letters which 
could be used to show their success 
with the cold canvass plan, and the 
use of the complete issue of the 
magazine containing the advertise- 
ment as an introduction. 

Here is the letter sent to the men 
to get them to send in reports: 

Did you read the article in the cur- 

rent issue of the NEWS by Vice 
President Stewart entitled “Now Is The 
Time To Call On Hotels and Restau- 
rants?’—of course you did. 
_ You will recall that he suggested set- 
ting aside the first two weeks in May 
tor canvassing of Hotels and Restau- 
rants. The two weeks are up Saturday, 
so won’t you please tell us as to how 
many Hotels and Restaurants you have 
called on, how many prospects you 
picked up, and how many sales, if any, 
you made as.a result of this canvass? 

We are going to have an article in 
the June issue on this particular can- 
vass. Surely you will want to be rep- 
resented in this article—so let’s have 
your report by May 23rd, earlier if 
possible. Just turn this letter over and 
jot down your report and send it back 
to the Editor in the enclosed envelope. 
Thank you. 


This was followed by an article 
in the McCray News describing the 
results achieved by various sales- 
men; some of the reports gave ex- 


ness which existed in every terri- 
tory. 

In this connection H. M. Stevens, 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
McCray, wrote his men: “Recently 
I made a check-up in a certain ter- 
ritory to ascertain how well it was 
being covered by the salesmen re- 
sponsible for that territory. | 
stopped off in several small and 
average-sized towns, called on a few 
grocery stores, markets and res- 
tuarants. I just dropped in casu- 
ally, and during one afternoon's 
work I picked up three prospects 
who were in need of refrigerator 
equipment and, were ready to place 
their order. In making further in- 
quiry I was told that no McCray 
salesman had called on them in 
months.” 

This is a typical example of the 
amount of business which sales- 
men, if left to follow their own 
ideas of covering a territory, will 
overlook. The great trouble is that 
the average salesman wants to 
work on live prospects, or what he 
considers to be live prospects, and 
stop at that. He would rather wait 
for leads than go out and dig up 


To H. M. Stewart, Vice-President of the McCray 
Refrigerator Sales Company, advertisin3, is not 
only publicity, but a sales tool to be used by his 
salesmen in their daily work. He has been very 


successful in usin’, advertising, to induce his men 
to 30 out and make special “cold turkey”’ drives 
for new customers. What he accomplished is told 
in this article. Perhaps you can use the idea 


cellent examples of results from 
cold canvassing, such as the one 
from a salesman in Toledo, which 
reports twenty-two calls and two 
sales; another reporting thirty calls 
and five sales; another, twenty-five 
calls and twelve prospects; while 
still another salesman reported two 
sales the first day of the intensive 
canvass. 

The salesmen’s reports showed 
an average of six sales and twelve 
live prospects to every hundred 
calls as a result of the special drive. 
This showed that there was a vast 
amount of business waiting to be 
closed, which would be overlooked 
in the ordinary routine of sales 
work. If it accomplished nothing 
else, the drive was more that worth 
while for what it taught the men 
about the volume of potential busi- 


his own leads. He would prefer 
to continue to call on prospects 
with whom he is acquainted, rather 
than go out and make a store-to- 
store canvass for new leads, which 
are often easier to sell than the 
prospect who has heard his story 
many times in the past. 

It is one of the most serious 
problems many sales managers 
have to face, and Mr. Stewart’s 
methods show what can be done 
when some plan is used to call 
the salesmen’s attention to the vast 
amount of potential business wait- 
ing to be closed in every territory. 

A number of sales managers 
have found it necessary to require 
their men to make a certain stated 
number of “cold turkey” calls 
every day and to render a report 
on these calls. Some sales man- 
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agers even go as far as to require 
their men to make these calls be- 
fore any “follow up” calls are 
made. They feel that this constant 
replacement of. old names with 
fresh leads on the salesman’s list 
of calls is the most important part 
of the day’s work. 

Every sales manager realizes 
that nothing is deader than a pros- 
pect list which has been worked 
to death. They feel that it is bet- 
ter to forget some alleged prospects 
which have been worked time an 
again and go out after entirely new 
ones. Many salesmen get to th 
point where they are working in 
circles by spending too much tim: 
calling on prospects who have 
heard the sales story so often that 
it has ceased to interest them. 

Doubtless such a cold canvass 
drive could well be a part of the 
procedure in every sales organiza- 
tion—just to keep the men in the 
habit of making plenty of calls, if 
for nothing else. 


S.N.P.A. Members 
Are Urged to Develop 
Dealer Tie-up Pages 


Pont ger cooperation with na- 
tional advertisers in the develop- 
ment by local newspapers of dealer 
tie-up advertising was urged at the an- 
nual mecting of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, now 
being held at Biloxi, Mississippi. 

“The Association of National Adver- 
tisers says that many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars is being lost to 
newspapers through failure of local ad- 
vertisers to use the opportunities which 
cooperative advertising offers,” Col. 
Luke Lea of the Nashville Tennessean, 
chairman of the advertising committee, 
pointed out. 

Other advertising questions to be 
discussed were, “What is a fair per- 
centage of cost for securing local ad- 
vertising?”; “Do special representatives 
adequately represent their papers in 
protecting them against unreasonable 
cooperation and free publicity?”; “Do 
publishers pay too much attention to 
lineage volume and too little to amount 
counted in volume for which they are 
not paid, especially in classified depart- 
ment?”; “Is not newspaper advertising 
being injured in numerous cities by 
competitors knocking each other instead 
of selling the prospective advertiser on 
the use of newspaper advertising and 
then trying to get some of the busi- 
ness?” and “What is considered a rea- 
sonable per cent selling cost for local 
advertising ?” 


John F. McCauley Dies 


John Francis McCauley, 75, for 
twenty-one years managing editor of 
the Pittsburgh Sun, died at his home 
in Muskogee, Oklahoma, Monday. He 
moved there recently from Cincinnati. 
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Mr. Hali Says— 


“The increase 
in RALSTON 
sales in Indian- 

apolis is steady 
iia —far ahead of 
most territories” 

—by Using 

The NEWS 


Exclusively! 


T HE NEWS Food Product and Grocery pages, 
on which RALSTON has advertised so ef- 
fectively, carried more than twice the food linage 
of all other Indianapolis newspapers combined, in 
1927. The NEWS Food and Grocery total of 1,075,- 
989 lines was probably the largest volume of ad- 
vertising in this classification of any newspaper 
in the world. 


To sell food products, or any other merchandise, 
successfully, in the important Indianapolis Mar- 
ket, only one newspaper is needed—The NEWS. 


LIs NEW 


New York: DAN A.CARROLL Chicazo: J. E. LUTZ 


The 


NDIANAP 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 
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The Only Store in Town 


A. B. Crock, Store Mgr. 
Hillman Supply Company 


Spero modern brick store does a monthly busi- 
ness of from $20,000 to $28,000. In addition 
to the usual lines of merchandise handled by a 
department store, a drug department is operated 


by the store, and all advertised 
brands of proprietary medicines 
are handled. Cigars, cigarettes, 
tobaccos, candies, soda water and 
ice cream are sold, of course. 
Among the products in stock are 
Moore stoves, Atlantic Refining 
Company and American Gasoline, 
Hoover Sweepers, Gainaday Wash- 
ing Machines, Pacemaker Shovels, 
Gillette Blades, Rumford Baking 
Powder, Quaker products, Karo 
Syrup, Hershey’s Chocolate, H. J. 
Heinz 57 Varieties, Cruickshank 
products, Beech-Nut products and 
Van Camp foods; Lifebuoy, Rinso, 
La France, Palmolive, P. & G., 
Colgate, Bon-Ami soap products, 
Curtiss Candy, Jello, National 
Biscuits, Parker Pens, Freed-Eise- 


cA billion and a quarter dollar field for your 


product covered only by Industrial Retail Stores 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


7 have are 500 families in Jerome, Pa., and 
they are all customers of the Hillman Supply 
Company's store. 


mann and Atwater Kent radios, dresses from Joe 
Rice, Endicott-Johnson Shoes, Storrs-Schaeffer 
Clothes, Bear Brand Hosiery, 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. 
Phillips-Jones Collars, Goodyear Tires, Ete. 


Hillman Supply Company’s Store at Jerome, Pa. | 


The Only Store in Town 


| 


ish. 


\ 
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“Pay on Delivery” Plan to Be 
Ready Next Month 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


ARD on the heels of the 
H signing by the president of 

the Postal Rates Act, offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department 
have set to work on the details of 
the new system of terminal postage 
for advertisers’ replies. This device 
for allowing readers to respond to 
advertisements without prepayment 
of postage is the one feature of the 
Postal Act that involves what might 
be termed new construction in the 
set-up at the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The rate revisions will, of 
course, necessitate rearrangements 
of schedules and the penalizing of 
underpaid mail will involve an ex- 
tension of the “postage due” ma- 
chinery. But the fresh facility for 
advertisers’ follow-ups is the one 
wholly new element supplied as a 
result of the recent action by Con- 
gress. 


To Use Special Forms 


ROSPECTS are that new pro- 

gram: of C.O.D. postage can 
become effective July 1 or soon 
after, despite the fact that special 
business reply cards and business 
reply envelopes must be provided 
for circularization by advertisers 
who wish to offer to “pay the 
freight” on replies. If the Post 
Office Department can turn around 
thus quickly on its new responsibil- 
ity, it will be due to the fact that 
the scheme of pay-at-destination 
postage, while new to the public, 
has been long in the minds 
of the postal administrators. 
To be sure, they thought of 
it only antagonistically for many 
years. Nevertheless, the very cir- 
cumstance that they turned the issue 
inside out hunting for cons as well 
as pros has given them a familiarity 
with the basic principles that will be 
valuable in framing the regulations 
for the new instrumentality of ad- 
vertising. 

Take, by way of illustration, the 
matter of compensating postmasters 
at fourth-class offices whose income 
is prorated on their cancellations of 
postage stamps on outgoing mail. 
From the date, long years ago, when 
collect-on-delivery postage was first 
proposed, the department heads 


foresaw the difficulties of reconcil- 
ing village and small-town postmas- 
ters who would be cheated out of 
cancellations by letters and cards 
that bore no stamps. Appreciating 
this problem, it was the more simple 
for the Post Office, when it was 
finally won over to the idea of C. 
O. D. postage, to work out a plan 
whereby fourth-class postmasters 
may figure the C. O. D. units into 
their cancellations and whereby first, 
second and third class offices will, 
similarly, be given credit (in the 
fixing of compensation and allow- 
ances) for the C. O. D.’s originating 
at such offices. 


The Question of Cost 


HE question awaiting solution 

at the Post Office Department 
and one that may not be conclu- 
sively settled offhand is the price 
to be put on the new service. The 
act just signed by the president 
allows an “additional postage 
charge” of not more than two cents 
on each card and letter. Some ad- 
vertisers who have been enclosing a 
stamped and addressed envelope 
with each follow-up or direct adver- 
tising message have told the depart- 
ment that they will gladly pay 3 or 
4 cents each for returns that are 
strictly net and that thereby relieve 
the advertisers of the heavy losses 
the latter have sustained on unused 
reply cards or envelopes. 

On the other hand there are ad- 
vertisers whose policy has been not 
to enclose return postage in the past, 
but who have counted on using the 
new scheme of assessment for actual 
replies. Some of this latter class 
protest that double fare would be 
too much on replies, especially where 
the replies come in large volume and 
collection of the postage due may 
be made in large lumps. 

Another question of policy re- 
maining for determination and 
which is of utmost importance to 


-advertisers is whether the Post 
. Office Department shall place any 


time limit on a given C. O. D. con- 
cession. Most advertisers, mindful 
of how replies dribble over long 
periods, have assumed that the 
privilege of payment-at-destination, 
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once secured by an _ advertiser 
through purchase of the special 
cards or envelopes required, would 
be exercisable by the advertiser’s 
customers at will, be it a matter of 
months or years. 

Some of the practical men at the 
Post Office Department who are 
building the working plan insist that 
this good-until-used arrangement 
would entail hardship on the admin- 
istrative forces. In order to obtain 
the right to invite unstamped mail 
from customers and prospects an 
advertiser will, according to present 
plans, be required to post a bond or 
make a deposit with the postmaster 
of his city. Presumably there will 
be a time limit on such bond or 
deposit. Futhermore, the postal 
officials claim that it would upset 
their bookkeeping arrangements to 
keep open indefinitely the account of 
an advertiser who put out free-fare 
bids for replies only at intervals or 
on special occasions. Hence the 
sentiment in departmental circles for 
a‘time limit on every mailing of the 
special reply cards or envelopes. 


Expect Added Revenue 


N the course of discussions of 

this new advertising aid that en- 
sued while the authorizing bill was 
in the throes of Congressional con- 
sideration, Post Office officials won 
over a number of advertisers who 
resented the prescription of special 
card and envelope forms, preferring 
their own pet covers for replies. 
The department stood its ground 
that only by the use of special forms 
could it keep tab on its C. O. D. 
traffic. 

The further point was made, how- 
ever, that these special forms would 
prove the salvation of advertisers 
because, were limits not thus placed 
on unstamped mailings, the custom- 
ers of advertisers might, in many 
instances, assume that they -were 
privileged to drop unstamped all 
mail for these advertisers and the 
consequence would be that an ad- 
vertiser might find himself called 
upon to shoulder much of the post- 
age expense on routine incoming 
mail as well as outgoing mail. 

While the Post Office Department 
has made a wild guess that C. O. D. 
postage will add at least $4,000,000 
to its annual income, there are secret 
hopes at Washington of an even 
larger gain. In addition to the 
revenue from new reply cards and 
envelopes, the department hopes to 
boost its receipts through larger 
mailings of advertising matter and 
more persistent follow-ups. 
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+ The Advertising Gallery P 


A monthly review of trends > 


and conditions, occupying 
full-page space in the news- 
papers, is being published 
as advertising by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, 
New York. This is another 
striking illustration of the 
development of bank adver- 
tising, both in volume and 
character, to a point where 
it is not unsimilar to that 
of department stores 
(Newell-Emmett Co., Inc.) 


To rest your pins 


~. 

Light, humorous copy and illustrations So they!! 

are being used on the subway cards 

by Ansonia, to create a friendly feel- 

ing for Squareclox. So successful has 

been the effort that the company has Ds, 

had numerous requests for the cards 

for private use, from nurseries. 
schools, and factories 


(Newell-Emmett Co., Inc.) | 


step out 
When day begins 
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mark on your face 
¢ the locomotive “picks up” so 
it 
¢ sign that down in the car trucks Timken 
e taken out 88% of the starting resistance! 


equipped trains on the Milwaukee 


icant and fuel are saved, wear and 


costs greatly reduced, and 


Timkens are more than anti-frict gs. They have 


the full thrust capacity, greater load-carrying 
area, the shock-resistance ¢ endless durability—for 
railroad anti-friction beari 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


yr. Iwo ideas for picturing smooth speed a 

are represented in the Timken and 

the Torrington advertisements. Tim- 

ken emphasizes the ease of shaving 

on a Timken equipped train, while 2 

Q Torrington drives home its story 
through suggestion 

(Gardner Adv. Co., Inc., 

| 


4 t (Hazard Adv. Corp. veal 


A trade paper in the drapery field 
Y~ has helped manufacturers to describe 
their new fabrics, designs, and col- 
ors by making it possible for them 
to insert swatches of the actual ma- 
terial in their advertisements. Am- Ps, 
ory, Browne & Company recently 
made ingenious use of this practice 
by suggesting an actual test of its 
new waterproof fabric 


(George Batten Co., Inc.) 
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 Greyhounals 
for SMOOTH 
SPEED 


E standard set by the users of mechanism of which 
ball bearings are a vital part is one of performance. 
They demand that ball bearings deliver the maximum of 
smooth, speedy, quiet operation . . . with a minimum of 
friction, and construction which retains the lubricant. 


DISTRICT SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


P Gibson & Hodgion 
These are characteristic features of Torrington Ball Bear- 2315 Dime Bank Bldg, 
ings. It is why you may recommend them to the most exact- Detroit, Mich. 


why they surmount every test of usage. S.W. Anderson 
565 W. Washington Blvd. 


ing customers . . . 
That is why we say... use Torrington Ball Bearings. 
Their long and smooth performance is due to the fact 

that they are of uniform manufacture. It is a feature 


made certain by Torrington precision methods. 


Sap ington, Conn., USA 


—— 1866 


Spill some ink on 


Cm 


Then... 


wipe it off — 
There will be 


no spot...... 


yw sample is Lancaster Stayso Slip Cover 
Cloth. Like the Lancaster Stayso Denim on 
page 10, itis not only waterproof, but sunproof 


and mildewproof as well. 


This Sample 


Hotels, clubs and other social centers are find- 
ing that Stayso-treated fabrics for furniture in 
lounges and lobbies give the necessary long wear 
and may be kept always clean, because dust and 
spots may be wiped off instantly with adampceloth. 


Use posteard on page 10 for further information. 


Amory, Browne @ Co. 


62 Worth Street 48 branklin Street 


CHICACYU 
234 So. Franklia St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


LANCASTER FABRICS 
eV TTS ee VS YUN UY CVU VOOM Y Ve 
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New Tactics Gave Us a Jump 
on Competition 


(Continued from page 1108) 


sition’s appeal and the appeal’s il- 
lustration. There are five steps to 
the presentation: parallel compari- 
son, suggestion, explanation, con- 
firmation and conclusion, 

Translated into terms of our own 
business, the preparation means just 
this: The proposition may be that 
all successful stores which sell 
cigars carry complete stocks and 
display them properly. The prop- 
Osition’s appeal, then, is to make 
each customer apply this principle 
to himself, to see himself and his 
store in the light of the success 
and failure of other stores. This 
appeal may be illustrated by any 
number of actual examples, and to 
present them decisively the sales- 
man must have outlined his inter- 
view before it takes place and must 
have planned the illustrations he is 
to use. By doing this in advance 
he is equipped to meet any emer- 
gency. 


Drawing Upon Experience 


His parallel comparison, as the 
first step in his presentation, takes 
up in detail the difference between 
retailers who sell cigars according 
to the most successful methods, and 
those who do not. He cites in- 
stances to prove his points, and on 
the strength of his contention sug- 
gests to his prospect that he pattern 
his plan after that of those success- 
ful merchants whose methods he 
has described. 

He explains all the details of his 
suggestion fully, and then is ready 
for the fourth step, the confirma- 
tion. Purposely he has cited cases 
of other retailers whom his pros- 
pect either knows or may con- 
veniently consult. He confirms 
everything he has said by drawing 
upon the actual experiences of 
these other men, either in person 
or over the phone. By that time 
his prospect logically is in the mood 
for the conclusion, which takes the 
form of an order for new sizes and 
brands or in the sort of case display 
which will result in increased sales 
for him and for us. 

This is the barest outline of the 
fifteen lessons in the course. They 
were elaborated on greatly, nat- 
urally, and several different classes 
were required to complete the dis- 
cussion of several of the points, 
but the whole thing was emphasized 


in such a way that the salesman 
could not fail to grasp the prin- 
ciples involved and, at the same 
time, improve their sales methods. 
After the first few lessons the 
men were instructed to get up in 
front of the group and talk. They 
were self-conscious, their reason- 
ing was not clear, they made mis- 
takes in their choice of words, and 
their whole discussion of a subject 
was incoherent and jumbled. 
Gradually they overcame these 
faults. Their progress was plainly 
noticeable almost from week to 
week. Ina short time many of the 
better speakers among them were 
able to talk on a moment’s notice 
on practically any subject assigned 
to them, provided they had even a 
slight knowledge of it. They 
learned to organize their thoughts 
before speaking and, once they 
started to talk, to follow their 
subject through from its logical 
beginning to its conclusion, without 
diverging, repeating themselves or 
groping awkwardly for the words 
and phrases they were seeking. 


Improved Salesmanship 


As I say, I have been repeatedly 
astonished that a few systematic 
lessons in speaking can transform 
comparatively shy, untalkative men 
into speakers of no little ability. 
There is nothing magical about the 
course at all, obviously, but it put 
the idea into the men’s heads; it 
made them realize the need for im- 
provement; it implanted in them 
a desire to improve, and it gave 
them an opportunity to learn and to 
practice. Before the course was 
over they were speaking regularly 
before the group, both extempo- 
raneously and on prepared subjects. 
They enjoyed it, as it attested by 
their practically unanimous attend- 
ance, and they profited immensely 
thereby. The further fact that 
under our plan the men are, to all 
intents and purposes, in business 
for themselves and not obliged to 
attend if they did not choose, is still 
another endorsement of the plan. 

The salesman who took first prize 
in the final contest was a pretty 
good natural speaker to begin with, 
but the second high man was one 
who would have been singled out as 
probably the most unconvincing 
speaker of the group before the 
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course began. One of the surest 
signs of a weak salesman, in our 
business, is the lack of case dis- 
plays he is instrumental in obtain- 
ing. Of recent weeks this man’s 
case displays have grown from near 
the bottom of the list to close to the 
top. 

Another of our men increased 
his sales 20 per cent during April 
—while attending the classes—over 
April of last year. In fact, all the 
salesmen are turning in bigger vol- 
umes of sales than they did last 
month or the same month last year, 
and in view of the present business 
situation, we have nothing to which 
this gain may be attributed except 
our course in speaking. 

It has been nearly a month now 
since the contest closed, but the 
salesmen are urging us to inaugu- 
rate something else. Their enthusi- 
asm has increased rather than di- 
minished in this interval, and we 
will probably have to introduce 
something new if for no other rea- 
son than because of their insistence 
upon it. Knowing the effects of 
the last course, however, as demon- 
strated by growing sales, they are 
finding us even more anxious to 
begin another than they are them- 
selves. 


Eastman Kodak Begins 
“Confession” Advertising 


“T Felt Ashamed—He was so proud 
of his children; why hadn’t I taken 
snapshots of mine?” 

Under this headline, Eastman Kodak 
Company begins a new style of advertis- 
ing, which is appearing in full-page 
space in Everybody’s, Complete Story, 
Far West, Munsey’s, Sea Stories, Fron- 
tier, Adventure, Popular, Top Notch, 
Short Stories Sport Story, Argosy-All 
Story, Flynn’s Detective Story, Love 
Story, Western Story and in June 23 
Liberty. 


Chero-Cola Renamed 


Chero-Cola Company has _ changed 
the name of its beverage, Chero-Cola to 
Cher O. The new name is being adver- 
tised in newspapers throughout the 
country under the direction of the 
Roche Advertising Agency, Chicago. 


Hyland Joins Smart Set 


Philip D. Hyland has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Mass Market 
Group to become advertising manager 
of Smart Set. - 


Ahern to Telezraph 


Harry Ahern, formerly advertising 
manager of the New York Evening 
Post and of the New York Evening 
Graphic, is now advertising manager of 
the Morning Telegraph there. 
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Dallas Presents 


to American Industry 
a true picture of the 
$ix Billion Dollar 

Market of the Great 

Southwest, 


i. IS an accepted fact that industry 
follows population and buying 
ower when raw materials and other 
asic factors make possible successful 
operation. 


This being true, American industry 
will be interested in this six billion 
dollar, self-contained market of 12 
million people, known as the South- 
west---Lexas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 


The messages that Dallas will 
present to American Industry about 
the Southwest with Dallas as the log- 
ical center, will all be based on facts. 
No half-truths or propaganda will 
be resorted to. 


Back of these messages and sup- 
porting the facts will be authentic 
data supplied through recent exhaus- 
tive surveys made by two of America’s 
leading industrial engineering firms. 

That the Southwest isaseparate and 
distinct market that should be served 
from within is already recognized by 
hundreds of far sighted institutions 
now profitably operating here. 


Dallas 


© J Industrial and Distribution Center of 
the Southwest Twelve Million People 
-Six Billion Dollar Market « « « ee 
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The object of this advertisement 
and others to follow is to present 
these facts to others who should be 
interested and who can profit thereby. 

Dallas has for distribution to 
interested executives seven distinct 
pieces of literature. They are: 1. 


Market map covering all cities and 
towns and all formsoftransportation. 
2. Market analysis--growth of market, 
population, income, etc. 3. Serving 
the Southwest from Dallas--distribu- 
tion of population and buying power 
--comparison with other markets. 4. 
Manufacturing facilities including 
labor, power, fuel, raw materials, 
taxation, factory sites, analysis 
of existing industries and manufac- 
turing opportunities. 5. Dallas as a 
city in which to live. 6. Growth of 
Dallas. 7. Texas corporation laws. 

Your inquiry will bring any or all 
of this illuminating and informative 
literature. Please address: 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1110 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Dallas ’ 
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DALLAS 


Pays a Deserved Tribute 


to TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA 
ARKANSAS 
and LOUISIANA 


This advertisement is paid for by 
Dallas, but it is about the great 
Southwest. All that Dallas is or 
hopes to be is due to this six billion 
dollar market she serves. 

Dallas’ growth from 100,000 in 
1910 to 280,000 today is because 
the Southwest has made this growth 
possible. 


The Southwest produces more 
than one-half of the American cot- 
ton; more than 60% of the petro- 
leum and more than three-fourths 
of the mohair. 


Texas leads the nation in agricul- 
ture—its farm crops totaling more 
than a billion dollars annually. 


Add to this more than two bil- 
lion dollars in manufactured prod- 
ucts and approximately a billion 
dollars in mineral products and we 
have sound reasons for 
the intense interest of 
industry in this rich 
territory as well as the 
reason for the trend of 
population swinging to- 
ward the Southwest. 
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St. Louis Sales Managers 
Review Year’s Work 


OURSES in letter writing 
and public speaking, a good 
will tour, Christmas party, 

boat ride party, and a sales execu- 
tives conference, were some of the 
activities of the Sales Managers 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, described by S. R. Ka- 
lish, retiring president, in his report 
to the membership at a recent meet- 
ing, 

Mr. Kalish, explained that the 
business letter writing course had 
an enrollment of 171 and an aver- 
age attendance of 140 at each of the 
eight lectures of the course. 

A course in public speaking under 
the leadership of Harry T. Buss- 
man and Carl Christine had an 
enrollment of fifty-seven members of 
the Sales Managers Bureau and the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis. 

The Sales Managers Bureau con- 
ducted a week’s tour of thirty-one 
towns and cities in Kansas. Sixty- 
five members of the bureau went 
on the tour, which was reported as 
a great success. 

Members of the bureau conduc- 
ted the course in salesmanship for 


the Y. M. C. A. and provided ten 
lecturers for the course. The work 
was so successful that a committee 
was appointed to investigate the 
possibility of organizing a school 
of salesmanship with a definite pro- 
gram of teaching, in which any 
person may enroll provided he can 
show certain educational and busi- 
ness training. 

During the past season the Sales 
Managers Bureau held forty-eight 
meetings, with a total attendance of 
4,907, and an average attendance of 
102. Twenty-five out - of - town 
speakers addressed the meetings, 
the remainder being St. Louis men. 
It was found that the speakers from 
out-of-town drew the largest crowds. 
Regular weekly meetings were held 
until June 8, when it was decided to 
discontinue weekly meetings during 
the summer months. Regular 
meetings will be resumed in Sep- 
tember. 

It is planned to hold a sales ex- 
ecutives’ conference to which sales 
managers from all over the country 
will be invited. This conference 
will be held in the fall of 1928. 


Current Business Indices 


Distribution of Commodities 

Railroad car loadings which, 
compared with last year, showed a 
slight gain in the week ended June 
2, did not maintain a lead in the 
week ended June 9, the total— 
995,960 cars—being 3 per cent be- 
low that of the same week in 1927. 
Largest losses were in coal and 
farm produce shipment, 5 per cent 
and 8 per cent, respectively. Mis- 
cellaneous freight was 1 per cent 
less and merchandise in less than 
carload lots was down 1.8 per cent. 


Total Transactions 


Cleared of the confusion arising 
from the Memorial Day interrup- 
tion, banking figures for the week 
ended June 13-14 indicate that re- 
cent business transactions outside 
speculative centers have been some- 
what above the level of last year. 
Clearings amounting to $11,628,- 
000,000 were 16 per cent higher for 
all cities with large gains in New 
York and the Pacific cities. A ma- 


jority of the cities showed losses, 
with the result that outside New 
York there was no substantial dif- 
ference. But debits on individual 
accounts, the surer index, were 
more favorable. The whole sum, 
$17,331,172,000, was nearly 28 per 
cent above last year’s, and while 
most of the increase came from 
New York, the other districts were 
up more than 9 per cent and only 
three had losses. 


Credit Conditions 


Money rates continue firm, call 
loans ruling at 54%4 @ 6%, com- 
pared with 4 a year ago; time loans 
at 534, compared with 434 @ 4%, 
and commercial paper at 4144 @ 
434 for best names and 5 for other 
names, 1% above last year. 


Employment 
Factory employment figures for 
May were not greatly different 
from those of April, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ weighted index 
standing at 85.5 for the former 
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month, only 0.2 under that of the 
preceding month. While this does 
not compare well with the index 
number of May, 1927—89.9—it is 
regarded as encouraging because 
as a rule there is a sharp falling 
off in that month. The only fac- 
tories to show any considerable 
gain over last year were the auto- 
mobile plants, reflecting increasing 
resumption of Ford output. 


Margin in Profits 
Commodity prices remain steady, 
Prof. Irving Fisher’s index being 
97.8 for last week, compared with 
97.6 the week before. 


Southern Paper Company 
Acquired by International 


The International Paper Company has 
acquired the Southern Paper Company, 
owning and operating a pulp and krait 
paper mill of 100 ton daily capacity at 
Moss Point, Mississippi. The transaction 
involved $4,238,400 in 7 per cent preferred 
stock of the International Paper Com- 
pany, for which all the assets and proper- 
ties of the Southern Company were ac- 
quired. Directors of the International 
Paper have issued the additional 7 per 
cent preferred stock which brings the total 
amount of this issue outstanding to $99,- 
129,500. Stockholders of the Southern 
company ratified the proposal. 

The International Paper Company also 
has acquired a newsprint plant with 179 
tons daily capacity at Pyrites, New York. 


Hammermill Paper Plans 
Stock Issue of $5,000,000 


Plans of Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany to pay a stock dividend on its 
common stock amounting to $25 par 
amount of preferred stock for each 
share of common outstanding were dis- 
closed yesterday in the announcement 
that a banking group headed by A. G. 
Becker & Company would offer shortly 
a new issue of $5,500,000 of the com- 
pany’s 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. Only $1,000,000 of the issue rep- 
resents new financing for the company. 
the balance having been purchased 
from individuals. 


Ten Magazines Are Used 
in Burke Golf Campaign 


Full pages in Collier’s are being taken 
by the Burke Golf Company to advertise 
their golf balls and clubs. Full page: 
also appear in the American Golfer, 
Golfers’ Magazine, Golf Illustrated, Fair- 
way, Country Club, Sporting Goods 
Dealer and Sporting Goods Journal, and 
smaller space in Professional Golfers anc 
Saturday Evening Post. Frank Seaman, 
Inc., is handling the account. 


Robert Wilson Patterson, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, president of William G. Johnston 
Company, printers, was killed by a bolt 
of lightning at Princeton, New Jersey. 
Thursday, June 14, where he had gone tc 


attend the reunion festivities of the class 
of 1913. 


wn 
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WHAT PRICE STRIPPING? 


BOTTLE—a second-rate photograph—a package—wash drawing—dry brush—and 
pen drawing! All to be assembled in a single photo-engraving! Members of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association are equipped to perform just such miracles of 
craftsmanship. Miracles of double negatives—retouching—patching—mortising—patient 
miracles at the strippers bench—miracles of artistic accuracy! But such miracles are 
costly. They take time and skill. To your direct profit—they can frequently be simpli- 
fied. On your next complicated job call in for a special conference the member of this of the World 

Association from whom you buy your photo-engravings. You will find him eager to 

Your Story in Picture cooperate with you in planning your copy for reproduction in the most efficient and 

Leaves Nothing Untold economical manner. If the ‘miracle’ is called for—he is ready to perform. He will 

gladly point the less costly way out when such a way is open. 
The above illustration reproduced from a combination line and halftone (120 screen) deep etched copper plate. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK © CHICAGO 


Photo-Engravings 
—the Supreme 
Pictorial Messengers 


Copyright 1928, American Photo-Engravers Association 


May Newspaper Lineage in 42 Cities 


Of the newspapers in 42 cities listed 
below, 11 show a gain in volume of 
total advertising during May, 1928, 
while 31 show a loss for the month 
as compared with May, 1927. This is 
discounted to a great extent by the fact 
that there were four Sundays in May, 
1928 against five for May, 1927. Fig- 
ures furnished by the Statistical De- 
partment, New York Evening Post, 
Inc., and supplement by SALEs Man- 
AGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY. 


1928 1927 Change 
New York. 15,123,686 15,583,260 —459,574 
Chicago .. 7, 729, 542 8,603,688 —874,146 
+Philad’ p’a 7,031,306 7,755,863 —724,557 
Detroit .. 5,247,536 


Cleveland... 3,950,250 4,262,250 —312,000 
St. Louis.. 4,209,500 4,380,220 —170,720 
Boston ... 6,645,196 7,137,120 —491,924 


+Baltimore. 4,382,435 
Los Angeles 6,608,962 
San Franc. 4,480,911 
Buffalo .. 3,700,222 
Milwaukee. 3,456,426 
Washington 4,519,508 
Cincinnati. 3,786,160 
New Orl’ns 3,782,572 
Minneapolis 3,159,199 


tSeattle .. 3,012,086 3,155,194 —143,108 
Indianapolis 3,246,441 3,400,713 —154,272 
Denver .. 2,843,372 3,510,136 —666,764 
Providence. 2,956,183 3,032,602 — 76,419 
Columbus... 3,489,071 3,635,591 —146,520 
Louisville.. 2,810,229 2,921,889 —111,660 
St. Paul.. 2,443,882 2,698,346 —254,464 
Oakland .. 2,362,892 2,629,844 —266,952 
Omaha ... 1,852,589 1,871,292 — 18,703 
{Birm’gh’m 2,896,698 2,780,358 -+116,340 
Richmond. 1,945,748 1,974,056 — 28,308 
Dayton ... 2,883,846 3,209,136 —325,290 
Houston .. 3,228,722 3,253,180 — 24,458 


Des M’nes_ 1,587,766 


Albany ... 2,435,482 2,413,264 + 22,218 
Bridgeport. 1,365,168 1,259,449 -+105,719 
Camden .. 2,058,426 2,049,156 -+ 9, 


‘Ft. Worth. 1,823,666 
Memphis. . 


Miami ... 1,297,576 2,249,674 —952,098 
Newark 1,982,733 1,908,070 -+ 74,663 
Rochester.. 3,437,219 3,753,657 —316,438 
Slt. Lk City 2,066,456 2,063,012 + 3,444 
Spokane.. 2,021,541 1,959,845 -+- 61,696 


2°515,898 -+ 73,724 
1,787,621 + 86,951 


2,589,622 
1,874,572 


Syracuse... 

Worcester... 

151,258,547 160,232,817, —8,974,270 

} Note reference under individual news- 
paper lineage. 


ALBANY 
P 1928 1927 Change 
Knick’b’r Press 920,724 969,444 — 48,720 
Evening News. 798,896 646,016 -+152,880 


Times Union... 715,862 797,804 — 81,942 
BALTIMORE 
1928 1927 Change 
WR 4x6neases 1,451,920 1,503,271 — 51,351 
Eve Suisse. 1,675,659 1,526,907 -+148,752 
American .... 187,601 $530,244 —342,643 
*News ........ 692,874 709,208 — 16,334 
i eer ae 374,381 337.440 + 36, 041 


t Morning American discontinued April 1, 
1928; includes 260,954 lines weekday issues. 


BIRMINGHAM 
1928 1927 Change 
*Age-Herald... 729,442 $613,508 +115,934 
News ........ 1,571,822 1,615,460 — 43,638 
od |: ee 595,434 551,390 + 44,044 


¢ Sunday Age-Herald merged into Sunday 
News June 1, 1927; includes 226,282 lines .in 
five Sunday issues. 


BOSTON 
1928 1927 Change 
Herald cess 1,385,665 1,563,629 —177,964 
ees 1,432,134 1,584,683 —152,549 
ee 1,160,558 1,141,934 -+ 18,624 
Advertiser .... 361,831 504,292 —142,461 
*American ... 417,581 464,795 — 47,214 
*Traveler » 2182,572 1,222'078 — 39,566 
*Transcript 704,915 655,709 + 49,206 
BRIDGEPORT 
1928 1927 Change 
cee Ee 793,882 702,789 - 91,093 
Sun. Post..... 124,009 153,125 -—- 29,116 
Times-Star 447,277 403,535 -- 37,642 
BUFFALO 
1928 1927 Change 
onmrier c4436 930,693 928,978 + 1,985 
CT eee 1,254,690 1,412,240 —-157,550 
i ee 1,514,569 1,418,424 .4- 96,145 


CAMDEN 

1928 1927 Change 
Courier  vesccs 1,070,174 1,107,674 — 37,500 
i) ay een 988,251 941,482 -++ 46,769 

CHICAGO 

1928 1927 Change 
*Daily News.. 1,912,743 1,889,976 -++ 22,767 
Tribune ..... 2,709,366 2,960,853 —251,487 
Herald-Exam... 1,011,849 1,183,917 —172,068 
pi | Se es 484,947 433,221 + 51,726 
*American .... 1,274,079 1,294,146 — 20,067 
*JOUTHAl. css 336,558 841,575 —505, 017 

CINCINNATI 

1928 1927 Change 
di Sree 882,028 918,610 — 36,582 
*Times-Star .. 1,337,630 1,452,906 115,276 
Enquirer... 1,290,618 1,437,842 —147,224 
THIDURE. o6.0.0:0% 275,884 275,394 + 490 

CLEVELAND 
1928 1927 Change 


Plain Dealer.. 1,584,375 1,763,175 —178,800 
News Leader... 1,008,600 1,109,775 —101,175 


SECESS) Goss es 1,357,275 1,389,300 — 32,025 
COLUMBUS 
1928 1927 Change 
Dispatch ..... 1,853,039 1,882,578 — 29,539 
Journal ccc. 613,591 700,371 — 86,780 
PROMAZEN. sso ccs 1,022,441 1,052,642 — 30,201 
DAYTON 
1928 1927 Change 
NEWS: <iseewes 1,387,876 1,569,162 —181,286 
af i 900,242 936,964 — 36,722 
Journal sssees 595,728 703,010 —107,282 
DENVER 
1928 1927 Change 
eS <kckwaeee 709,436 1,003,688 —294,252 
BOSE xadnwase 1,224,804 1,360,296 —135,492 
MIMEWS) Sissons 573,188 841,708 —268,520 
MAO: gi ice.c sie 335,944 304,444 + 31,500 
DES MOINES 
1928 1927 Change 
Register ...... 715,695 814,788 — 99,093 
*Tribune 872,071 953,709 — 81,638 
DETROIT 
1928 1927 Change 
URES <5 '568 ski 2,711,828 2,875,908 —164,080 
, on 1,262,884 1,139,600 123,284 


Free Press.... 1,272,824 1,491,532 —218,708 


FORT WORTH 


1928 1927 Change 

Star-Telegram . 877,898 939,022 — 61,124 

Rec.-Telegram . 477,414 465,080 -++ 12,334 

POEs ish wane 468,354 529,382 — 61,028 

HOUSTON 

1928 1927 Change 

Chronicle .... 1,416,912 1,343,510 -+ 73,402 

Post-Disp. .... 1,182,412 1,240,092 — 57,680 

TEEESS ws dieu ee 629,398 669,578 — 40,180 
INDIANAPOLIS 

1928 1927 Change 

PANEWS « owicdslee 1,609,533 1,679,751 — 70,218 

OL re 1,077,597 1,288,827 —211,230 

PENMES- 66.035 < ai 559,311 432,135 +127,176 
LOS ANGELES 

1928 1927 Change 

fi 2,057,930 2,355,500 —297,570 

Examiner . 1,725,412 2,017,263 —291,851 

Express ..... 811,594 810,502 + 1,092 

WIVCTALG 6:5 60.0: 1,386,574 1,546,524 —159,950 

PRECOPG .26%66.0 363,244 406,070 — 42,826 

NEWS: sssanses 264,208 276,696 — 12,488 
LOUISVILLE 

1928 1927 Change 


Courier-Jour... 1,233,276 1,373,546 —140,270 
*Herald-Post . 481,506 427,577 + 53,929 


WE MNES: gccescs 1,095,447 1,120,766 — 25,319 
MEMPHIS 
1928 1927 Change 


Com. Appeal... 1,358,560 1,335,999 + 22,561 


Eve. Appeal... 661,010 673,974 — 12,964 
Press Scimitar. 913,577 734,657 -+178,920 
MIAMI 

1928 1927 Change 
i ee 789,313 1,571,689 —782,376 
News Metropolis. 508,263 677, 985—169, 722 
wee APOLIS 
1928 1927 Chang: 
DTIDUNE: cvcees 1,253,351 1,354,302 —100,95 
JOUPNAl soca 1,287,667 1,358,246 — 70,579 
TSUAL. . we eers 618,181 544,763 + 73,418 
MILWAUKEE 
1928 1927 Change 
Journal ...... 1,784,894 1,873,111 — 88,217 
Sentinel ..... 642,011 743,094 -—101,083 
ai OS a ee 214,650 244,479 — 29,829 
*Wis. News... 814,871 880,906 — 66,035 
NEWARK 
1928 1927 Change 
DIOS: ee sicenine 1,982,793 1,908,070 + 74,A63 


(Other figures not available.) 
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NEW ORLEANS 
1928 1927 


Times-Picay .. 1,625,422 1,564,092 


AGEN: acs cinecs 866,494 949,797 
States see 0sc- 795,532 747,334 
*Tribune ..... 495,127 498,345 
NEW YORK 
1928 1927 


American .... 1,033,582 1,226,926 
Herald Trib... 1,696,674 1,733,630 
TiMCS, ..0eeec0 2002000. 2,440,576 
World ....... 1,242,922 1,470,484 


*Mirror (Tab). 150,300 227,568 
News (Tab)... 843,018 766,858 
*Eve. Graphic. 263,536 267,498 


*Eve. Journal. 1,210,578 1,184,152 


*Eve. Post.... 465,838 448,324 
*Eve. World... 854,570 854,120 
MA. cipeiacae 1,482,864 1,384,930 
*Telegram <cae., DOIOO 509,096 
Bklyn. Eagle. « 1,738; . 1,686,846 
Bklyn. Times.. 526, 581,102 
Stand. Union.. 443°414 501,150 
OAKLAND 

1928 1927 
TEMUNE <:0:0:066 1,554,686 1,714,398 
*Post-Inquirer. 808,206 915,446 

OMAHA 


: 1928 1927 
World-Herald. 1,097,573 1,199,768 


Bee-News ..... 755,016 671,524 
PHILADELPHIA 
; 1928 1927 
Inquirer ..... 1,639,840 1,911,685 
RECOCE. 6006.0 648,645 783,170 


Ledger ....... 1,203,409 1,392,706 
*Eve. Ledger... oe 1,349,432 
*Bulletin .....1,794,082 1,770,585 


TIEN. a\eiah Pialainis’ Se eee aece 165,200 
WINGWS' > scduiers 489,880 383,085 
Sun bine February 4, 1928. 

PROVIDENCE 

1928 1927 

Journal ...... 932,078 1,019,271 

*Bulletm 2260 1,361,935 1,269,253 

ATIOUNE 6.6 0:00 312,328 368,073 

MINOW: ccaleeces 349,842 376,005 

RICHMOND 

1928 1927 

*News-Leader . 1,067,738 1,074,220 

Times-Disp. ... 878,010 899,836 
ROCHESTER 

1928 1927 


Dem. & Chron. 1,332,001 1,608,473 
Journal Amer.. 911,279 873,991 
*Times Union. 1,193,939 1,271,193 


SALT LAKE CITY 
1928 


Change 
+ 61,330 


Change 
—102,195 
+ 83,492 


Change 
—271,845 
—134,525 
—189,297 


— 26,163 


Change 
— 6,482 
— 21,826 


Change 
—276,472 


— 18,340 


Change 
+ 3,668 
— 12,250 
— 44,114 


1927 
Tribune ...... 1,032,542 1,116,892 
Telegram ..... 539,112 550,522 
MINGWS:. S638 0% 494,802 395,598 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1928 1927 
Chronicle - 972,552 1,027,390 
Examiner .... 1,491,225 1,766,912 
Bulletiy. oc... 520,450 538,958 
. ere 802,620 925,064 
PINES: cocabiecren 694,064 712,404 
SEATTLE 
fj 1928 1927 
AIRS 6.04400 1,520,624 1,516,956 
Post-Intel. 947,800 960,050 
bh ae eee 543,662 587,776 
SMIONMROG:. 6 0.6. 6k oewe ace 
Union-Record suspended publication Febru- 
ary, 1928. 
ST. LOUIS 
1928 1927 


Post-Dispatch . 1,496,600 2,159,920 
Globe-Dem. ... 1,380,600 1,374,000 


*Star eee Re 921,600 555,600 
TMCS: ccveccce AIOV7O0 290, 700 
ST. PAUL 
1928 1927 
*Dispatch .... 855,134 889,252 
PIGNEET: 66600 899,682 939,414 
INGWS: seaGnce< 689,066 869,680 
WASHINGTON 
1928 1927 
TAT | advance 2,382,893 2,665,453 
BORE iaestenavetsts 778,224 847,790 
*Eve. Times 645,582 635,271 
Pera | 6.0 6x0 498,264 582,065 
*Eve. News 214,545 200,987 
WORCESTER 
1928 1927 


Daily Telegram 767,648 712,163 
Sun. Telegram. 251,223 281,609 
Eve. Gazette... 855,701 793,849 


* No Sunday edition. 


Change 
—663,320 
6,600 
366,000 
120,000 

Change 
ow $4,118 


— 39,732 
—180,614 


+ 61,852 


— Sw wy 


Se 


or- 
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Utility HeadsDenouncelndustry 
for “Lying, and Faking,” Method 


WO men employed to disseminate 
publicity for public utility com- 
panies roundly denounced the methods 
employed by companies in that industry 
in the Federal Trade Commissions in- 
vestigation at Washington Wednesday. 
J. B. Sheridan of St. Louis, director 
of the Missouri Committee on Public 
Utility Information and John W. Colton 
of New York, editor of Aera pub- 
lished by the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, bitterly criticised the 
companies for their practices, testimony 
introduced into the record revealed. 

Mr. Sheridan, it developed in the 
testimony, was influential in the 
Missouri Press Association and had 
succeeded in getting ‘the utility com- 
panies to increase their advertising so 
that the newspapers would have a more 
favorable attitude toward the industry. 

Mr. Sheridan testified under ques- 
tioning that he used methods in handling 
his utility publicity with which he did 
not agree, and which did not conform 
with some of his personal ideas. 

R. E. Healy, counsel for the Trade 
Commission, asked him if it was not 
a fact that he had not told things in 
his publicity work that he knew were 
not true. He also asked if he had not 
done things in his work that were 
against his conscience. Mr. Sheridan 
conceded that he had done things which 
were not in line with some of his per- 
sonal beliefs. 

Mr. Colton wrote to Mr. Sheridan in 
1927 that the “thing about the utility 
industry that disgusts me is the lying, 
trimming, faking and downright eva- 
sion of trust or violation of trust that 
mark the progress toward enormous 
wealth of some of the so-called big men 
in the industry.” 

In the letter, which was placed in the 
record, Mr. Colton added that when he 
saw “these fellows waving the flag I 
am filled with not only disgust but rage, 
for they are anything but patriots. 
* * * JT would enjoy fighting some of 
these faking patriots through the pages 
of an influential newspaper.” 

Mr. Sheridan testified that he wrote 
Mr. Colton in 1927, congratulating him 
on his protest against a proposed plan 
of the utility companies and organi- 
zations to “brand all advocates of Gov- 
ernment ownership as Reds and Bol- 
shevists.” He also identified a letter he 
wrote telling Mr. Colton that the utili- 
ties “never can make hypocrites and 
cowards of all the people.” 

In the same letter Mr. Sheridan said 
he wrote “possession of property breeds 
liars and cowards. The man who in- 
vented private ownership was a mortal 
enemy of the human race.” 

Declaring that he had been director 

of the Missouri Committee almost since 
Its inception in 1921 and that prior to 
that he had been a newspaperman in St. 
Louis for about twenty years, Mr. 
Sheridan testified that he wrote Mr. 
Colton further: 
_“For thirty years I spoke as I felt. 
For five years I held my tongue. Now 
I am to resume the greatest of human 
rights, that of free speech.” 


In his testimony about his commit- 
tee’s work Mr. Sheridan told that his 
organization had sought to prevent Carl 
D. Thompson, head of the Public 
Ownership League, from filling a speak- 
ing contract on a Chautauqua circuit in 
1924, and that a special committee, ap- 
pointed to prevent him from making 
the speeches, discussed the question of 
whether to “annihilate or modify” him 
and the latter course was decided upon. 

Letters also were introduced into 
the record to show that pressure was 
brought to bear on Keith Vawter, of the 
Redpath-Vawter Chautauqua, and that 
in some places Thompson was prevented 
from making his lecture. 

The employment last year of E. J. 
McCausland, Dean of Engineering at 
the University of Missouri, to make 
speeches, at $75 each and expenses, at 
three Missouri State teachers colleges, 
and the payment of $50 to Professor 
A. &. Langsdorf, of Washington Uni- 
versity in 1923, for writing a letter to 
high school superintendents to promote 
the use of the committee’s pamphlets in 
the institutions, were other disclosures 
in Mr. Sheridan’s testimony. 

Mr. Sheridan also related that he had 
established contacts with the University 
of Missouri and had distributed in one 
year 88,000 pamphlets to high schools. 
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Cost $1 a Second = 
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It cost the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and associated sta- 
tions more than a dollar a second 
to broadcast for the Republican 
National Convention over a na- 
tion-wide network of forty-two 
stations last week, M. H. Ayles- 
worth, president of the NBC, 
asserted this week. The same 
expense is expected on the Demo- 
cratic Convention which goes on 
the air from Houston beginning 
Tuesday over a similar coast-to- 
coast network of stations. 

The cost cf broadcasting both 
conventions is expected to exceed 
$150,000, Mr. Aylesworth - said. 
The expense is being borne en- 
tirely by the NBC and forty-two 
associatel stations. 

The $77.000 cost of broadcast- 
ing the Republican Convention 
was divided as follows: 

Rental and operation of regular 
NBC circuits at $1,650 an hour 
for 20 hours, $33,000; rental and 
operation of special transconti- 
nental circuit at $1,200 an hour 
for 20 hcurs, $24,000; installation 
and cperation of special “pick- 
up” circuit in Kansas City, $10 - 
000; salary of personnel, repor- 
torial expenses and _ incidentals, 


$10,000. 
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Huntington B. Crouse 


Huntington B. Crouse 
Elected by N. E. M. A. 


Huntincton B. Crouse, president of 
Crouse-Hinds Company, of Syracuse, 
has been elected president of National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, 
succeeding Gerard Swope, president of 
the General Electric Company, who re- 
tains membership on the board of gov- 
ernors and on the executive committee 
of the association. 


Westinghouse Promotes 
Hare to Sales Capacity 


J. K. B. Hare, recently manager of 
the Columbus office of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been appointed assistant cen- 
tral station sales manager of the com- 
pany. He will be associated with G. 
E. Wearn, central station sales man- 
ager, in New York City. 

Mr. Hare has been with Westinghouse 
for sixteen years, with the exception 
of two years of Army service in the 
war. 

Four directors have just been elected 
by the company—three of them, Joseph 
W. Marsh, H. H. Westinghouse and 
Albert H. Wiggins being re-elected, and 
Charles A. Terry, a Westinghouse 
Electric vice-president, being chosen to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
General Guy E. Tripp. 

The stockholders ratified a change 
in the by-laws by which the fiscal year 
of the company now conforms with the 
calendar year. 

“Business conditions,” E. M. Herr, 
president, reported, “have not changed 
materially in the past several months. 
There is perhaps at present a slight 
drop in volume, but this is offset by 
indications that as soon as the presi- 
dential nominating conventions are over, 
the volume will increase.” 
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A series of eighteen teaser advertisements 
(two of the series are shown at the left 
of the large ad) preceded large space 
advertising on the new Hickok belt. 
Interest was not allowed to lag after the 
initial announcements, but a series of 
additional ads, in rapid succession, 
pointed out the comfort features of the 
new product. 
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Live Leather Belts Obtain 
“Over-Nizht” Distribution 


EMI-NATIONAL distribution in a 

few weeks’ time has been obtained 
by Hickok Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, for their new “Live Leather” 
belt, with the aid of a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign. In many cities 
only a week passed between the first 
introduction of the belt to the dealer 
and its establishment as a fast-selling 
part of his regular line. 

Made under a patented process, the 
new belt expands and contracts with 
the movement of the body. It has sev- 
eral selling points. But first there were 
production difficulties to be overcome 
and then the problem of rapid distribu- 
tion. 

Los Angeles, Houston and Nashville 
were chosen as the first objectives, be- 
cause of their Southern locations and 
because the vestless vogue strikes there 
earlier. 

Everything was synchronized so that 
there would be no lost motion. Sales- 
men were trained on the selling fea- 
tures of the belt, following which they 
called upon their trade with samples, 
together with a portfolio containing 
proofs of the advertising to be run in 
local newspapers. Dealers’ stocks were 
put in proper condition, display cards 
distributed and flasher signs put in the 
windows of certain establishments. 
Then the campaign began in earnest. 

“A series of eighteen teaser adver- 
tisements were used,” B. H. Carter of 
the Carter Advertising Agency, New 
York, in charge of the campaign, said. 
“These started on Monday of a chosen 
week and were intended to arouse curi- 
osity to call the reader’s attention to 
the importance of getting ready for the 
‘big stretch’ on Friday and to ‘watch 
for Friday’s paper.’ 

“On that Friday an 896-line adver- 
tisement appeared, entitled ‘Now! All 
Stretch,’ the illustration showing men 
In various forms of activities stretch- 
ing. This was followed the next 
three weeks by using, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, four 542-line 
advertisements and three 280-line ad- 
vertisements. All stressed the comfort 
feature of a belt that stretches and 
how advisable it is to wear such a 
belt under all circumstances.” (The 
national advertising campaign, which 
had been appearing in Liberty and Sat- 
urday Evening Post, was changed to 
include the live leather belt copy. 

“Dealers became interested in this 
innovation to such an extent that a 
large number ran their own ad- 


vertisement, calling the reader’s at- 
tention to the fact that they han- 
dle this new ‘Hickok Live Leather Belt 
—it s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s.’ 

“Prizes were offered by the Hickok 
salesmen to the dealers’ salesmen sell- 
ing the largest number of live leather 
belts and many unique ideas for in- 
creasing sales were developed. In one 
city the dealer’s salesmen called on 
business men in their offices, so as to 
secure more sales than would normally 
come into their store. 

“The advertising campaign is now 
appearing in a number of large cities, 
notably New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh. Other cities will be 
added to this list as rapi'v as produc- 
tion permits. 

“Results developed unusually fast in 
the live leather belt campaign. Without 
a week’s time the dealer was notified 
of the campaign; he purchased his 
stock; ran his own advertisement, ty- 
ing up with the Hickok advertising; 
and ran window displays; and was 
telling the effect of the new belt on his 
cash register.” 


West Sales Executives 


Will Meet in Oakland 


S. N. Daniels, vice-president and 
general manager of the Utah Woolen 
Mills, Salt Lake City; Harrison O. 
Joseph, general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Die Casting & Manufacturing 
Company of Los Angeles; Harry D. 
Hubbard, sales counselor of Stockton, 
California; Fred C. List, lecturer and 
sales organizer, Pass-A-Grille, Florida; 
Senator Joseph Dunne, president of the 
Federal Distributors, Inc., Portland, 
Oregon, and R. Foster Stone, editor of 
Selling Magazine, Oakland, California, 
will address the annual Sales Congress 
to be held under the auspices of the 
Western Sales Association, at Oakland, 
August 8-10, Albert G. Burns, chair- 
man of the program committee, as- 
serted this week in announcing a 
preliminary program. 

Several hundred specialty salespeople 
in the eleven Western states are ex- 
pected to participate. 


Effective with the July issue, Chain 
Store Age will issue each month a 
separate edition for the chain drug field. 
The magazine also issues special edi- 
tions for the Chain General merchan- 
dise and chain grocery fields. 
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cemed impossible, No one ever saw a piece 
al leather that could Stretch. Years 
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Were spent in experimenting, 


At fast it has heen solved. The new Hickok “Live Leather” Belt is made 
of Leather” AND it SPRATT CALES. 


See this innovation, You will hardly believe it until you pick up one of these 
new Belts and actually test it 


Your desler has the “Live Leather” Belt now 


Doo't pat it off. Geta “Live Leather” taday and get reads to S- TRAST AAT 
You actually need more than one oa brown and a black Belt to match your 
suite. 
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Lucky Strikes Back 
in 800 Newspapers; 
Insertions Larger 


ITH larger space and _ more 

frequent insertions, but only 
two-thirds as many publications, the 
American Tobacco Company resumed 
newspaper advertising on Lucky Strike 
cigarettes this week, after a lapse of 
several months, following a cut in 
prices to jobbers. 


Eight hundred newspapers have been 
taken for the present campaign, as com- 
pared with about 1,200 before. On the 
other hand, asserted Frank Harwood, 
advertising director, insertions are four 
columns by seventeen inches, or 40 per 
cent larger than before, and are ap- 
pearing eight times a month instead of 
seven, 

Testimonial copy again forms the 
basis of the campaign. The first ad- 
vertisement, however, depicting King 
Vidor, noted motion picture director, 
does not employ any direct quotation 
from Mr. Vidor, but emphasizes the 
statement that “20,679 doctors say that 
Lucky Strikes are less irritating to the 
throat.” 


Liggett & Myers Company, makers of 
Chesterfield cigarettes, asserted that re- 
sumption of newspaper advertising is 
“indefinite.” 

Reynolds Tobacco Company (Camels) 
would not issue any statement. 

P. Lorillard Company said that no 
change was contemplated in the Old 
Gold schedule, which was not affected 
by the price cut. 

The campaign in Southern | news- 
papers for Old North State, cigarette 
of the British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany, is expanding. 
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3-in-1 Oil Company 
Markets “Baby” Can 
in Thirty Magazines 


NHIRTY national magazines with a 
1 combined circulation of 20,615,000 
will announce the addition of a new 
“baby” to the Three in One Oil family 
the “Oilright Handy” can. The new 
can contains one fluid ounce of oil. It 
is a “baby brother” to the larger cans 
and will sell for fifteen cents. 

“In addition to magazines, the new 
container is being promoted through 
sampling by manufacturers of guns, 
bicycles, electric motors and toys,” Noah 
H. Slee, president of the Three in One 
Oil Company, pointed out. “We also 
sent samples with a Dictionary of Uses, 
in response to mail inquiries from our 
national advertising, and to lists of 
names furnished us by retail merchants. 

“We are distributing free to merchants 
window and counter display material, 
and newspaper electros illustrating lead- 
ing uses of the oil. 

“The Three in One Oil Company is 
now advertising in practically every con- 
tinent in the world,’ Mr. Slee said. 
“We are using newspapers, magazines, 
posters, car cards and other media reg- 
ularly in Argentina, Australia, Bermuda, 
Cuba, England, France, Holland, India, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, South Africa, Swe- 
den and elsewhere.” 


Printup Joins National 
Shelter Color Service 


Hale Printup, for nine years with the 
national advertising department of the 
Chicago Tribune, has been appointed in 
charge of the Chicago office of the Na- 
tional Shelter Group Color Service, op- 
erated by Walter C. McMillan, Inc., 
New York. 

W. Frederick Willcox, formerly 
Western manager, and H. M. Chamber- 
lin, formerly with the Chicago Tribune 
and more recently the New York 
American, have joined the Eastern 
sales staff. 

M. P. Driscoll, formerly business 
manager of Western Architect, Chicago, 
has joined the Chicago office of the Na- 
tional Shelter Group. 


California Walnut 
Crop “Cleaned Up” 


The California Walnut Growers As- 
sociation has reported the sale of 95 
per cent of its last season’s crop, which 
was 93 per cent higher than the last 
live-year average, and 44 per cent great- 
er than all previous production max- 
imum. “Up-to-date sales and adver- 
tising methods were responsible for 
this,” Carlyle Thorpe, general manager, 
asserted in his report. The association 
packed 84 per cent of the total crop. 


Appoint Oliver Capelle 


Oliver B. Capelle, formerly assistant 
clvertising manager of the Peerless 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland, has 
jomed the Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Cvmpany as sales promotion manager. 


SUUTUUVUUUU UA TITTLE TERETE edo ie 
- Marseilles, France, 
Plans to Advertise 


A new tourist-promotion asso- 
ciation has been formed at Mar- 
seilles, France, by hotel and tour- 
ist agency managers to advertise 
the attractions of this city. 

It is known as L’Office de 
Tourism de Marseille. It is un- 
derstood that efforts will be made 
to conduct campaigns in large 
cities, such as London, Berlin, 
and New York. The amount of 
the appropriation has not been an- 
nounced. 
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M. A. Seely 


M. A. Seely Appointed 
Sales Manager for G.O.E.C. 


M. A. Seely has become sales manager 
of General Office Equipment Corpora- 
tion, directing the activities of both the 
Elliott-Fisher and Sundstrand divisions in 
this country. 

Mr. Seeley was formerly sales man- 
ager of the Elliott-Fisher division, joining 
that company in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1906. In 1913 he became as- 
sistant to the general manager of the EI- 
liott-Fisher Company and in 1922 became 
sales manager, a position he retained when 
the Sundstrand and Elliott-Fisher unit- 
ed as the General Office Equipment 
Corporation. 

C. R. Strohm has been appointed sales 
manager of the Elliott-Fisher division. 
Mr. Strohm has been connected with EI- 
liott-Fisher and General Office Equip- 
ment Corporation for the past seven 
years and is well known in the appli- 
ance field. 
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Chevrolet Maintains 
Leadership in Sales; 
Hudson-Essex Second 


Despite the increasing threat of Ford 
competition, Chevrolet has maintained 
its leadership on the point of total sales 
in the automobile industry in the first 
quarter this year, B. H. Cram, president 
of Cram’s Automotive Reports, Inc., 
asserted this week in summarizing the 
position of sales leadership in the in- 
dustry in the past three years. 


“The twenty sales leaders in 1926,” 
Mr. Cram reported, “were Ford, Chev- 
rolet, Dodge, Buick, Hudson-Essex, 
Willvs-Overland, Nash, Chrysler, Dur- 
ant-Start, Studebaker, Oakland-Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Hupmobile, Paige-Jewett, 
Cadillac, Packard, Chandler-Cleveland, 
Reo, Jordan, Peerless. These positions 
were much the same as they had held 
for years. 

“Retail sales of the first three months 
of this year were: Chevrolet stood far 
in the lead. Hudson-Essex, now sec- 
ond, kept its place next to Chevrolet. 
Next in the line-up of leaders came 
two new  names—Oakland-Pontiac, 
third, with another big gain from 
eighth place, and Willys-Knight-Whip- 
pet fourth. Buick, with a loss of over 
6,000 sales, now stood fifth. Chrysler 
was sixth and Dodge seventh. Ford 
sales rated a position of only eighth 
on the list. 

“Studebaker-Erskine, Nash, Oldsmo- 
bile, Durant-Star, Hupmobile, Packard, 
Cadillac-La Salle Graham-Paige, Reo, 
Marmon, Chandler and Auburn fol- 
lowed in order.” 


Carbonated Bottlers 
Start Recipe Contest 


Ninety-six cash prizes, ranging from 
$100 to $2.50, are being offered by the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages in a recipe contest in connec- 
tion with their national advertising cam- 
paign. 

The contest is open to anyone any- 
where, and will continue until midnight 
August 31. 

“There are many ways for combin- 
ing bottled carbonated beverages to pro- 
duce novel drinks and dishes,” asserted 
Joseph R. Flynn, director of public re- 
lations of the company. Among the 
combinations recommended are: vanilla 
ice cream or orange sherbet and gin+ 
ger ale, vanilla ice cream with orange, 
lemon, grape, strawberry, or any flavor 
bottled carbonated beverage, and choco- 
late ice cream with lemon beverage. 


Clarence Lebus Dies 
at Home in Kentucky 


Clarence Lebus, Sr., organizer and 
president of the old Burley Tobacco 
Society, first cooperative tobacco mar- 
keting association in America, died last 
Tuesday at his country home near Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky, following a three 
days’ illness. He was sixty-six years 
old and was widely known in the vari- 
ous branches of the entire tobacco 
trade. 
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Winton Adopts Tabloid Method 


to Attract 


TABLOID newspaper telling the 

15,000 Winton watch dealer pros- 
pects and 400 dealers in twenty-seven 
cities the story of Winton watches in 
testimonial photo form has just been 
inaugurated by the Winton Watch 
Division of Hipp, Didisheim Company, 
Inc., New York. 

The first page of the June issue de- 
picts a number of celebrated Winton 
owners—among them Commander Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, Lieut. Bert Acosta, Lieut. 
George O. Noville and Bernt Belchen, 
who flew from the United States to 
France last summer; Lieuts. Lester J. 
Maitland and Albert F. Hegenberger, 
the first aviators to span the Pacific 
from California to Hawaii; Benny 
Leonard, undefeated lightweight boxer, 
and Gilda Gray, the dancer. 

The rest of the newspaper contains 
developments in the newspaper and 
magazine advertising campaigns, a fea- 
ture article by Paul Moore, secretary 
Horological Institute of America, and 
an editorial on overcoming the “Sum- 
mer slump.” 

Winton newspaper advertising is now 
appearing in twenty-one cities; mag- 
azine copy is running in Liberty mag- 
azine, Cosmopolitan, Photoplay and 
College Humor. 

The company is also cooperating with 
Liberty in a window display contest 
among its dealers. Liberty, in a gen- 
eral contest, is offering cash prizes for 


Interest of Dealers 


the seventy-five best window displays of 
merchandise advertised in that mag- 
azine—the first prize being $50. 

In addition, Winton makes this offer: 
To any retail jeweler who wins any 
one of the seventy-five prizes offered by 
Liberty, with an exclusive Winton dis- 
play, “we will send our check for twice 
the amount of the prize, in addition to 
the check sent by the magazine.” 


Studebaker Corporation 
Makes Burke Secretary 


John E. Burke, former Chicago ac- 
countant, has been elected secretary of 
the Studebaker Corporation. He will 
also be assistant to the president, with 
headquarters at South Bend, Indiana. 

For the past five years Mr. Burke has 
been a member of the firm of Overlock, 
Burke & Company, certified public ac- 
countants, and for seven years previous 
with Price, Waterhouse & Company. 


Marmon Production for 
1928 Surpasses 1927 


From a statement issued by G. M. 
Williams president of Marmon, produc- 
tion and shipments of Marmon auto- 
mobiles thus far in 1928 surpassed the 
total output of last year. Production 
from January 1 to June 13 totaled 
11,440 units compared with 11,434 units 
for all of 1927. 
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Swedish Fruit Men 
Will Launch Joint 
Selling, Campaign 


COOPERATIVE advertising 

campaign to persuade the public o: 
Sweden to “eat more fruit” will b: 
launched in that country next year. 

An association known as “At Mar 
Frukt” (eat more fruit), made up of 
retailers, wholesalers, importers, ship- 
pers and prospective foreign exporters, 
has recently been formed and the mem- 
bership already comprises over 7,000 
members. About $13,000 has been col- 
lected in membership dues and dona- 
tions. At present efforts are being 
made to interest foreign shippers in 
supporting the movement and it is un- 
derstood that the dimensions of the 
campaign will depend to some extent 
on the degree to which foreign shippers 
lend their aid. 

The Annonsbyran Hugo Krantz Akbt., 
one of the largest advertising agencies 
in Sweden, has been retained to con- 
duct the advertising features of the 
campaign. 


Ford Made Defendant 
in Wire Wheel Case 


The Packard Motor Company and 
the Wire Wheel Corporation of 
America filed suit in Federal Court 
at Milwaukee Monday against the Ford 
Motor Company, charging that the de- 
mountable wire wheel now used on 
Ford cars is an infringement of the 
Cowles patent, controlled by those two 
companies. 

The suit has been threatened since 
last January when the wheel corpora- 
tion won its first infringement suit 
against Willys-Overland Company— 
tending to establish the corporation’s 
exclusive right to the manufacture of 
demountable, interchangeable wheels 
under the Cowles patents. H. Gardner 
Jackson, president of the wheel cor- 
poration, made it clear in a subsequent 
statement that he expected all manu- 
facturers making such wheels to pay 
for the privilege. 

In the current suit the two companies 
asked the Court to enjoin Ford from 
further use of the wheel and also asked 
that the Ford company be required to 
give an account of all profits made 
on it. 

The suit is against the Ford Motor 
Company of Milwaukee, which main- 
tains an assembly plant there. 


Life Insurance Shows 


Large Increase for May 


New insurance written by the New 
York Life Insurance Company for May 
was the largest for that month in his- 
tory. The total volume of new busi- 
ness amounted to $105,889,000 as 
against $90,815,000 a year ago, a gain 
of about $15,000,000. 

The greatest gain for the month was 
made by the department of Greater 
New York City, which produced new 
business to the amount of $26,410,000, 
an increase of $5,140,000 over its record 


of May, 1927. 
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Edwin T. Meredith, Publisher 
and Ex-Cabinet Member, Dies 


i. T. MEREDITH, publisher 
of Better Homes and Gardens, Suc- 
cessful Farming and the Dairy Farmer, 
former president of the International 
Advertising Association and Secretary 
of Agriculture in President Wilson’s 
cabinet, died at his home in Des 
Moines last Sunday night of heart dis- 
ease, after an illness of four months. 
He was fifty-two years old. 


His illness took a more serious turn 
about a month ago when he went to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore 
for observation. 


Mr. Meredith’s grandfather, in ad- 
dition to his agricultural interests, was 
the publisher of a farm weekly, Farm- 
ers’ Tribune. It was devoted to Popu- 
lism and met with financial difficulties 
when that movement died. 


Having completed a year in Highland 
Park College, Des Moines, young Mere- 
dith, then twenty years old, borrowed 
$1,800 with which he purchased his 
erandfather’s publication. Through six 
years it brought him much work and 
little success. The Farmer's Tribune 
was discontinued and in place Mr. 
Meredith established Successful Farm- 
ing as a monthly periodical. 


Better Homes and Gardens and Dairy 
Farmer came later. The three publi- 
cations now have a combined monthly 
circulation of more than two million. 

In 1919 Mr. Meredith became presi- 
dent of the International Advertising 
Association. He held this office for six 
months until he resigned to accept an 
appointment in President Wilson’s cabi- 
net as Secretary of Agriculture, to suc- 
ceed David F. Houston. 

On various occasions Mr. Meredith 
was a candidate for public office—for 
United States Senator from Iowa in 
1914, two years later as candidate for 
governor, and in 1924 for the presidency 
on the Democratic ticket. He was de- 
feated each time. In 1924 he received 
130 votes on the 101st ballot, to rank 
third behind John W. Davis and Oscar 
W. Underwood. 


Richard & Co. Acquire 
Duratex Corporation 


Richards & Co., Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., owners of the Zapon Company, 
have acquired the Duratex Corporation, 
Newark. 

Manufacturing operations of the 
Duratex Corporation, which has spe- 
cialized for many years in the making 
of pyroxylin double-coated and rubber- 
coated roofing materials for the auto- 
mobile trade, will be continued under 
the same management and personnel. 

Richards & Co. are said to be the 
original manufacturers of pyroxylin 
leather cloth. 


Newey Bros., Limited, Birmingham, 
‘ng. makers of Newlock Pins, are now 
«dvertising in Canada. The business is 
eing handled by A. McKim, Limited. 


Edwin T. Meredith 


Morris Martin Named 
to Head Checker Cab 


Morris Martin, for many years vice- 
president and general manager of 
Checker Cab Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, has been elected president and 
director, succeeding Duane R. Dills, 
who resigned in connection with the 
sale by Commercial Credit Company of 
all its stock in Checker Cab which it 
received at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion. 

Resigning with Mr. Dills were Julius 
Peters, Jr., John E. Miller and G. T. 
Hopkins as directors, and Harmon E. 
Cutler as secretary. Commercial Credit 
is retiring from the management in ac- 
cordance with the original understand- 
ing at the time of the reorganization. 


Dawson Joins Children 


Harold L. Dawson, formerly connect- 
ed with the sales department of Charm 
Magazine, published by L. Bamberger 
Publishing Company, has joined the 
eastern advertising staff of Children, 
The Magazine for Parents, at New 
York. 


C. F. Lenz Promoted 


C. F. Lenz, associated with the West- 
lich Post, daily German newspaper of 
St. Louis, for 25 years, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager, succeeding 
August J. Fertig, resigned. 
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Give $600 in Prizes 


for Outdoor ‘‘Ideas” 


fee aggregating $600 have been 
awarded four members of the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company in 
the first O. J. Gude Trophy Fund 
contest, for “the best design, idea or 
creation for the improvement or ad- 
vancement of the outdoor advertising 
business.” 

The prizes are awarded in accord- 
ance with the will of the late Oscar 
J. Gude, which directed that three 
prizes be awarded annually to employes 
of the O. J. Gude Company, now suc- 
ceeded by the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company. The fourth prize was 
added this year by the company. 

Three hundred dollars, first prize, 
went to C. D. McCormick, sales pro- 
motion department, New York, for a 
formula for the measurement of the 
advertising value of each outdoor ad- 
vertising structure. This plan would 
involve further refinement of methods 
now in use. 

The second prize, $200, was awarded 
to Arthur Siegel, of St. Louis, South- 
western sales manager. Mr. Siegel pre- 
sented a plan which involves the 
application of circulation to the product 
advertised. 

The third prize of $100 was given to 
E. L. Keeran, paint superintendent, 
New Orleans branch, who offered a 
system of standardization of operating 
methods throughout all branches of the 
business. 

While the O. J. Gude Trophy Fund 
provides for only three prizes annually, 
the company awarded a fourth prize to 
Miss Charlotte Smakal, an employe of 
the supply branch, New York. 


Peach and Fiz Growers 
Name C. T. Cook President 


Selection of a manager will probably 
be the next move in the reorganization 
of the California Peach and Fig Grow- 
ers’ Association, which, after a meet- 
ing of the new directorate at Fresno 
this week, selected executives for the 
ensuing year. C. T. Cook of San Fran- 
cisco succeeded Ward B. Minturn as 
president; J. W. Humphries of Hern- 
don became vice-president and execu- 
tive manager, succeeding Emil Gun- 
delfinger; John T. Halford of Hugh- 
son succeeded E. I. Feemster of 
Visalia as treasurer, and G. W. Daniel- 
son was re-elected secretary. These 
elections do not affect the Delaware 
Corporation, which handles the manu- 
facturing end of the business, and Mr. 
Gundelfinger retains his office as 
president of that concern. 


Three Ex-Clerks Made 
Schulte Vice-Presidents 


Joseph H. Fieger and Monroe W. 
Rothschild have been appointed vice- 
presidents and George C. Feeley assist- 
ant vice-president of D. A. Schulte, 
Inc. All three started in with the com- 
pany as clerks—Mr. Fieger twelve years 
ago in the Broad and Market street 
cigar store in Newark; Mr. Rothschild 
sixteen years ago in the 39 Park Row 
store; and Mr. Feeley twenty-two years 
ago in the old World Building. 
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Virginia Bituminous Interests 
Discuss a $200,000,000 Merger 


A TWO hundred million dollar 
merger of bituminous coal com- 
panies in Southern West Virginia and 
Virginia was discussed by members of 
that industry at a meeting in New York 
City Wednesday. 

While no authoritative statements 
were obtainable, it was reported that 
the merger would effect properties pro- 
ducing 55,000,000 tons annually. 

The merger plans are along the lines 
recently suggested by the Consolidation 
Coal Company, which urged the scrap- 
ping of high cost mines and the amalga- 
mation of existing properties to the in- 
crease efficiency and economic. 

Holly Stover, of the National Coal 
Association was secretary of the meet- 
ing, which was attended by Isaac T. 
Mann, President of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Company, Chairman. RR. H. 


Knode, President of the General Coal 
Company; T. B. Davis, President of 
the Pond Creek Pocahontas Company ; 
W. P. Tams, Jr., President of the Gulf 
Smokeless Coal Company; R. H. ‘Gross, 
President of the New River Coal Com- 


Re 


Claude C. Hopkins 


Claude Hopkins Becomes 
Quinlan Agency Executive 


Claude iC. Hopkins, formerly of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan and_ other 
agencies, has returned to active adver- 
tising agency work as chairman of the 
board of the Quinlan Company, Chi- 
He will direct all copy activities. 


cago. 


pany; R. C. Hill, Chairman of the 
Board of the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, and W. C. Atwater, President 
of the Fall River Pocahontas Collieries 
Company. 


Newspaper Campaign 
Introduces New Nash 


Newspapers throughout the country 
were used daily from Sunday to Thurs- 
day last week to announce the new 
Nash “400,” which made its formal 
debut on Thursday. Increasing space 
was used throughout the week—culmi- 
nating in full pages on Thursday, when 
the new car appeared. 

Announcing the three new “400” 
models, C. W. Nash, president of the 
company, asserted: 

“They represent an entirely new type 
of motor car, priced moderately, but 
offering the beauty and quality and per- 
formance heretofore exclusive to expen- 
sive automobiles. 

“To create such a car we had to de- 
velop an entirely new type of design 
and invest over $2,500,000 in dies and 
machinery alone. 

“Both the Salon bodies and the high 
compression motors which power these 
new models exemplify the most radi- 
cally modern advancement in body 
craftsmanhip and engineering.” 


Automotive Equipment 
Bodies Plan to Unite 


At the convention of Automotive 
Equipment Association held recently at 
Mackinac Island, Mich.,a proposal was 
made to combine with Motor & Acces- 
sory Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York. 

These two leading trade associations 
in the automobile equipment and acces- 
sory fields would create a trade body of 
1,300 manufacturers and jobbers, which 
would practically dominate in the 
United States and Canada the equip- 
ment, accessory and service end of the 
motor industry represents an annual 
trade volume of $3,000,000,000 or more 
than 60 per cent of the entire dollar vol- 
ume of the automobile market. 


One Hundred Buildings 
Ready for Leipzig, Fair 


The Leipzig Fair, the largest trade ex- 
position in the world, to be held August 
26 to September 1, is expected to at- 
tract buyers from 43 countries. Twenty 
countries will send some 10,000 exhibits. 
Two thousand buyers and some 50 ex- 
hibits will represent the United States. 

The Leipzig Fair is approaching its 
seventh hundredth anniversary. Origin- 
ally a picturesque medieval trading cen- 
ter it has grown with the times into 
the most cosmopolitan industrial ex- 
change. Almost 100 special exposition 
buildings are used for the displays of 
the various products. 
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K. L. Hamman 


Coast Advertising, Men 
Elect Hamman President 


Kk, bL. Hamman, of K. LL. Hamman: 
Advertising, Oakland, Calif., was elected 
president of the Pacific Advertising 
Club Association, at the recent conven- 
tion held at Honolulu. Mrs. Josephine 
C. Weiss, Los Angeles, was elected vice- 
president - at-large, representing the 
women in the organization. Other vice- 
presidents are Howard McKay, Los 
Angeles; Frederick Kerman, San Fran- 
cisco; Lloyd Spencer, Seattle; Raymond 


| Bak Kelly, Spokane, and Grover 
Rebetisch, Portland. George Furniss, 


Oakland, was elected secretary-treasurcr. 


Reduce Tareyton Price 
to Fifteen Cent Level 


The Union Tobacco Company an- 
nounced Wednesday a 40 per cent ‘re- 
duction in the price to consumers of 
Herbert Tareyton cigarettes. This makes 
the retail price 15 cents on a package 
which formerly sold for 25 cents. This 
reduction brings this cigarette down to 
the retail price level of the leading 
bacco Company, the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, and the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company. 


Guenther-Law Opens 
3 Pacific Coast Office 


Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
advertising agency, has opened a Pacific 
Coast office in the Hunter-Dunlin build- 
ing, San Francisco, with Oliver Vickery 
in charge. 


Merritt Lum has been apopinted sales 
manager of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chicago, chain-store organization, 
which he joined the early part of the 
year. Mr. Lum was formerly manager 
of the marketing counselor’s staff of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York. 


As Ba Sin 58 
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University of Detroit Launches 
Advertisin3, Opportunity Survey 


N an attempt to obtain an accurate 

cross-section of opportunities in ad- 
vertising, the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Detroit has 
launched a survey of advertising execu- 
tives there, under the direction of Lyn- 
don O. Brown, professor of marketing. 

Three specific types of information 
are sought: “How Can the Young Man 
Planning to Go Into Advertising Pre- 
pare Himself for It?”; “What Abilities 
Will His Work Demand?” and “What 
Sort of Work Should He Expect?” 

Replies are sought from advertising 
executives of stores, manufacturers, me- 
diums,—in fact, Professor Brown ex- 
plained, from “anyone who devotes at 
least 50 per cent of his time in execu- 
tive direction, creation, actual produc- 
tion, or research of advertising; or 
in the buying or selling of commodities 
or ideas in the practice of which a 
knowledge of advertising is essential.” 

The questionnaire is divided in six 
parts. The first covers position, sex and 
age. The second covers education—em- 
phasizing particularly those subjects in 
advertising and marketing “in which 
you have taken separate courses,” either 
in college or by mail. The third ques- 
tion covers starting salary and first ad- 
vertising position and present salary. 

The reason behind the executive’s 
entrance to advertising is then covered 
by three sub-questions: “Did you defi- 
nitely plan to enter the advertising field 
before you were engaged in active busi- 
ness?” “Did you, after entering active 
business, later decide to go into adver- 
tising?” “Or did you just ‘happen’ to 
find yourself in advertising work?” 

The fifth question deals with adver- 
tising experience; and the sixth, the 
“types of work you regularly perform.” 
The sixth question on the form is di- 
vided into columns for both buyers and 
sellers of space, of services, artwork, 
engraving, printing and direct mail; for 
creators of copy, artwork, specific cam- 
paigns, merchandising plans, layouts, di- 
rect mail and displays. To this is add- 
ed the work of the executives, managers 
of production, account executives and 
research men, 

The survey is under the general di- 
rection of the Bureau of Research and 
Education of the International Adver- 
tising Association. 

Professor Brown expects to make a 
preliminary report of the results at the 
International Advertising Convention in 
Detroit next month. 


Elliott-Fisher Plans 
Purchase of Underwood 


Plans are being completed whereby 
lliott-Fisher Company, subsidiary of 
Underwood Flliott-Fisher Company, of 
Delaware, will acquire the manufactur- 
ing plant and business of Underwood 
Computing Machine Company. 

A meeting of Underwood Computing 
Machine Company stockholders has been 
called for June 27 to act upon the di- 
rectors recommendation that they ac- 
cept this offer. In case the sale is 


made, Underwood bookkeeping ma- 
chines will continue to be marketed 
through the foreign representatives and 
domestic branches of Underwood Type- 
writer Company, also a subsidiary of 
Underwood Elliott-Fisher Company, of 
Delaware, as before, while the General 
Office Equipment Corporation will con- 
tinue to market Elliott-Fisher machines. 


Schulte-United Buys 
5,000 Cash Repisters 


An order for five thousand cash reg- 
isters, said to be the largest in the his- 
tory of that industry, has just been re- 
ceived by Remington Cash Register 
Company from the Schulte-United, Inc., 
chain of 5-cent to one dollar stores. 

The value of the order is said to be 
$450,000. The Remington company is 
expected to equip the 1,000 stores to be 
established by Schulte-United, Inc., and 
will begin filling the order when the 
first of the chain stores opens in 
Akron, O., in September. 


Merlin A. Cudlip 


Merlin Cudlip at 31 
Named Packard V. P. 


Merlin A. Cudlip has been elected 
vice-president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit. He has had 
successive promotions since he started 
with the company in 1918. Mr. Cudlip 
is thirty-one years old, and said to be 
one of the youngest major executives 
in the automobile industry. 

“Mr. Cudlip’s rapid promotion shows 
the opportunities existing for the right 
men in this business,” said an official 
of the company. 
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Furniture Institute 
Planned for July 9 


LANS have been completed for the 

the Eighth National Retail Furni- 
ture Institute, to be held in Grand Rap- 
ids, July 9-14. 

“Training Floor Salesmen,” “Adver- 
tising Quality Instead of Price,” “Dis- 
tribution Trends,” “The New Compe- 
tition—Design,” “The Trend of Color,” 
“How Veneers Promote Design,” “Sell- 
ing Points of Good Furniture Design,” 
and “How to Sell Good Upholstery” 
are subjects to be discussed. 

Speakers on the program will include 
F. Stuart Foote, president of Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association of Grand 
Rapids; John N. Nind, Jr., president of 
Periodical Publishing Company; Rus- 
sell H. Tarr, Tarr Furniture Company, 
Tampa, Fla., and president of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association, 
tional Retail Furniture Association; 
Business Papers, New York, and R. R. 
Rau, secretary, National Retail Furni- 
ture Association; Robert W. Irwin, 
president, Grand Rapids Market Asso- 
ciation. 

The Institute is conducted semi-annu- 
ally by the Furniture Record, for the 
National Retail Furniture Association, 
and the Furniture Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids. Eagle Fresh- 
water, editor, Furniture Record, is di- 
rector and W. B. Morrow, editor of 
Furniture Manufacturer, associate. 


Smith and Corona Buys 
Miller Bryant Pierce 


Miller Bryant Pierce, one of the larg- 
est and oldest makers of typewriter rib- 
bons and carbon paper has been pur- 
chased by L. C. Smith and Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. S. Eugene Miller, 
president, and Elwyn L. Smith, assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of 
production of L. C. Smith and Corona, 
will become members of the augmented 
board of the corporation. Mr. Smith 
is a son of Wilbert L. Smith, chair- 
man of the board. 


$500,000 in Newspapers 
by the Canadian National 


The Canadian Minister of Railways 
and Canals, questioned in the House of 
Commons, Ottawa, the other day, as- 
serted that the Canadian National Rail- 
ways spent $303,809 on newspaper ad- 
vertising in 1927. In addition, he ex- 
plained, the railways issued almost $200 - 
000 worth of transportation in lieu of 
cash for space in Canadian newspapers. 


Hanline Joins Ring 


Edward W. Hanline, formerly with 
the sales division of the General Out- 
door Advertising Company, has joined 
the John Ring, Jr., Advertising Com- 
pany, at St. Louis. 


L. L. Parry, formerly connected with 
the West Bend Aluminum Company, 
West Bend, Wisconsin, has joined the 
advertising department of the Wahl 
Company, Chicago, pen manufacturers. 
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Anheuser Busch, Inc., have acquired a Ryan monoplane to help their salesmen 

speed up their calls. The photo shows E. B. Geisel, New York manager of the 

company with his pilot, John H. Hammer, right, beside the plane at Teterboro 
airport in New Jersey. 


Consolidated Dairy Products 


to Supply Chain Stores 


Consolidated Dairy Products Com- 
pany, Inc., has signed agreements for 
ten years with Happiness Candy Stores, 
Mirror Stores, United Cigar Stores and 
the United Retail Chemists Corpora- 
tion, to make all of the ice cream used 
by these chains. 

The contract also provides that if any 
‘ stores in these chains are located out- 
side of Consolidated Dairy Products’ 
actual delivery zone the company will 
act as purchasing agent for the ice 
cream used in those stores, and that 
electric equipment purchased by them, 
such as electric soda fountains, electric 
compressors and electric ice cream cabi- 
nets, will be purchased through Consoli- 
dated Dairy Products. 


McBride and Dodge 


Consolidate Forces 


Robert M. McBride and Company and 
the Dodge Publishing Company of New 
York City on June 15 announced the 
merger of their companies. Robert M. 
McBride will be president. “While the 
Dodge business will be conducted from 
our organization,’ Mr. McBride said, 
“the firm name will be continued and the 
books will be edited just as though the 
two companies were operated independ- 
ently.” 

In addition to general book publishing, 
McBride issues two monthly magazines, 
Travel and Old Furniture. The Dodge 
Company, in business for more than a 
quarter of a century, has an active list 
of more than 1,000 titles and extensive 
calendar business. 


New Southwest Chain 


Formation of a large chain of gro- 
cery and meat stores in the Southwest 
is being completed by Southwest Stores, 
Inc., in acquiring 107 stores throughout 
Oklahoma. The properties include the 


Gens Cash Stores Chain, Tulsa, operat- 
ing sixty-three units, and smaller 
chains owning forty-four stores in 
Oklahoma City, Guthrie, Okmulgee and 
other sections. 

Net sales of 102 of the stores to be 
acquired were $5,520,230 in the year 
ended March 31. The Gens Stores 
started in 1919 with $750 capital and all 
subsequent developments have been paid 
out of earnings. 


Briggs & Stratton Buys 


Evinrude Motor Company 


The Evinrude Motor Company, 
maker of outboard motors for row- 
boats and canoes, has been acquired by 
the Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
manufacturers of automobile parts and 
gasoline engines. The Evinrude com- 
pany will continue operations under the 
present management, according to Ste- 
phen F. Briggs, president of the Briggs 
& Stratton Corporation. August J. 
Petrie is head of the Evinrude com- 
pany. 


Ford Motor Company 


Has 25th Anniversary 


The Ford Motor Company celebrated 
twenty-five years of existence last Sat- 
urday. It was started on June 16, 1903, 
with a capitalization of $100,000, of 
which only $28,000 has ever been paid 
into the treasury. 

Production began in a small factory 
in which 311 men were employed. The 
company made 1,708 cars in the first 
year. 


Carmical to N. Y. TeleZram 


A. L. Carmical, formerly of Critch- 
field, Chicago, joined the staff of the 
New York Evening Telegram, where he 
will do special promotion work. J. H. 
Hanratty remains on the paper as 
promotion manager. 
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Hearst Papers Seek 
$24,740,000 Damages 


From Paper Concerns 


D AMAGES totaling $24,740,000 are 
sought by William Randolph 
Hearst and the Newspaper and Mag- 
azine Paper Corporation, a Hearst 
subsidiary, in a notice served at New 
York last Saturday, in a suit against 
nine Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
and one Canadian newsprint selling 
company, alleging breach of contract. 

The complaint asserts that the News- 
paper and Magazine Paper Corporation 
made an oral agreement with Canadian 
Paper Sales, Ltd, as detailed in a 
printed document called a sales con- 
tract, to supply nearly a score of Hearst 
newspapers with 300,000,000 tons of 
newsprint, to be delivered 300,000 tons 
annually for ten years. 

This agreement, it was set forth, was 
made on or about April 2, 1928, provid- 
ing actually for about 460,000 tons of 
newsprint for the current year, but that 
on April 21, 1928, the Canadian Paper 
Sales, Ltd. “failed and refused and 
gave notice it would continue to refuse 
to perform the sales contract.” 

Damages asked for this alleged 
breach aggregated $10,840,000. The af- 
fidavit with the complaint was signed 
by Austin W. Clark, vice-president of 
the Newspaper and Magazine Paper 
Corporation. 

Mr. Hearst’s suit against the same 
companies aggregated $13,900,000. Mr. 
Hearst and. the Newspaper and Mag- 
azine Paper Corporation, respectively, 
asked damages of the following com- 
panies in the amounts set after their 
names: 

Canadian Paper Sales, Ltd., $6,950,000 
and $5,420,000. 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Ltd., $2,200,000 and $1,750,000. 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., $550,000 and $415,000. 

Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 
Ltd., $250,000 and $180,000. 

Fort Frances Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany and Kenora Paper Mills, Ltd., 
jointly, $1,200,000 and $900,000. 

Laurentide Company, Ltd., $500,000 
and $400,000. 

Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion, $500,000 and $400,000. 

Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., $810,000 
and $625,000. 

St. Maurice Valley Corporation, 
$1,015,000 and $800,000. 


Appoint Linen Board 
to Enforce Rulings 


To enforce recommendations of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau for accu- 
rate marking of linens, an advisory com- 
mittee has been elected by that industry. 
Members are: A. F. Guthrie of Brown’s 
“Shamrock” Linens, Ltd.; Frank Dezell, 
Dezell & Cunningham; Randolph Phillip, 
Lam, Finlay & Company; Charles Mc- 
Cutcheon, McCutcheon & Company, and 
William G. Illsley, W. G. Illsley & Com- 
pany. 

A meeting of the committee and bu- 
reau officials will be held soon. 
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$402,543 for Campaign 
_ by New Orleans 


THREE-YEAR advertising fund 

of $402,543 has just been raised 
WwW saihie the direction of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce to advertise 
that city. The fund-raising campaign 
in which $300, 000 was sought started 
May 22 and in three weeks the fund 
was oversubscribed nearly 331-3 per 
cent. 

“The money is to be spent to let 
the world know the industrial and dis- 
tributional advantages of the New 
Orleans zone,” Wilson S. Callender, 
publicity secretary of the Chamber, ex- 
plained. “It was raised at this time 
for the reason that federal flood con- 
trol has given this section new 
opportunities and new security. The 
community expects to let the nation 
know that its investments in this sec- 
tion will be safe from floods and have 
every reasonable assurance of paying 
good dividends as a result of the na- 
tional interest that flood control is 
arousing in this section.” 

The committee in charge is headed by 
William Pfaff of Searcy & Pfaff, chair- 
man, and C. S. Williams of the 
Williams Lumber Company, vice-chair- 
man. 


Coal Industry Plans 
Cooperative Effort 


The Coal Industry 
been formed by producers, 
and wholesalers in the bituminous and 
anthracite coal industry, including 
makers and distributors of equipment 
for the trade. The conference adopted 
a resolution arguing more cooperative 
effort by different branches of industry 
to control production and _ increase 
sales. 


Trade Conference Postponed 


The trade practice conference sched- 
uled for June 28 in New York between 
Federal Trade commission and the gro- 
cery industry has been postponed until 
October in order to give both sides 
time to prepare. Unfair trade prac- 
tices said to exist in the grocery in- 
dustry will be considered at the con- 
ference. Commissioner Hunt will pre- 
side. 


Rolland Paper Sold 


Royal Securities Corporation, Mont- 
real, has purchased the plants, prop- 
erty and business of the Rolland Paper 
Company there. 
oldest writing paper manufacturers in 
Canada, their first mill having been es- 
tablished at St. Jerome, Quebec, in 
1882, by the late J. B. Rolland. The 
be isiness was carried on by his sons and 

randsons. 


Food Institute Moves 


lhe American Institute of Food Dis- 
ribution, Inc., has moved to 369 Lexing- 
on Avenue, New York. The institute 
publishes a weekly digest of current 
information called “The Facts in Food 

Distribution,” and a weekly digest of 
statistics and market opinions. 


+ + 
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Proved Results 


How concentrated advertising 


“brings home the bacon” with 


orders. Keeps out of waste- 
baskets, and sells customers 


over and over for years 
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|| FREE OFFER TO 
EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 


Always at the point 
of sale 


This remarkable new advertising 
medium is Autopoint—the better 
pencil, made of Bakelite. With 
your message stamped imperish- 
ably on its barrel, it goes into 
prospects’ and customers’ pock- 
ets. It keeps’ your ad right 
before them, day in, day out. 
And when they write orders— 
they write them with your ad 
staring them in the face. 


——— 
_—$_———> 


i 


HIS tells of a new type 

of advertising that has 
been eagerly adopted by 
national advertisers to supple- 
ment their sales promotion 
work in other lines. 


MePANY 


Saal 


It is a way that is unequaled 
in concentration. That weeds 
out those that are valueless to 
you, and focuses your ads on 
those who throw the business 
'your way. On the man who 
says “Yes” to your proposition. 


€ col 


— THE DELATONE 


Get the Autopoint proposi- 
tion. Mail the coupon now 
for illustrated booklet, for at- 
tractive complimentary speci- 
men and full details of uses, 
etc. Do it now. 


It is an economical way, be- 

_ cause it keeps on plugging month 

| after month, year after year. It 

never gets in the wastebasket. 
It ends advertising waste. 


i ee eg ee eee ee ee 
B F —_— ee For Executives 
e tterhea Only 
| ig reatures ! pi 
3 § : AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
= i 4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
1 Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. | Chicago, Ill. 
| But one simple moving part. | reel i 
| N othing to go wrong. No repairs. Without obligation, please sendsam- | 
ay ar ‘fal lik i ple Autopoint, booklet, sales-building : 
| 2 i he ite “sie , ner Onyx-tiKe, proposition, prices, etc. 
1 t-welg: t material. 

| 8 1 1 
| 3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” | Name....... 
| 
| l 1 
| ! ! 
! ' 
| 
! i 

I 
| “Better Pencil” 
| Made of Bakelite = \\_________ 
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Merit System for Salesmen 


X-Rays Results 


(Continued from page 1098) 


that he must get out and push our 
entire line and keep on pushing it; 
if he loafs for a day, some other 
salesman will get ahead of him. 
At the end of the month, he is in- 
formed of what he accomplished 
and of how this compared with the 
average accomplishment of all the 
other salesmen. If he fell short in 
any one respect, he knows all about 
it. His work is cumulative and he 
has an opportunity to catch up next 
month or during the remainder of 
the year. He must not jump in 
and push the class of goods in 
which he is behind to the neglect 
of others, however, for the moment 
he does, he will begin to fall be- 
hind in some other classification. 


The Facts Revealed 


“On the other hand, he is not 
penalized for conditions over which 
he has no control. Last year, for 
example, a number of banks in one 
salesman’s territory failed and 
business was very poor. If that 
salesman had been on a salary 
and quota basis, he would have 
been hurt badly for something he 
had nothing whatever to do with. 
As it was, he proved to be a 
splendid salesman. 

“The most surprising feature of 
the plan to most people, though, is 
the way it compensates for differ- 
ences of territories. Some terri- 
tories are good, others poor, others 
just fair. The salesman who has 
the best territory can loaf along, 
perhaps, and still pile up a big 
volume, while the one in the poor- 
est territory may work day and 
night and still sell a very small 
volume. The result is that the 
salesman in the best territory is in- 
clined to become self-satisfied and 
to take things easy, while the one 
in the poor territory becomes dis- 
couraged and decides that he might 
as well not wear himself out trying 
to produce in such a territory. A 
man cannot do his best when he 
knows beforehand that his best 
won't mean anything. 

“Before we introduced this plan, 
we had a few salesmen who were 
thought to be wonders. The firm 
wouldn’t have parted with one of 
them under any circumstances, The 
others were considered fair, but if 


one of them had wanted to leave, 
the management would have felt 
that he could be spared. One in 
particular was considered a weak 
sister. When this plan was intro- 
duced and he began to realize that 
he had a chance to amount to some- 
thing in our organization in spite 
of the poor territory he had, he 
perked up and began to climb 
steadily in the standing until he 
reached the top along about Sep- 
tember and stayed there. 

“Another man might write a 
terrific volume of business and 
everyone, including himself, might 
think he was a wizard. This plan 
soon reveals that he is nothing but 
an order-taker. He has the best 
territory, and too much of it at 
that, and all he has to do to write 
a big volume is go around and take 
orders. But when he actually tries 
to go out and sell the merchandise 
he has been neglecting, he isn’t such 
a wizard after all. 


What Analysis Shows 


“Our high man in volume will 
sell, say, $16,000 worth of one class 
of merchandise a year, while our 
low man will sell about $6,700 worth 
of the same goods; which is the bet- 
ter salesman? If their territories 
were exchanged and both pursued 
the same tactics they had been pur- 
suing, the man who is now low in 
volume very likely would prove the 
better salesman. 

“Here is a salesman who leads in 
package goods, stationery, cameras, 
nuts, and some other classes; be- 
fore we adopted this plan, we 
thought he was a real go-getter, but 
we soon learned that he was fall- 
ing hard on other classes when we 
analyzed his sales in this way. 

“Here is one salesman who sold 
$581 worth of one class of goods. 
That was 418 per cent of his ob- 
ligation and he got seven merit 
marks. Another sold $423 worth 
of the same goods, which was 168 
per cent of his obligation, and he 
got 10 merit marks. 

““But is that fair? everyone 
asks me. One salesman sold $581 
worth and got only seven merit 
marks, while another sold only $423 
worth and got 10 merit marks. The 
one who sold the smaller volume 
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actually did a better job, because 
the other’s territory normally pro- 
duces three times as much volume 
as his. Then why shouldn’t the 
man who has the tough territor) 
be rewarded more than the other, 
even though his volume is smaller! 

“Another sold over $11,000 
worth of one class and got only 
two merit marks, while one who 
sold $5,400 of the same class got 
six merit marks. Why? Because 
the man who sold the big volume 
made only 89 per cent of his ob- 
ligation, while the other made 105 
per cent of his obligation. 


Volume Versus Profit 


“The greatest fault of sales and 
other executives, I think, is their 
proneness to look only at volume. 
The extra hundred or two pro- 
duced by a salesman in a poor ter- 
ritory is overlooked because it is 
compared with the thousand or so 
produced by a salesman in a better 
territory, yet that small gain may 
represent a supreme effort, may 
have been won by overcoming far 
greater resistance, and may have 
necessitated more expert salesman- 
ship and more comprehensive 
knowledge of the line than would 
have been necessary to produce an 
extra thousand in another terri- 
tory. 

“It should not be inferred, how- 
ever, that we ignore volume. We 
are as greatly interested in volume 
as anyone. But we do believe that 
volume is a poor measure of a 
salesman’s ability or effort. 

“We are told, too, that the one 
big fault of this plan is that it 
doesn’t emphasize volume. It is a 
percentage plan and so long as a 
salesman meets his _ obligations, 
which are percentages of his 
volume, his volume itself doesn’t 
matter. 

“But it does matter. No sales- 
man can go out and push his entire 
line, consisting of twenty classes of 
goods, without increasing his 
volume. No matter how good a 
man he is, if he has had no such 
incentive before, he is sure to have 
been neglecting some items. With 
this incentive, he begins to push 
those items and the moment he 
begins that, his volume begins to 
climb, for he must maintain his 
standing in the other classifications, 
too, so he can’t push these items to 
the neglect of something else. 

“The convincing fact of this is 
that every one of our salesmen 
made a substantial increase last 


vear, and they are all going ahead 
so far this vear.” 
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How to Avoid Duplication 
on Trade- Marks 


(Continued from page 1112) 


Manufacturers making  ship- 
ments from the United States into 
China will find a better and more 
substantial purchaser following if 
and when the goods bear a United 
States Trade-Mark, as the Chinese 
associate quality with goods so 
marked and even collect and keep 
fancy containers. 


Recent Decisions 


Oakford & Fahnestock vs. 
Winter Loeb Grocery Company: 
The former owned “White Oak” 
on grocery items while the latter 
applied to register “Oak Leaf” on 
the same goods. Thus opposition 
resulted and the patent office de- 
nied registration to “Oak Leaf” as 
likely to be confusing, etc. 


Questions and Answers 


1.Q. We own the mark——and 
it is registered. Lately two houses 
have used the same word in their 
advertising. What can we do? 

A. Your trade-mark consists of 
two words in common use and you 


cannot prevent another from using 
them, not in direct conflict with 
your product or business. 

2. Q. We put a printed band of 
paper on our shirts like enclosed 
sample. Can we stop another 
shirt maker from using a like 
band? 

A. If you were first to use the 
band in question another cannot 
rightfully come along and use a 
band so near like yours as to cause 
confusion. Your band, with design 
and colors, should be registered and 
so marked. 

3. Q. I ship into some twelve to 
fourteen foreign countries and am 
told it would cost about $1,000 to 
register my trade-mark in all of 
them. Is it worth such an expense? 

A. Would you take $1,000 and 
lose your rights to ship goods into 
all the twelve to fourteen foreign 
countries? I doubt it, and if your 
mark is worth anything, with such 
a wide market, it seems strange 
that you would thus hesitate to 
spend any reasonable sum to so in- 
sure it to yourself. 


Cotton Textile Institute Develops 
a Vogue for Cotton Dress Fabrics 


Cotton has become the “fashionable 
fabric of the season,” asserted Ernest 
C. Morse, in charge of the New Uses 
Section of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
Inc., before the annual meeting of tlie 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina, at Greensboro. 

“So much is now being done to de- 
sign cotton fabrics artistically,” ‘Mr. 
Morse stated in a_ discussion on 
“Methods of Creating New Uses for 
Cotton.” 

“If we examine our industry for 
practical methods of increasing the use 
of cotton it will be apparent that there 
are a number of ways this can be done. 
Consider belts and belting that are re- 
quired in every one of our mills. In 
studies that we have made we are told 
vy representative mill engineers that 
there are now on the market satis- 
factory belts which are made of cotton 
duck. If during the next year cotton 
mills specified fabric belting for the re- 
placement of old belts and belting it is 
estimated that the consumption of this 
cotton fabric would be increased at least 
5,900,000 yards. 

“The trucks and baskets used in our 
‘lls are another example of equally 
‘\rge_ potential use of cotton fabric. 


Many of these have bodies and wheels 
of some other material. Canvas bodies, 
baskets and wheels of canvas are avail- 
able and have been found satisfactory 
as well as more economical. 


“Probably no one knows how many 
million trucks and baskets are now in 
use, but if fabric tires were used on 
all trucks in cotton mills there would 
be required for this purpose at least 
3,000,000 yards of heavy cotton fabric. 


“Bags in which starch is shipped to 
cotton mills require the use of 750,000 
yards of fabric each year. Last year 
35 per cent of these shipments were in 
cotton containers. A large part of the 
remainder might have been cotton if 
cotton had been specified. 


“There are many varied ways in which 
the sale of cotton can be increased and 
the New Uses Section of the Cotton 
Textile Institute is finding many prac- 
tical methods of bringing to the at- 
tention of the country these great 
opportunities for adding to the coun- 
try’s total cotton consumption. 

“The experience of the Cotton Textile 
Institute can improve conditions when 


the right action is taken, and the en- 
tire industry cooperates.” 


: 1 out of 
every 
readers respond ~ 


22,000 support 
station WHAM 


"THE Times-Union recently 
urged its readers to protest to 
the Federal Radio Commission 
against any plan tending to in- 
terfere with the broadcasting of 
Station WHAM, operated at - 
Rochester by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
More than one out of every four 
Times-Union readers responded, 
sending in 22,000 protests. 


ROCHESTER 
TIMES-UNION 


Rochester, New York 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 


J.P.McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 
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“Son Antonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NF. 3 
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Distribution Paper to Aid 
“Physical Handling, of Goods” 


6 O analyze authoritatively all phases 

of the physical movement and han- 
dling of commodities from line of produc- 
tion to delivery,” Distribution Economist, 
a monthly publication, will be launched 
September 1 by Scientific Press, Inc., New 
York City. 

Frank H. Tate will be editor and vice- 
president, and John A. Cronin, Everett E. 
Oppenheimer and Donald F. Tate will 
represent the advertising department. 

Scientific Press, Inc., will be associated 
with Federated Business Publications. 

“Distribution Economist will undertake 
to solve problems of the rising cost of 
distribution,” Mr. Tate said. “From the 
packaging processes in the factory, 
through the shipping departments, trans- 
portation by rail, water, motor and air, 
mechanical handling at each step, advan- 
tages of both public and private ware- 
housing and terminals, the movement of 
commodities will be visualized for execu- 
tives interested in profits through cut- 
ting of waste. 

“The new publication will be intended 
for the men who control the purchase 
of transportation, packaging equipment 
and supplies; containers, wooden, fibre, 
paper, steel, tin and glass; shipping de- 
partment supplies, material-handling 
equipment, warehousing service and 
motor trucks.” 

“The cost of physical movement of 
goods in the production line to the buyer 
in the United States,” Mr. Tate ex- 
plained, “has been estimated at $12,000,- 
000,000. Production and labor costs have 
been standardized and reduced as far as 
possible. Distribution wastes, on the other 
hand, are very high. Generally,” he said, 
“the cost of getting a commodity to the 
buyer totals sometimes thirty cents of 
the buver’s dollar.” 

“Tt has been estimated that the waste 
in distribution ran from three and one- 
half billion to seven and one-half bil- 
lion dollars annually,’ Mr. Tate ex- 
plained. “The latter estimate, however, 
undoubtedly includes the loss incurred 
in uneconomic methods in marketing.” 

Mr. Tate cited some of the items 
which go into the cost of distribution: 
ocean and inland water freight service, 
$775,000,000; railway freight and ex- 
press service (merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous carload only), $3,450,000,- 
000; handling equipment (conveying 
machinery, tractors, trucks, packaging 
machinery), $100,000,000; motor trucks, 
$350,000,000; boxes, fibre and corru- 
gated, $280,000,000; boxes and crates— 
wooden, $200,000,000; glass bottles and 
tin cans, $200,000,000; cooperage—wood 
and _ steel $90,000,000; scales and _ ship- 
ping room supplies, $15,000,000; tags 
and labels, $25,000,000; metal rein- 
forcement devices and supplies, $10,- 
000,000, and paper bags and cordage, 
$145,000,000. 

Mr. Tate was formerly publisher of 
Packing and Shipping. He has worked 
in an advisory capacity with the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington, 
and has written on economics for pack- 
ing and transportation. 

Mr. Cronin until recently was editor of 


Mill Supplies, Chicago. 


Frank H. Tate 


Union Car Advertisin3 
Loses $1,600,000 Suit 


VERDICT in favor of the Boston 

Elevated Street Railway Com- 
pany, granted some time ago by the 
Federal District Court in that city, in 
an action brought against the railway 
company by the Union Car Advertising 
Company of New York, was sustained 
by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals there Friday, June 15. 

The suit was for $1,600,000—the 
plaintiff arguing breach of contract by 
reason of the failure of the railway 
company to accept its bid for the privi- 
lege of handling all advertising in street 
cars and on rights of way of the Ele- 
vated for a period of fifteen years. 
The advertising company contended 
that their bid was higher by $1,600,000 
than any other, but that it was not ac- 
cepted. 

The Appellate Court ruled that 
neither the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the railway company nor 
its general manager had authority to 
promise or agree with the plaintiff that 
if its bid was the highest and it could 
provide reasonable assurance of its 
financial ability to carry out the con- 
tract the defendant would accept its 
bid and execute the contract proposed. 


Canadian newsprint production in 
May was 203,811 tons, against 192,645 
in April. During May mills ran at 80.8 


per cent of capacity against 84.3 per 
cent in April. 
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Utilities to Announce 
Copy Contest Winners 
at Detroit Convention 


HIRTY advertising and general ex- 

ecutives of public utility organiza- 
tions will address the meeting of Public 
Utilities Advertising Association to be 
held at the International Advertising Con- 
vention in Detroit, Monday and Tuesday, 
July 9 and 10. 

Round-table discussions on “Budgeting 
and Accounting for Advertising Expen- 
ditures,” “Advertising Approach to Gas 
House Heating,” “Are Advertising Costs 
in Line?”, “How Shall We Advertise Our 
Merchandise” and “New Ideas in Bus 
and Railway Advertising” will occupy a 
large part of the program. Awards to 
winners of the National Better Copy 
Contest and the presentation for electric, 
gas and transportation division will be 
made at that time. 


Monday’s program will include “Reac- 
tions from the Broadcasting Field,” by F. 
A. Arnold, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; “Direct Mail Opportunities for 
Public Utilities,’ Homer J. Buckley, 
Buckley Dement Company, Chicago; and 
reports by D. M. Mackie, president; C. 
W. Person, treasurer, and Frank I.. 
Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, chairman of the Committee on Ed- 
ucational Qualifications. 


William H. Hodge, chairman of the 
Committee on Contact with Stockhold- 
ers, and I. M. Tuteur, vice-president Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company, in charge 
of the better copy contest, will report 
Tuesday. 


John E. Grimm, advertising manager, 
Chevrolet Motor Car Company; Her- 
bert H. Pier, sales manager, G. Felsen- 
thal & Sons, Chicago; Amy R. 
Hyde, advertising manager, Union Bank 
of Chicago; Otto Wilhelm Wendt, nov- 
elty advertising manager, Hamburg, 
Germany, and F. H. Waggoner, editor, 
Novelty News, New York, will discuss 
the developing of that advertising 
medium at the meeting of the Adver- 
tising Specialty Association at the In- 
ternational Convention, Tuesday after- 
noon, July 10. J. B. Carroll, president 
of the A. S. A., will preside. 

The Ford Motor Company has been 
added to the list of International Con- 
vention hosts. Delegates will visit the 
Ford plant Thursday afternoon, July 
12, to view production of the new car 
and will afterwards be served luncheon 
at the Ford airport. 

Eddie Guest, poet of the Detroit Free 
Press and other newspapers, will speak 
on a special program Tuesday evening. 
Frederick B. Patterson, president of 
the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, will show his motion picture 
film, “With Camera and Rifle in British 


East Africa,” on the same program. 


Tide Water Resumes 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
whose advertising account was recently 
transferred to Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has re- 
sumed newspaper advertising with a 
new form of copy. 

The magazine advertising will start in 
August. 

Details of the campaign are not yet 
ready for publication. 
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Eastern Newspapers 


Tell Solidon Story; 
- 100 Dealers Added 


EWSPAPERS from Virginia to 

Connecticut are now being em- 
ployed to promote Solidon, a crack- 
proof coating for walls and ceilings 
which has been sold in the Philadel- 
phia market for two and one-half years 
and has just recently entered New York 
through the medium of the New York 
Times, Herald Tribune, Brooklyn Eagle 
and Newark News. 

Insertions now being run vary from 
full-page to two-fifth pages, once a 
week. One hundred lumber dealers are 
carrying Solidon in the metropolitan 
territory. 

The product is said to take the place 
of plaster and plastic paint and is both 
a structural and decorative material. 

“Because of its great strength,” the 
advertising copy points out, “only one 
thin coat of Solidon is necessary. A 
permanent wall can be erected with re- 
markable speed—with a saving of ma- 
terial—and with the assurance that 
repair costs will be cut to a minimum. 

“Forty-eight hours after the applica- 
tion of Solidon, walls are ready to 
finish permanently with paint, lacquer 
or paper. If the Solidon finish is re- 
tained, walls are finished after the 48- 
hour period. 

“Such speed is possible all the year 
round. Solidon can be safely applied 
in the hottest weather and in Winter 
(until the temperature reaches 18 de- 
grees below zero).” 

Solidon is said to assure permanence 
and resistance to cracking, and all kinds 
of abuse, including fire and water. 


DeForest, Acoustic 


and Sonora Unite 


_ DeForest Radio Company, recapital- 
ized and reorganized, has become closely 
associated with the Acoustic Products 
Company and the Sonora Phonograph 
Company, Inc., for the production of ra- 
dio receivers, phonographs and accesso- 
ries. P. L. Deutsch, president of the 
Acoustic Products Company and_ the 
Sonora Phonograph Company, Inc., is 
now a member of the Board of DeForest 
Radio Company, the president of which 
is James W. Garside. 


Campbell-Ewald Party 
Held on Board Ship 


More than 450 executives and em- 
ployes of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany’s Detroit offices were guests last 
week of Henry T. Ewald, president, on 
the steamer Noranic, for the annual 
outing of the company. Dinner was 
served on board and.a program of 
dancing and music and other entertain- 
ment was provided, with prizes for the 
most expert dancers. 


Rotarian Moves 


The Rotarian moves this week to 
offices in the new Chicago Post Build- 
ing, 211 West Wacker Drive. 
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Do You Get 
You Should 


From Your 
Advertising 
Agency? 


Market Investigation, Field 
Surveys and Complete Mer- 
chandising Plans Are Among 
the Services You Should 


Demand. 


_ preparation of advertising 
copy—important as it is—is one 
of the last items in the service an 
agency should render the adver- 
tiser, not the first. 


If the advertiser is to obtain the 
maximum profits from his com- 
pany, a great deal of preliminary 
work should be done before a 
single word of copy is written. 


We invariably ask permission to 
make a complete survey of the 
client’s selling field to appraise the 
various markets in which the 
product may be sold; to determine 
the nature of buying in each 
market; the type of individual who 
does the buying; the education 
necessary; the trade resistance to 
be overcome; competitive factors, 
possible profits, etc. 


Charting Profits 


Such a survey helps us to estab- 
lish a copy angle often much 
different and far more productive 
than that usually suggested by the 
advertiser who has made no such 
investigation. Very often, the 
number of magazines originally 
suggested or formerly used by the 
advertiser has been reduced in a 
manner that has given a better 
coverage of the most profitable 
fields at a lessened expense. 


In many instances a campaign, 
which could not have begun to 
measure up to its possibilities with- 
out this preliminary work, became 
a pronounced success because our 
investigations showed us how to 
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Above chart is reproduced from the sales 
records of one of our clients. It shows the 
result of advertising based on careful planning 
and a full knowledge of all factors which had 
a bearing on the advertising campaign. Many 
similar charts are reproduced for your inspec- 
tion in our “Book of Results.” 


chart the most direct course to 
profits. 


Many advertisers expect too little of 
their advertising agencies. Many of them 
are satisfied if the agency produces well- 
written copy, not knowing that no matter 
how well the copy reads it hasn’t a fair 
chance to succeed unless facts, seldom 
known without research, are placed be- 
fore its producer. 


We know also that many advertising 
agencies lack the facilities to provide a 
well-rounded service that covers exhaus- 
tive research, often made right out in 


the selling field. 


Investigating Markets 


But this agency is completely equipped 
first to investigate, then to plan and con- 
duct the most intensive and extensive 
advertising campaign. And because we 
have these facilities and because their 
employment will be reflected strongly on 
the profit side of your ledger—we ask that 
such preliminary work be undertaken by 
us before the efforts of our Copy De- 
partment are enlisted. 


Large concerns in eight States employ 
this agency to plan, execute and direct 
their advertising activities. Many of 
these advertisers are located in territories 
which advertising agencies in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and At- 
lanta have considered logically their own. 
We were selected because we were able 
to produce some rather convincing 
records of results we accomplished for 
other clients. 


Examine This Book 


You may be interested in our “Book 
of Results,” showing some of the work 
we have done; some of the results we 
have helped to produce; our plan of 
operation and details of the broad scope 
of the service we are equipped to render. 


A request from you will bring it to 
your desk. 


The GREEN & VAN SANT COMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 


Citizens National Bank Building, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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the kind of 


advertisers 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Swift & Company 
Associated Oil Company (San Francisco) 
Union Oil Company (Los Angeles) 
The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
General Motors Corporation 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Cunard Steamship Company 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
Erskine-Danforth Corporation 
The Parker Pen Company 
Rollins Hosiery Mills 
The B. V. D. Company 
American Sugar Refining Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Steinway & Sons 


Corn Products Refining Company 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

Reid, Murdoch & Co. 


(Monarch Cocoa and Canned Goods) 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 


who use The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth St., Boston, Massachusetts 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York Detroit 
270 Madison Avenue 442 Book Building 
PHILADELPHIA Cuicaco 
904 Fox Building 1058 McCormick Building 
MiaMt St. Lours 
1106 Security Building 1793 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CLEVELAND Kansas City. 
1658 Union Trust Building 705 Commerce Building 
Lonpon San Francisco 
2, Adelphi Terrace 625 Market Street 


Los ANGELES 


Paris 
3, Avenue de l’Opéra 437 Van Nuys Building 


BERLIN SEATTLE 
11, Unter den Linden 350 Skinner Building 
FLORENCE PortLanp, One. 
11, Via Magenta 1022 American Bank Bldg. 
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Klein Urges Wider Use 
of Precise Credit Data 
ECOMMENDING more facts 


on credit practices as one of 
the best forms of prosperity insur- 
ance, Dr. Julius Klein, director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, speaking recently be- 
fore the National Retail Credit 
Men’s Association in Kansas City, 
Missouri, expressed the opinion 
that many of the nation’s most 
complicated economic problems 
would probably prove of simple 
solution with the application of 
precise data, 

Despite the fact that a material 
portion of our prosperity of recent 
years is based upon our retail credit 
structure, Dr. Klein said that it ap- 
pears to be the consensus among 
credit authorities that these opera- 
tions are being conducted without 
sufficient knowledge of the under- 
lying and ruling facts. 


Credit and Distribution Costs 


The leading retailers, he said, 
know the facts about their opera- 
tions, and the many credit bureaus 
throughout the country are doing 
excellent work in stabilizing credit 
conditions in their communities. Dr. 
Klein emphasized, however, that no 
systematic study has been made of 
the retail credit field in general, and 
in consequence the conduct of this 
business often lacks adequate direc- 
tion. Conclusions as to its sound- 
ness are being made upon mere 
opinions rather than facts. 

The best estimates available, ac- 
cording to the speaker, indicate that 
the annual total for installment 
sales alone for consumers’ goods 
are about four to five billion dollars 
out of a total national retail turn- 
over of about forty billions and a 
national income of about ninety 
billion dollars. 

The increase of prosperity calls 
today for increase in efficiency and 
a lowering of costs in distribution. 
Our manufacturers and our farm- 
ers have increased their production 
efficiency and cut their prices, but 
the cost of distribution has not 
been reduced correspondingly, and 
extending credit forms a material 
part of distribution costs. Retailers 
whose costs are abnormally high 
undoubtedly suffer, and it is just 
as true that unnecessarily high 
prices discourage buying and re- 
duce the sale of both manufac- 
turers and farmers. On the other 
hand, anything that will help to re- 
duce the cost of extending retail 
credit will be a boon to consumers, 
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retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and farmers. 

But we are up against a great 
difficulty, Dr. Klein declared, in 
attempting to attack the problem as 
a whole or in part because of the 
lack of vitally necessary fundamen- 
tal data. 

Realizing this situation, the com- 
merce department, Dr. Klein ex- 
plained, readily agreed to conduct 
a national retail credit survey upon 
the request, and with the coopera- 
tion of the National Retail Credit 
Men’s Association through its 18,- 
000 or more members. He said that 
it has been the cardinal policy of 
the department during recent years 
to extend every conceivable aid to 
all branches of commerce and in- 
dustry following the guiding prin- 
ciple of attempting to undertake the 
tasks which the business commu- 
nity present in the order of their 
importance. 


To Make Survey 


Working in close harmony with 
credit organizations it is planned 
that the government survey is to 
be based upon two questionnaires, 
one to be filled in by representative 
retailers and one by representative 
consumers. It is guaranteed that 
the returns will be treated as strict- 
ly confidential as to individual re- 
ports. 

Summaries will be published rep- 
resenting groups by geographic re- 
gions and by types of business. 
They will be brought together and 
analyzed in connection with all 
other information which may be 
made available in government 
offices or in the files of private 
business. Several private agencies, 
which have a large volume of in- 
formation on hand, have already 
volunteered to share their knowl- 
edge with the department. 

In an effort to carry on the work 
effectively and efficiently a prelimi- 
nary retail credit survey is now 
being conducted in Baltimore on 
the basis of a tentative question- 
naire. Cash transactions, open 
credit and deferred or installment 
payments are the three major sub- 
jects of the Baltimore survey. If 
adequate returns can be secured 
this information will form the 
nucleus for a national study sched- 
uled to get under way later in the 
summer, 

Dr. Klein said that he was in 
complete agreement with the opin- 
ion of the Credit Men’s Association 
that the retail credit facts should be 
of inestimable value in leading 
business to a decisive victory in the 
countrywide war on waste. 
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“New England’s 
Second Largest Market” 


The 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


and 
The EVENING BULLETIN 


have a greater net paid cir- 
culation than the other eight 
English language dailies in 
Rhode Island combined. 


They offer adequate coverage 
of the compact Rhode Island 
market at a minimum cost. 


These two newspapers carried 
74.41% of the total advertising 
in Providence newspapers in 


Ted. 


& 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles SanFrancisco Seattle 
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ALESMANSHIP IN POLITICS. When 

President Butler of Columbia University, on 

the eve of the national conventions, lamented 
the growing tendency to “‘sell’ candidates to the 
delegates, he unwittingly paid a tribute to the rising 
influence of business in public affairs. His reference 
to salesmanship was intended in a derogatory sense; 
it was an expression of his disappointment that the 
superior usefulness of two candidacies had been driven 
home by means more familiar to the markets than 
to college classrooms. But in cooler moments Dr. 
Butler is likely to be among the first to rejoice in evi- 
dence that business methods are displacing political 
methods in the control of party machinery. Mr. 
Hoover was successful at Kansas City because by 
open and aboveboard presentation of his claims, a 
majority of the delegates were persuaded of his su- 
perior availability. Al Smith is the leading figure 
at Houston for the same reason. In both cases the 
underlying idea of salesmanship of good service has 
been employed to give effect to legitimate aspirations. 
Dr. Butler objects to this as a form of objectionable 
“high pressure” salesmanship which means merely 
persistent, persuasive advocacy of demonstrable ad- 
vantages. Could anything be more desirable as a 
substitute for political trickery which seeks to gain 
its ends by practices that shun the light? If it is 
best to minimize as much as possible the influence 
of politics on business and to emphasize as much as 
possible the influence of business methods in politics 
and government, surely the very thing Dr. Butler 
complains of should be welcomed as a sign of real 
progress. 
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EALER COOPERATION AND ADVER- 

TISING. The sales manager of a well-known 

company writes to complain that dealers are 
indifferent to his company’s advertising—that they 
show no interest in tying up with the current national 
advertising. Check-up of this manufacturer’s adver- 
tising expenditures shows that the average large 
department and furniture store which handles the line 
in question spends more money for advertising than 
the manufacturer is spending. Who, then, can blame 
the dealers if they do not grow wildly excited over 
a few pages of national advertising, and an occa- 
sional spasmodic campaign in the local newspapers 
of certain favored towns? The truth is that the 
exaggerated claims of effectiveness so often found in 
the advertising portfolios of manufacturers no longer 
mean anything to the rank and file of dealers, who 
- are themselves larger advertisers than many of the 
manufacturers whose lines they sell. Knowing full 
well what their own advertising accomplishes, the 
dealers are dismissing a lot of small advertising cam- 
paigns with a mere shrug of the shoulder. 


EWS OF THE NEW USES OF BANKS. 

Within a few recent weeks two of the largest 

banks in the country have used full pages in 
the newspapers to make known the special facilities 
they offer. These particular pieces of copy are 
worthy of notice mainly because in form and charac- 
ter they conformed closely to the habit of large stores 
in announcing their wares. It is evident that under 
pressure of competition most of the old conventional- 
ities that correlated reticence with distinctive prestige 
are giving way, and that advertising, once associated 
with blatancy, has come into full recognition as a 
necessary, not to say merely useful, agent of inter- 
course. So long as banking was chiefly a natural 
extension of money as an instrumentality for ex- 
change of goods, there was little need to tell the public 
about what banks could do—the mere establishment 
of a bank under proper auspices served to attract 
attention to it. But with the increasing complexities 
of modern life bankers discovered that their institu- 
tions had many new uses. Retaining their functions 
as depositories of funds and centers of loans and 
discounts, they have put at the disposal of business 
as well as of private individuals a large number of 
other desirable services. But, as in the case of new 
uses of commodities, the discovery was of limited 
practical value. Widespread knowledge of the facts 
was essential to general sale. And so advertising, 
indispensable herald of business expansion, has taken 
its place in banking development so naturally and 
inevitably that only those that watch the steady prog- 
ress of the printed page as the forerunner of sales- 
manship are fully aware of the great change of 
attitude toward advertising which has occurred in this 
as well as in other fields. 
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R EST SELLERS AND PROFITS. Check 


the prices on best sellers and you will often 

find the cause for lost profits in many com- 
panies. This is the advice of a long-experienced cost 
accountant who claims that many companies are sell- 
ing their big volume items at ridiculously low prices. 
He also claims that some of the sales managers are 
to blame because they do not have the nerve to raise 
prices on these big-volume items which the salesmen 
seem able to sell with so little effort. This cost 
accountant says that the very existence of an item 
which is by long odds the biggest seller in a long 
line of products immediately arouses his suspicion 
that the item is being sold at below, or dangerously 
near, cost. The situation may not be so bad as the 
cost accountant pictures it. Cost accountants are 
notoriously pessimistic, but that there is a lot of 
truth in his statements there can be no denial. Many 
companies have been going along for years with one 
or two large volume items which account for a vast 
share of the total volume, but which produce only a 
fractional share of total profits. One remedy for 
this situation is to improve the best sellers to such 
an extent that they are taken out of immediate com- 
petition with similar items in competitive lines. This 
makes higher prices possible and often 
sets a new standard which competitive ®® 
companies find very difficult to follow. 
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Gilbert Advertises 
to Keep U.S. Cool 


A. C. Gilbert Company has launched a 
campaign in Liberty Magazine and Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, to keep America 
cool this summer. 

The Gilbert Company, which sells elec- 
tric toys in the winter, announces a ten- 
inch oscillating fan, for $9.95, an electric 
whisk broom, hair dryer, motor vibrator 
and juice extractor. All of the products, 
with the exception of the juice extrac- 
tor, bear the Polar Cub brand name. 

The juice extractor, which sells for 
$14.95, will be distributed by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange and is 
now called the Sunkist Junior, Winthrop 
Hoyt of Charles W. Hoyt Company, han- 
dling the campaign, pointed out. The 
heart of Sunkist Junior is a Polar Cub 
motor. 

Next fall, Mr. Hoyt said, Sunkist Jun- 
ior will be advertised by the California 
Fruit Growers in practically all of the 
large national women’s magazines, which 
they are now using. In the meantime the 
Exchange is running column advertise- 
ments in Life, Judge and the New Yorker. 

“A. C. Gilbert started a number of 
years ago to manufacture popular-priced 
electric fans, to offset the extreme sea- 
sonal nature of the toy business. At 
the start of this business,” Mr. Hoyt 
said, “A. C. Gilbert was the only one 
making popular-priced fans, selling for 
as low as $5. Today there are a great 
many other manufacturers making this 
type of fan, so that it became necessary 
to extend the business into other products, 
and the result is the line of Polar Cubs, 
and Sunkist Junior.” 


General Motors Sales 
Again Show Increase 


General Motors sales for May estab- 
lished a new high record for the third 
consecutive month. Sales of 224,094 
cars to consumers compare with sales 
of 209,367 for April, and 171,364 for 
May, 1927. Gain over same month last 
year was 52,730 units, or 30.8 per cent. 
The striking feature is that production 
for May of this year shows an increase 
over April, while in 1927 production for 
May was less than for the previous 
month. 

Sales to dealers also set a new high 
record, totaling 207,325 cars against 
173,182 for May, 1927, a gain of 34,143 
cars, or 19 per cent. 


Ford Output Steps Up 
to 2800 Cars a Day 


Daily production of the new model A 
cars by Ford Motor Company is now 
between 2,800 and 3,000. The highest 
single day’s output of the new cars was 
on June 11th when slightly more than 
3,000 were built. 

Local plants added 876 employes in 
week ended June 13, bringing total to 
177,200, a new high record comparing 
with peak employment during produc- 
tion of model T of 110,000 in 1926 and 
the low point last summer of 52,000. 
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Advertising Managers 
Should Merchandise 
Their Department 


To arouse the enthusiasm which puts over a campaign, the 
advertising department’s plans should be merchan- 
dised to dealers, salesmen and executives 


Advertising Man- 
agers find Multiplex 
invaluable in_ pre- 
senting proposed ad- 
vertising plans to 
executives or direc- 
tors and in explain- 
ing the details and 
“selling” the cam- 
paign to groups of 
dealers and sales- 
men. 


What Multiplex Is 


“Multiplex” is the 
name applied to 
these swinging wing 
fixtures you see 
everywhere. Like 
pages of a giant 
book, arranged in a vertical posi- 
tion, the wings turn from side to 
side, displaying within a limited 
space a vast amount of material. 
Wings come in different: sizes. 
The racks in which they swing are 
made in various styles. 

How Multiplex Is Used 


In presenting an advertising 
program to a group of executives 
or directors, the layouts and de- 
tails are thumb-tacked on both 
sides of the swinging wings. 
Step by step the campaign is un- 
folded, with the result that a 
keener appreciation of the cam- 
paign as a whole is realized. 

Prior to launching the campaign, 
salesmen and dealers are, in 
the same man- 
ner, familiar- 
ized with its de- 
tails. Thus they 
understand the 
“whys” and 
“where fores” 
behind the plan 
and are pre- 
pared to work 
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“Multiplex is also used for keeping records of adver- 
tising material on hand, dealer helps, electros, etc.” 


in closer harmony to secure the 
maximum results from this ad- 
vertising. 


Other Uses: 


Multiplex is also used for keep- 
ing records of advertising ma- 
terial on hand, dealer helps, elec- 
tros, etc. For displaying ad- 
vertising matter in_ reception 
rooms it has no equal. An in- 
creasingly large number of firms 
use Multiplex for convention 
exhibits. Many are equipping 
their branches with Multiplex to 
display photographs, testimonial 
letters and similar selling mate- 
rial. Mail coupon for catalog 
and prices. 


Display Fixture Co., 
925-935 N. Tenth St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me without obligation catalog 
and price list of Multiplex Equipment for 
Advertising Managers use. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.20 perM 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 
Direct mill purchases of paper in 
large quantity plus special inten- 
sive production make possible the 


following low prices: 
No. 1 20-Lb. White Bond 


Ee eee $1.20 per M 
ESATA 1.25 per M 
“1.1 i a 1.45 per M 
PL Rwitdavenaouns 1.70 per M 

Re ee 2.25 per M 
20-Ib. Hammermill Bond 

no EEE $1.95 per M 
SONIOO sis 60 6'Soi0 es ip 2.10 per M 
See 2.40 per M 
ee ee 2.70 per M 

MN cateeGetkn keke 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 
Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Iil. 

We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples 
Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 


Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, III. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing Prob- 
lems. A copy will be loaned business 
executives on request. 


Account Changes 


B. F. Gooprich RupBer ComPANy, 
Akron, O., to J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York. For footwear 
this becomes effective September 1, 
1928, and for all other branches of the 
business January 1, 1929. 


GoLp SEAL ELEcTRICAL CoMPANY, INC., 
New York City, radio tubes, to Groes- 
beck-Hearn, Inc., New York. 


Ysry, Inc., New York City, perfumes 
and powders, to Lyon Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York City. 


GiLtpert & BARKER, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, gasoline and oil pumps, to 
H. K. McCann Company, of New York 
City. 

ReicHart Cocoa & CHOCOLATE Co.,, 
New York City, to H. K. McCann 
Company, there. 


Hoop Russer Propucts ComMPpaNy, 
Inc,. Watertown, Massachusetts, to AL. 
K. McCann Company, New York City. 


FERRO BuILDING Propucts COMPANY, 
New York, sound-proof engineers, sub- 
sidiary of the Stevens Sound-Proofing 
Company, Chicago, to Andrew Cone 
Advertising Agency, Inc. New York. 
Newspapers in the Summer, magazines 
in the Fall. 


WeEstcotr VALVE Company, East St. 
Louis, Illinois, to Brockland & Moore, 
Inc., of St. Louis, Mo. Trade papers 
and direct mail to the general industrial 
and waterworks market. 


GREENE LINE STEAMERS, Ohio River 
passenger and freight line, Cincinnati, 
to the Keelor & Stites Company, of that 
city. Newspapers throughout the west 
and direct mail. 


Morris KNoseL Company, Inc., New 
York, garments to M. Stivak Agency, 
of that city. 


Hore, Bossert, BrookKLtyn, AND Ho- 
TEL WINDERMERE, New York City, to 
the Ajax Advertising Agency, of New 
York. 


PipE SAVER CorporaATION, Carthage, 
N. Y., makers of a new device inserted 
in the entrance of steel and iron pipe, 
to Wortman, Brown & Company, Inc., 
Utica, New York. Magazines, business 
papers and direct mail. 


Duro MetrALt Propucts ComPANY, 
Chicago, Whippet cream whipper and 
egg beater, to Mitchell-Faust Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., there. 


C. J. Lunpstrom MANUFACTURING 
Company, Little Falls, New York, sec- 
tional bookcases and filing cabinets, to 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Nitco Lamp Works, INc., Emporium, 
Pennsylvania, incandescent lamps, to 
Picard-Sohn, Inc., New York. News- 
papers, Magazines, trade papers, direct 
mail and dealer helps. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR STEEL TREAT- 
ING, Cleveland, to Powers-House Com- 
pany, there. 


Ep. V. Price & Company, Chicago, 
wholesale merchant tailors, to Mitchell- 
Faust Advertising Company, Inc., there. 


MonocrAFrr Propucts COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, manufacturers of crests, to 
Picard-Sohn, Inc. New York City. 
Magazines, trade papers and direct mail. 


AMERICAN COFFEE CoRPORATION, New 
York City, to Paris & Peart, of that city. 
Newspapers, painted boards, posters, 
trade papers and dealer helps. 


Avuto-HoneE Company, Buffalo, Auto- 
Hone, to Picard-Sohn, Inc., New York 
City. Trade papers and direct mail. 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Omaha, macaroni products, raisin. bran 
and fruit pectin, to Mitchell-Faust Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., Chicago. 


FAULTNESS RUBBER COMPANY, Ash- 
land, Ohio, rubber specialties, to Pow- 
ers-House Company, Cleveland. 


Quaker Baxkinc Company, Council 
Bluffs, lowa, bakery products, to Mit- 
chell-Faust Advertising Company, Inc., 
Chicago. 


SHu-MILk Propucts CORPORATION, 
Newark, New Jersey, shoe dressings, to 
Paris & Peart, New York City. Local 
and sectional papers. 


Youncstown SHEET & TusBE Co, 
Youngstown, Ohio, sheets, steel tube 
and pipe, to Powers-House Company, 
Cleveland. 


Wm. Ganz & Company, New York 
City, motion pictures, to Paris & Peart, 
of that city. Local newspapers and 
magazines. 


Rumipor Corporation, New York, 
humidors, to Keimers & Osborn, Inc., 
of that city. Magazines. 


Hunyapi JANos, Budapest, Hungary, 
spring water, to the Dauchy Company, 
New York. Newspapers and _ trade 
papers. 


THE MoorEMAN MANUFACTURING 
CompANy, Quincy Illinois, mineral feeds 
for livestock and poultry, to the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc. 


Tue HEELEM CorporRATION, Chicago, 
to Shuman-Haws Advertising Company 
of that city. Newspapers. 


Kitizun, Inc., Chicago, to Shuman- 
Advertising Company, of the same city. 
Magazines, business papers and direct 
mail. 


BircHER COMPANY, Rochester, Light- 
ning letter openers and sealers, to Lyd- 
don & Hanford Company, Rochester. 


ReyNotps & ReEyNoLDS COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ohio, stationer, printer and 
lithographer, to the Geyer Company of 
that city. Magazines for “American 
Individual” stationery. 


Ouro Mars_E Company, Piqua, Ohio, 
Pearl Grit and agricultural limestone, to 
the Geyer Company, Dayton. 
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Postum Company Bids 
for American Linseed 


4 b- Postum Company, Inc., has be- 
- come an active bidder for control 
of the American Linseed Company in 
competition with the Gold Dust Cor- 
poration, it was learned this week. Last 
week it appeared that an agreement 
had been reached for consolidation of 
the Gold Dust and American Linseed 
companies, but the terms which the 
former offered for control of the Iat- 
ter were unacceptable to some of the 
large holders of American Linseed and 
efforts are now being made to agree. 

In the meantime Postum has inter- 
ested itself in American Linseed with 
the result that Gold Dust’s plan for 
acquiring the company has been held up. 
The Gold Dust interests had made ar- 
rangements to form a new company to 
be known as the Gold Dust American 
Corporation, controlling the present 
Gold Dust and American Linseed prop- 
erties. 

Present indications are that Ameri- 
can Linseed will go to the company 
making the better offer. Postum wishes 
to obtain control of the food products 
business of American Linseed, particu- 
larly that part of it represented in Best 
Foods, Inc., an American Linseed sub- 
sidiary. Postum some time ago ac- 
quired the Richard Hellman Company, 
which does a business similar to that 
of Best Foods. 


Curtis Aeroplane Co. 
Will Double Capital 


The Curtis Aeroplane & Motor Com- 
pany has called a special meeting of its 
stockholders, July 2, for the purpose of 
increasing the authorized capital stock 
from 300,000 shares of no par value to 
600,000 shares of no par value. Notices 
will shortly be mailed to the stockhold- 
ers notifying them of the meeting to 
be held at Garden City, C. M. Keys, 
president, announced Tuesday. 

“The purpose of the increase is to 
enable the company from time to time 
as required to finance expansion of 
plant facilities and also to establish a 
measure of participation in the stock 
of the company on the part of em- 
ployes,” Mr. Keys said. “There is no 
intention on the part of the company 
at the present time to increase its out- 
standing stock, as current funds in hand 
are ample to take care of the present 
expansion of plant.” 


3,180,000 Chicagoans Now 


Chicago’s population will be 3,180,- 
000 July 1, 1928; 3,215,000 January 1, 
1929, and 3,250,000 July 1, 1929, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. The survey 
covers 160 urban centers in the six 
counties comprising the metropolitan 
arca of Chicago. 


Borden Company Expands 


Wieland Dairy Company, Broxham 
airy Company and J. M. Barron & 
on, Chicago dairies, are reported to 
ve been sold this week to the Borden 
arm Product Company. The purchase 
“ce for the Wieland Company alone 
s said to have been more than $5,000,000. 
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Tee Golfmore 


finest hotel on loveltest shore of 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


HE Golfmore fronts on a broad 

stretch of sandy beach in the beauti- 
ful wooded dune country, near the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, 62 miles from 
Chicago. Golf [two excellent courses} a 
canter or stroll over glorious dune trails, 
tennis, a dip in the surf, a dance at even- 
ing to the music of a famous ten- piece 
orchestra,and many other diversions pass 
time all too quickly. Motor tourists stop 
for a meal and stay for weeks in this en- 
trancing environment. Delicious meals 
with fresh vegetables and fruits in season, 
from nearby Michigan farms and orchards. 


Extra large bedroom, dressing room 
and private bath [meals included} $8 to 
$10 a day, single; $13, $15, $17, $18, 
double. Special weekly rates and rates for 
organization outingsand forconventions, 
on request. 

Michigan Central Railroad or Motor Bus 
Lines to Grand Beach; or South Shore Electric 
to Michigan City, Indiana, where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests. Broad highways, 
from all directions, to The Golfmore. Further 
details with illustrations on request. 


GRAND BEACH 


dispigen 


E. Chicago 


(2 more 


HOTEL 


RAN D BEACH MICHIGAN 


Fireproof— Accommodations for 500 - J. E. BYRNES, Manager 
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THE &# DaI_y HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and spec- 
ialty sales experience—will find here an oppor- 
tunity to enter into a lucrative business that 
brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a direct 
by mail advertising service in one of several 
cities of 100,000 population and over; the busi- 
ness will be patterned, equipped and fashioned 
after our 11-year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment is 
modern in every respect; this business is com- 
pletely organized. Our method of turning 
out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that will 
take care of you later; complete information 
without obligation. If you are really ready 
to build a business for yourself write, giving 
age, experience and references. Desk ‘“O” 
c/o Sates MANAGEMENT, AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEELY, 420 Lexington Ave.,New York City. 


When Advertisin3, Characters 
Are “Doubles” 


HE more numerous the 

converts to pictorial adver- 

tising, the higher the per- 
centage of danger of similarity 
between advertising characters or 
moving trade-marks. Duplication, 
or near-duplication, of this fictional 
figure is usually resented by the 
creator of a pictorial mascot, no 
matter how distantly removed be 
the line of trade in which the twin 
appears. How much more emphatic 
is the challenge to invasion when 
the supposed “doubles” are near 
neighbors has been illustrated dur- 
ing the past few months by a con- 
test between two leading chocolate 
manufacturers. 

This duel between Walter Baker 
& Company, Ltd., of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, and Altamay Choc- 
olate Company, of Chicago, is of 
more than passing interest to sales 
executives because it has brought 
authoritative answer from Wash- 
ington to the question: When are 
advertising characters doubles? 
Since the comparatively limited 
number of human types renders it 
impracticable to establish a_pic- 
torial monopoly of any one of 
them, the riddle arises of the stage 
of duplication at which a “double” 
becomes dangerous. In other 
words, when do the differences be- 
tween separate versions of the 
same pictorial motif overcome the 
similarities ? 


A Difference of Dress 


The junior advertising character, 
as exploited by the Altamay Com- 
pany, comprises a representation of 
a woman pouring a liquid from a 
pot into a cup. This subject mat- 
ter is not purely fanciful, the wife 
of Wallace Eicher, a member of 
the Altamay firm, having posed for 
the portrait and given written con- 
sent for its use. The senior ani- 
mated trade-mark or advertising 
character, on whose behalf the 
Altamay mascot has been chal- 
lenged as an interloper, is the well- 
known figure of a woman with a 
tray, conspicuous in the service of 
the house of Baker since 1877. The 
Baker ward has been variously de- 
scribed as a Puritan, a Quaker, 
etc., but it designated by the ad- 
vertiser, “‘La Belle Chocolatiere.” 

The referee at the United States 


Patent Office, known as the ex- 
aminer of interference, was first io 
pass judgment in the present de- 
termination of when pictorial per- 
sonages are too close of kin to 
move in the same _ advertising 
circles. He could find no danger 
in the parallel use of the two choc- 
olate marks. The circumstance 
that the advertising character in 
each instance was a woman was 
not, in itself, sufficient, the ex- 
aminer felt, to presuppose mix-ups 
of identity by unwary consumers. 
Granted that no advertiser could 
have sole right to use of the female 
mascot, generically considered, the 
question of the danger of one fig- 
ure being mistaken for the other 
must be determined solely on the 
basis of the distinctive features of 
the respective characters. The 
examiner found no such resem- 
blances in facial features, attire or 
posture as would seem to induce 
confusion of the every-day public. 


Value of Good Will 


A more detailed answer to the 
conundrum of when advertising 
characters are sufficiently far apart 
to stand as unrelated was given 
when the United States commis- 
sioner of patents was called upon 
to pass upon this same question 
upon appeal from his subordinate. 
Touching upon the morals and 
ethics of anticipation in advertising 
characterization, the head of the 
patent office acknowledged that in 
consequence of extensive advertis- 
ing, Walter Baker & Company is 
in possession of a very valuable 
good will in its “chocolate girl.” 
An investment of more than $2,- 
000,000 in advertising during the 
past five years and the bringing to 
life of the character, via demon- 
strators dressed in the costume of 
the picture, for work at county 
fairs and in retail stores, has been 
calculated, the commerce official 
conceded, to cultivate a wide pop- 
ular recognition. 

Granting all this prestige stored 
up by pictorial priority, the patent 
commissioner could not sustain 
Baker & Company in sole posses- 
sion of its advertising technique 
unless he was to rule that Baker 
was entitled to such protection as 
would preclude any later comer 
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from using any pictorial trade- 
mark which includes any sort of a 
representation of a woman. To 
condone any such monopoly of an 
advertising idea—that is to say, a 
basic idea—is an extremity of 
favoritism to which patent office 
censors have never been willing to 
go. This principle would have to 
stand even had there been sub- 
mitted more direct evidence of 
actual confusion in trade than was 
offered in this chocolate case. 

Following his ultimatum that 
there can be no monopoly of the 
female figure in trade-mark char- 
acterization, the patent commis- 
sioner proceeded to that intimate 
analysis of the parallel chocolate 
marks which gives cue to the dif- 
ferences that are valid to separate 
near-doubles. The higher author- 
ity at the patent office set the 
greatest store by the differences in 
the costumes of the chocolate 
servers, and of the accessories of 
service. 

Indicative of details which reg- 
ister for dissimilarity it was point- 
ed out, in the course of the trial 
of the case, that La Belle Choco- 
latiere wears tight sleeves, while 
Mrs. Eicher wears flowing sleeves. 
The headdress of the latter is sug- 
gestive of a waitress’s cap, while 
the former is reminiscent of a hood 
or the headdress of a Continental 
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peasant. Indeed, in one argument 
it was urged that this contrast in 
costuming causes the “Belle” to 
appear to be a “foreign girl,” 
whereas Mrs. Eicher was recog- 
nizable as an American girl. 

In advertising picturization, as 
on the stage, “props” make all the 
difference. The commissioner of 
patents in his final decision re- 
marked: “There is nothing in 
common with the tray and cups of 
the one and the pot and cup of the 
other.” The act of pouring choc- 
olate when set over against the 
carrying of a tray helped to estab- 
lish differentiation. It was, indeed, 
just this non-duplication in atmos- 
phere and detail which caused 
official Washington to say that the 
two chocolate mascots were far 
apart as compared, for instance, to 
some of the shadows of “Aunt 
Jemima” that have been ruled off 
the course. Baker & Company 
asked, in the recent trial, whether 
Mrs. Eicher’s costume—not that 
ordinarily worn by  her—was 
adopted because gf similarity to 
the well-known Baker trade-mark 
character, but the Federal referee 
ignored this lead as having no bear- 
ing upon the issue of how much 
of originality in composition is 
required to separate trade-mark 
figures accused of family resem- 
blance. : 


Predicts Continued Expansion 
in Association Advertising, 


HE Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 

ciation, having studied the devel- 

opment of association advertising 
for several years, is authority for the 
following summarizing statements on 
that subject. 

Association advertising has shown a 
remarkable growth in recent years and 
the indications are that this will con- 
tinue. The expenditure of associations 
in magazines in 1927 was double that 
of 1926. These figures are a true indi- 
cation of the growth, since nearly all of 
the associations advertising to the pub- 
lic are using magazines. 

These figures do not take into account 
the advertising of the cooperative mar- 
keting associations. Such organizations 
as the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change handle the entire marketing for 
their members, and sell trade-marked 
goods just as a single manufacturer or 
grower would do. They are, therefore, 
essentially different from the other 
tyne, where advertising is done in co- 
operation, but the members sell com- 
petitively. 

With such an increase in the adver- 
tising of associations, it is but natural 
that there should be some striking de- 
velopments. 

The early association campaigns rep- 
resented chiefly industries faced with a 
life and death struggle. Some unfavor- 


able circumstances or conditions forced 
the industry together out of dire neces- 
sity. While this factor is still an im- 
portant one in creating new association 
advertisers, a change is now evident. 
Many industries have become convinced 
that even good business can be im- 
proved and the future fortified by car- 
rying an educational message to the 
consumer. 

They have decided that the selling ac- 
tivities of the individual members can 
be carried on to better advantage if 
the fundamental story of the industry is 
driven home to the public. Thus, as- 
sociation advertising is no longer in 
the exclusive role of a life line. 

There is a marked increase in the 
appreciation by associations of the task 
undertaken. It takes education to make 
the public appreciate value and buy 
products that cost more than substitutes. 
Many are advertising to effect tastes 
or to present logical reasons for pur- 
chases. All this is education and de- 
mands time, adequate effort and a type 
of treatment in keeping with the effect 
desired. 

The fact that most of the associations 
beginning advertising have provided 
larger funds and have plans or com- 
mitments over a period of years shows 
that they understand what their objec- 
tives require. 
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“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Menthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORK) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Popellation: ...ccceces 110,000 
Circulation 13,698 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 


110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class! 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 


> LEADER 


Published each week day afternoon ar 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 
Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 

lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 


Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over same report 
in 1 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 
NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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“So You 
Are An 


Advertising 
Man” 


T us is the title 
of a booklet by Mr. 
Bates, explaining our 
conception of an ad- 
vertising agency, our 
method of operation, 
and the type of client 
we seek to interest. 


Sent on Request 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 
67 West 44TH STREET, NEW York 


Our product will help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual 
fiset and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
>3 wabeiethroughout the U.S. Issued Mondays. 


Paslished in It tOwn Printing Plant 
at 54 West 74th Street—New York City 
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type bold as bandits . 


ARNHART BROTHERS AND 

SPINDLER have recently brought 
out a new type face called “Boul Mich.” 
The type is bold and black, and per- 
haps the name was selected because 
the type is as bold as some of the bold, 
bad bandits that are alleged (by New 
York newspapers) to infest Chicago’s 
best-known street. The folder issued 
by Barnhart may give you a new idea 
for a striking piece of promotion ma- 
terial. Another recent folder is on 
Trenholm Old Style, Cursive and Bold, 
a new type family soon to be offered. 
Write the Chicago office of Barnhart 
for i. specimen sheets if you’re inter- 
ested. 


farm paper duplication and coverage... 


E KATZ, Special Advertising Agency, 
ehas just prepared for distribution 
a new idea in wall charts. It is a chart 
which shows the coverage and duplica- 
tion of state and national farm papers. 
With this chart adorning your office 
wall, all you have to do is glance at 
it to find out the circulation, coverage 
and duplication of thirty-nine state and 
sectional, and six national farm papers. 
The figures are divided by sections— 
New England, Middle Atlantic, District 
of Columbia, South Atlantic, East 
North Central, East South Central, 
West North Central, West South Cen- 
tral, Mountain and Pacific. A copy of 
the chart is available to readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY who request it via their letter- 
heads. 


decorative material galore 


W E wouldn’t blame the Champion 
Coated Paper Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, for refusing to send any- 
body and everybody a copy of their 
recent elaborate book of decorative ma- 
terial—borders, ornaments, end pieces, 
tail pieces, braces, flowers, head bands, 
initials and goodness knows what else, 
but perhaps if you mention this notice 
and put a smile in your letter, the 
company will send one. This book will 
show you an endless variety of decora- 
tive material for use in all manner of 
printing from business cards to broad- 
sides. All of the designs shown in the 
book are available from the National 
Electrotype Company of Cincinnati. 
Send your plea for this book to E. K. 
Hunt, advertising manager, The Cham- 
ay Coated Paper Company,. Hamilton, 
10. 
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politics and sales possibilities ..... 


ECAUSE of the political impor- 

tance and prominence of Washing- 
ton, many sales managers do not take 
our capital seriously as a market full 
of sales opportunities. But after read- 
ing a copy of the latest promotion book 
issued by the Evening Star you will 
sprinkle a grain of salt on the next 
salesman’s report that declares Wash- 
ington is a poor town for business. A 
vast amount of statistical data, a map 
colored to show the city’s sales dis- 
tricts, whether excellent, good or fair, 
business districts and undeveloped 
areas, go to make up a valuable addi- 
tion to any sales manager’s data file 
on city and suburban markets. 


bigger and better communities .... 


F you are among those business men 

in your city who want to see the 
old town hum, who want new smoke- 
stacks, and hordes of tourists coming 
to visit and spend their money, a copy 
of the New York Times book called 
“Community Advertising” will give you 
a wealth of information showing what 
various communities are doing in an 
advertising way, how to begin adver- 
tising, what media to use for the 
different objectives of community ad- 
vertising, and a great amount of other 
useful information which will enable 
you to do your share in planning or 
directing a community advertising cam- 
paign. Address C. McD. Puckette, at 
the Times office. 


circulations and shopping areas. . 


OW that everybody is so intensely 

interested in market study, McCall’s 
magazine has completed a book which 
will give even the most confirmed sta- 
tistical hound plenty to think about and 
study for several afternoons. The 
book presents statistics on the distribu- 
tion of population and the distribution 
of circulation of McCall’s magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Pictorial 
Review and Ladies’ Home Journal in 
retail shopping areas. In addition to 
the book there are four colored maps 
of the country, each map showing the 
areas in which McCall’s circulation ex- 
ceeds that of one of the other mag- 
azines. Write Donald S. Root of The 


McCall Company on your own letter- 
head if you want it—then set aside 
some time for study when it arrives. 
The McCall address is 236 West 37th 
street, New York. 
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Corporations Report 
Sales and Earnings 


Stromberg Carburetor 


The Stromberg Carburetor Company 
in the quarter ended March 31, 1928, 
had net profit of $109,721 after taxes 
and charges, as compared with $22,520 
in the preceding quarter and $44,665 in 
the March quarter a year ago. 

President C. W. Stiger said that be- 
cause of keen competition in the busi- 
ness, prices are so low that profits are 
extremely small. The company is doing 
a satisfactory volume of business, al- 
though the profits this quarter will 
not be as good as last year owing to 
the fact that shock absorber business 
has practically vanished, he said. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese 


The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company, 
including subsidiary companies,  re- 
ports for the first quarter profit after 
expenses, interest and dividends on 
preferred stock, excluding equity of 
Kraft Cheese Company of Illinois, of 
$250,213 before Federal taxes. Con- 
solidated income account for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1928, follows: Net 
sales, $14,887,625; costs and expenses, 
$14,463,625; miscellaneous loss (net), 
$86,260; interest, $81,127; dividends on 
preferred stock, excluding equity of 
Kraft Cheese Company of Illinois, 
$6,400; profit before Federal taxes, 
$250,213. 


Federal Motor Truck 


The Federal Motor Truck Company 
reports for four months ended April 
30, 1928, net income of $95,159 after 
interest, depreciation and Federal tax. 
Income account for four months ended 
April 30, 1928, follows: Operating in- 
come, $115,771; other income, $49,385; 
total income, $165,156; interest, $24,967 ; 
depreciation, $32,055; Federal tax, $12,- 
975; net income, $95,159; dividends, 
$92,775; surplus, $2,384. 


Grand Union Sales 


Sales of the Grand Union Company 
and subsidiaries, including the Jones 
Bros. Tea Company and the Oneida 
County Creameries Company, for the 
first four months of 1928 were $10,- 
497,570, compared with $8,640,374 in the 
corresponding period of 1927, a gain of 
$1,857,196, or 21.4 per cent. 


Glidden Company 


The Glidden Company reports gross 
sales for May of $2,591,963, comparing 
with $2,386,938 in May, 1927, an in- 
crease of $205,025. Gross sales for the 
seven months ended May 31 totaled 
$15,081,113, comparing with $14,338,212 
mm the corresponding period of last 
year, an increase of $742,901. 


Pines Winterfront 


The Pines Winterfront Company for 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1928, 
reports net profit of $405,151 after 
charges, reserves, Federal taxes, ete. 
his compares with $404,211 in the pre- 
“ding year, 
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THE DAVID J. 


Mo .toy Made Post Binders, stiff cr flexible, in 
any size, design, and colors, help Molloy Made 
Covers to meet every loose-leaf binding requirement. 


Write for samples and suggestions, telling 
us in detail about your loose-leaf problem 


MOLLOY COMPANY 
2869 North Western Avenue, Chicago 


Buftalo Market 
Analysis 


a comprehensive study 
of Buffalo buying power 
is now available for 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS 


Write this newspaper or our 
representatives for details. 


BUFFALO | 
fs RES EN 
0G eer 


Baffelo’s Best Newspaper 


as 
rue 28 
Set #8 s- 


Courier EXPRESS 


National Representatives 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Lithographers Vote to 
Continue Advertisin3, 


E E. STRAUSS of the Courier- 
e Journal Job Print, Louisville, was 
re-elected president of ‘the Lithograph- 
ers’ National Association at the annual 
meeting held at French Lick Springs, 
Indiana, last week. Other officers re- 
elected were George R. Meyercord, 
Meyercord Company, Chicago, vice- 
president; Ernest S. Lloyd, Zabel Bros. 
Company, Philadelphia, treasurer; and 
Maurice Saunders, secretary. 

By popular vote it was decided to 
continue into its third year the adver- 
tising campaign of the association. The 
educational feature of this advertising 
was stressed and the advertising com- 
mittee reported that, through a survey, 
it has learned that this campaign has 
taken hold and has directly influenced 
users and buyers of lithography. The 
advertising committee will remain the 
same as last year. This committee in- 
cludes: C. G. Munro, chairman; William 
Ottmann, H. H. Platt, Carl R. Schmidt, 
Earl H. Macoy, and Trowbridge 
Marston. 


Carmody to Cleveland 
General Outdoor Office 


Charles J. Carmody, formerly sales 

manager of the eastern division of the 
General Outdoor Company, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Cleveland 
branch. Mr. Carmody has been with 
the company since its organization. 


Bliss Directs Publicity 


Frederick W. Bliss has been ap- 
pointed publicity director in New Eng- 
land of the General Electric Company. 
He was formerly in charge of lamp 
sales at Providence Rhode Island. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Pre- 
fer small or medium size manufacturer offering 
opportunity for future interest in business. ‘l'ake 
over established force or create new one. Under- 
stand all phases modern merchandising. At 
present directing sales large company. Thirty- 
three, married. Box 504, Sales Management, 
Graybar Building, New York, 


A Series of Letters 
to New Buyers | 


(Continued from page 1100) 


The pad clips or backs are our 
largest expense. The pads them- 
selves are made up by us. We Send | 
five pads with the clip, and three | 
additional pads each three months | 
later. | 

We have heard many complimen- | 
tary things said about letters. Our 
salesmen have found that they build 
an immeasurable amount of good- 
will, and in a great many cases they 
have helped retain customers against 
the strongest kind of competition. 
We get another excellent test on 
their effectiveness by the large num- 
ber of re-orders that come in re- 
sponse to our last letter, and by the 
large number of testimonial letters | 
we receive in reply to the letters we 
send out. We are more than 
pleased with the results we have 
received from the plan. 


LAYOUT MAN with technical background 
and some experience in writing copy. Age 
about 25. Moderate commencing salary with 
prospects of advancement. Location Philadel- 
phia. Box 506, Sales a? & Adver- 
tisers’ Weekly, New York City, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WE ARE ENLARGING our selling staff and 
seek men with experience in the sale of card 
systems and office specialties who are in posi- 
tion to work on a straight commission basis. 
Our product has unusual features, saves time 
and effort, supplies a want not heretofore cov- 
ered by any device and has a wide field of 
application. We offer exclusive territories, tech- 
nical help and direct mail support. If you are 
interested in making a connection which has a 
future write us about yourself and we will give 
you further details and arrange for a personal 
interview. The Findex Company, 49 East Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SALESMEN—A national organization has sev- 
eral openings for men capable of selling a low- 
priced typewriter specialty direct to consumers. 
This is not something new but an established 
business with branches from coast to coast. 
Exclusive territory given. Liberal commission, 
with drawing account and bonus. Box 505, Sales 
enanest & Advertisers’ Weekly, New York 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


PREMIUMS 


SALES MANAGERS. Increase your summer 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding 
Machine as a premium. Guaranteed. Has ex- 
ceptional lasting qualities. Can be carried every- 
where. Costs no more than a good fountain 
pen. An exceptionally fine gift for salesmen 
and customers. Write for quantity prices. Cur- 
tis F. Moss, S. M., Reliable Adding Machine 


City, N Corporation. 184 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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Laid up in the Hospital 


he 


sold $7).00,000 worth of Sik 


CO An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A NEw york raw silk salesman had to go to the 
hospital for 10 days. His illness was minor, but 
the loss of time was serious. He secured a room 
with a telephone. Throughout his convales- 
cence, he kept informed of the course of the mar- 
ket. Sent and received his cables by telephone. 
Kept in constant touch with office and custom- 
ers. Sold more than $200,000 worth of silk. 

A Milwaukee dry goods salesman was forced 
to cancel his regular trip because of a broken 
leg. From his sick-room, he covered in 5 days 
by telephone the same territory that took 
5 (0 6 weeks of traveling. And he gathered 
ir. 90% of his usual business. 


Held up by road conditions, a tire salesman 
had to abandon a certain trip in southern 
Nebraska. He went to the telephone office and 
covered his territory by Long Distance. Sold, 
$1280 worth of tires; charges, $6.20. 

In emergencies and in the regular day's work, 
hundreds of concerns are using Long Distance 
to get things done and to increase profits. 

You will be surprised how little the calls 
now cost. New station to station day rates are: 
Los Angeles to New York, $8.75. Dallas to 
Chicago, $3.25. Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia, 7oc. . . . Calling by number takes 
less time.’. . Number, please? 


sclished every Saturday and copyrighted by Sates MANAGEMENT, INc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year, 


in advance. Entered as second class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Summer Time 


Contest Time 


Put this one over the 
modern way—the way 
that satisfies every 
man and_ produces 
action from start to 
finish. 


Use Prize CATALOGS 
mw oo 


Give MERCHANDISE 
a ee 


We furnish attractive 
catalogs of well- 
chosen standard mer- 
chandise. You get the 
prizes at great sav- 
ings so you can offer 
bigger prizes—or save 
money, as you choose. 
This would be a good 
time to write for the 


full dope. 


The 
Premium Service 
Company 


9 West 18th Street 
New York City 


USE THE COUPON 
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The Premium Service Company 
9 W. 18th Street, New York City 


July is almost here. Hurry 
along details of plan to help our 
summer contest—F REE. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 


When a sales manager is solicited 
by dozens of advertising agents, he 
begins to ask himself what all these 
agents really have to offer in the 
way of marketing counsel and as- 
sistance. Why so many of the so- 
licitations of advertising men fall 
short of convincing one well-known 
sales manager is told in the article, 
“A Sales Manager’s Reaction to 
Agency Solicitors,” on page 1169. 


Pointing out the opportunities 
for the sale of radio sets to indus- 
trial corporations for use in rest 
rooms, restaurants, cafeterias and 
assembly rooms, R. Bigelow Lock- 
wood continues his series of articles 
of advertising campaigns that might 
be launched to reach industrial 
markets. Page 1171. 


The various new forms of adver- 
tising, such as radio and talking 
moving pictures, which have come 
into use since the last presidential 
campaign, are considered as possi- 
ble important factors in the coming 
presidential campaign in an article, 
“How the Candidates Will Adver- 
tise This Year,’ which begins on 
page 1176, 


NEWSPAPERS 


The publisher of the New York 
Times, Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, is be- 
ing honored at a national celebra- 
tion in Chattanooga next month in 
commemoration of his fiftieth anni- 
versary aS a newspaper publisher. 
Mr. Ochs’ methods and his policy 
of “all the news that’s fit to print” 
are commented on by Henry J. 
Wright, who was for many years a 
New York newspaper editor and 
who is unusually familiar with the 
histories of all our great news- 
papers. Page 1174. 


—__—_-—— 


SALES PROBLEMS 


Today’s intense competition 
which prevails in every line of busi- 
ness is causing many people to won- 
der if the small manufacturer can 
survive. R.C. Hay discusses some 
of the problems which are peculiar- 
ly pertinent to small manufactur- 
ing organizations and shows how 
their manufacturing and_ selling 
methods can be brought up to date 


so that they can compete success- 
fully with the large national and in- 
ternational organizations that dorni- 
nate the industries in which they 
operate. Page 1164. 


SALES MANAGERS 

Charles W. Hoyt, president of 
the well-known advertising agency 
bearing his name, was a sales man- 
ager before he went into the adver- 
tising business. Mr. Hoyt has 
made an interesting research into 
the methods used by successful sales 
managers in extending their own 
personal knowledge of marketing, 
and in keeping up with the lates: 
trends in the management of sales 
organizations. The results of Mr. 
Hoyt’s investigation are the basis 
for two articles, the first of which 
begins on page 1161. The second 
article will appear in the next issue, 


SALEs TACTICS 


A teaser campaign in leading 
newspapers in New York, followed 
by large space advertising, was the 
means employed to introduce a new 
ginger ale, a product of the Clic- 
quot Club Company. The new 
product is the result of several 
years’ research and many experi- 
ments which were made to deter- 
mine in advance the possible de- 
mand for an unusually high-grade 
and high-priced product. How the 
experiments were made, details of 
the sales and advertising campaign, 
and the method of distribution are 
described in the article on page 
1163. 


SELLING TO RETAILERS 

The A. H. Lewis Medicine Com- 
pany wanted to incorporate in their 
sales and advertising methods some 
helpful suggestions which could be 
used by the dealers which they 
serve. Asa result of their investi- 
gation of dealer problems, they in- 
augurated what they call an 
automatic suggestion system, in 
which they furnish dealers with 
stickers to be placed on various 
products to remind the retail sales- 
man of additional articles which 
are likely to be needed. How the 
system is used and what it has ac- 
complished for the company are 
told in the article on page 1167. 
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Here is a chomceTwo-Paper Bury e Rates 


-91,000 Circulation, 66% UNduplicated. 


-and nearly every , ’ Mver sold in combination 
advertiser uses tt Js Zo the subscriber. 


° 
‘PRINCETON ‘er 


Approximate location 522 hustling cities and towns of the Spokane 
Country—(white figures show circulation) 101,735 urban families. 

/ SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE 
re 91,000 Circulation—86% UNduplicated. 
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HEART OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST” 


for years in the 
Spokane Couniry. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE are Spokane and the 522 hustling cities and towns (66 over 1000 


separate and distinct newspapers and are never sold in com- population) of the surrounding field make up one cohesive market. 


‘ P il 1 i ‘ ‘ ; 
bination to the subscriber.. Neither do they offer any inducement er family wealth, $3100 above the nation’s average. Most of the 


91,000 combined circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and 
SPOKANE CHRONICLE is confined to the 101,735 urban families 
of the field—and remember, please, an exhaustive survey shows 


in the way of a combination rate to the advertiser (separate rates), 


although their circulation is 86% UNduplicated. The two papers 


cooperatively maintain the Review-Chronicle National Adver- this circulation is 86% UNdupticated. Therefore, it will be readily 
tising Bureau for the purpose of gathering and furnishing to understood how completely this prosperous urban market may be 
manufacturers and advertising agencies strictly unbiased infor- covered through this combination (optional, not forced), also how 
mation on the Spoka e Country Market and newspaper Coverage. necessary it is to use both papers consistently. 


Send for late edition “Market Facts About the Spokane Country and Pacific Northwest.” 
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Members of the Associated Press 
Members of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


June 30, 1928 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
RECORDS 


@These wonderful services are indispensable to every live Agency, Publisher 
and Advertiser who is operating in the National Advertising field. 


QBy their intelligent use an invaluable research department can be established 
and the activities and personnel of all important National Advertisers, Agen- 
cies and Publishers are made immediately available. 


Features of Standard Advertising Register 


A picture in synopsis form of each national adver- 
tising account. 


Giving the account, name of product, executives, 
advertising manager, agency, media, appropriation 
time, and money spent in magazine field. 


Revised monthly by a system of supplements and 
further revised by weekly reports. 


Service department gives additional information by 
mail and telegraph. 


Agency list giving the personnel, accounts handled, 


and geographical location of all the leading agencies. 
Revised every four months. 


Features of National Advertising Records 


The actual space used month by month in _ the 
National Magazine, Farm and Radio Broadcasting 
fields. 


Broken down into 23 product groups. Translates 
performance into dollar costs. Shows number of 
fields in which an account is active. 

Lists separately the new accounts appearing each 
month. 


Gives a monthly and yearly comparative analysis of 
the specific performance in each National Magazine, 
Farm Publication and Radio Broadcasting network. 

Issues table each month of average expenditures of 
each product group for space in the magazine field 
which shows the competition for public attention of 
each type of advertising. 


Both of these services are bound in handy and con- 
venient sized volumes. They are thoroughly adaptable. 


Send for Free Specimen Pages and Cost Details covering partial or complete S.A.R. and N.A.R. Services 


SEE THESE SERVICES AT BOOTH 52, SECTION D 
CONVENTION HALL, DETROIT, JULY 8-12 


National Register Publishing Company 
SOLE SALES AGENTS 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
548 Commercial Street 402 South 45th Street 


CHICAGO 
140 South Dearborn Street 


BOSTON 
7 Water Street 
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IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }® 


“It will 


EARLY in 1927, Scripps-Howard pur- 
chased an old established newspaper in 
an Eastern City. Always a good news- 
paper, founded by an illustrious news- 
Paper pioneer, it had, in recent years, 
yielded to the spell of jazz-journalism. 


Ten minutes after the new editor took 
charge, he announced his intention of 
cleaning up the front page, eliminating 
the eight-column bludgeon headline, the 
racy over-emphasis and the sensational 
displays. 

A chorus of protest went up from mem- 
bers of the old staff. ‘Better go easy, 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt.News 
. Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News 
- + Post CINCINNATI .. Post TOLEDO .. 
PITTSBURGH . Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citiscen 
COVINGTON ,. Kentucky Post — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE 


PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Sir!’ cautioned one old-timer. “At least 
a fourth of our circulation is floating 
circulation, picked up, from day to day, 
by our front page features. It will cost 
you 50,000 readers, over night, if you 
change that front page.” 


This prophecy proved both true and 
false. The editor did lose 50,000 “‘float- 
ers” almost over night; but he added 
75,000 new and permanent readers with- 
in six months; a gain of 25,000 net, to 
the credit of cleaner and better news- 


paper service. 


Scripps-Howard circulation is not 


News-Bee 


cost you fifty thousand 


readers... if you change that front page” 


obtained by hypodermics; by catch- 
penny sensationalism, prize contests and 
forced circulation schemes. 


Their readers buy SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers because they want good 
newspapers; thorough, accurate and en- 
tertaining in their news-coverage. They 
get what they pay for; and that is why 
they remain clannishly loyal to Scripps- 
Howard columns. 


That, also, is why advertisers have 
found Scripps-Howard circulation the 
most responsive newspaper circulation 
in the United States. 


AKRON .. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press EL PASO 
MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY . News SAN DIEGO .... Sun 
HOUSTON .... Press EVANSVILLE .. 

ALBUQUERQUE... 


ee wa Post 


Press TERRE HAUTE... Post 


New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK -: CHICAGO - SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA - 
Item for your note book. Look up the Scripps-Howard Exhibit at the I. A. A. Convention in Detroit. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ODESTONE COVER 
REALLY DOES ADD 
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HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CO. 
HOLYOKE. MASS. 
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1 158 SALES 


A 
Concentrated 


Market— 


HE Manufacturer or Mer- 

chant who has worthy 
merchandise to offer is sure 
of a responsive audience in 
Newark and Northern New 
Jersey, and Sales Effort and 
Sales Expense may be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


No other area of similar 
size compares with it in den- 
sity of population and per 
capita wealth. The needs 
and desires of its residents 
include, in high degree, both 
the necessities and the luxu- 
ries of life. 


To effectively reach this de- 
sirable market it is only 
necessary to concentrate one’s 
Sales Message in its Home 
Newspaper, the 


Newark 
Evening News 


{t covers this area thoroughly 


On 


90 Per Cent 


Home Delivered 


An Advertising Medium of 
super-pulling power because 
it enjoys the complete con- 
fidence of its readers. 


Gw9I 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
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LeitH S. TEMPERTON, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, New York, 
has become merchandising manager of 
Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore. 

Willard P. Tomlinson, until recently 
of the copy staff of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., New York, 
will succeed Mr. Temperton at Nor- 
wich, 

GeorcE H. Leicu will resign as east- 
ern manager of the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, New York, to devote his 
entire time as president of Primrose 
House, New York, which position he 
also held for the past two years. 


W. H. Harkness has resigned as 
first vice-president of and member of 
the executive committee of the United 
States Leather Company and has been 
succeeded in the first position by Wil- 
liam McAdoo, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Harkness’ place on the ex- 
ecutive committee remains unfilled for 
the time being. 


Davin Sarnorr, vice-president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, who re- 
turned Tuesday from a two months’ 
trip to Europe, confirmed a_ recent 
statement of Owen D. Young that a 
merger of the Radio Corporation of 
America and the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation would 
be impossible under the existing Fed- 
eral laws. 

Mr. Sarnoff implied the Federal laws 
of this country are the only obstacles 
to such mergers as Europe is effecting. 


R. J. Gotpre has resigned as assis- 
tant general manager and director of 
sales of Nice Ball Bearing Company, 
Philadelphia. For five years Mr. Goldie 
was with the Ruggles Motor Truck 
Company and is a former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Co- 
lumbia Axle Company of Cleveland. 


Cuartes H. Upson, for the past 
twenty-three years district manager for 
the Dodge Manufacturing ‘Company, 
has joined the sales department of the 
Chain Belt Company, with headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati. 


R. P. HeENperson has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
Martin-Parry Corporation, York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Indianapolis, Indiana. His 
resignation becomes effective July 1, 
but his future plans have not as yet 
been announced. Mr. Henderson was 
one of the founders of the Cole Motor 
Car Company of Indianapolis. 


Courtesy The Pullman. Company 


WALTER J. BUETTNER, secretary and 
treasurer of, the Bendix Corporation, 
brake manufacturers, has been elected 
vice-president of the company in addi- 
tion to his other capacities. 


C. S. Crark, field and financial di- 
rector of the National Confectioners’ 
Association for the past two years, has 
been made director of advertising and 
of the educational campaign, with 
headquarters in the new Equitable 
Building, Chicago. 

Clark J. Nadherny was recently made 
advertising manager of the organiza- 
tion. 

Newspapers will be used to promote 
candy week, October 7-13. A 100 per 
cent tie-up with the 500,000 candy stores 
in the country, is expected. 

The company is also engaged in a 
national magazine campaign. 


LAwrENCE W. MacPue_rson, formerly 
in charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the Economy Grocery Stores 
Corporation, Boston, has joined the 
staff of the Adsealit Corporation, there. 


Howarp B. Fonpa of Burroughs 
Wellcome & Company, manufacturers 
of surgical and medical equipment, has 
been elected a director of the Jndus- 
trial Executive, Inc. 


L. D. Trerry, E. H. Troan and Ep- 
gar K. James have joined the Amrad 
Corporation, radio manufacturing com- 
pany, Medford Hillside, Mass., in sales 
capacities. 

Mr. Trefry, for several years a radio 
dealer, will work in the New England 
territory, and Mr. Troan, formerly an- 
nouncer at WHEC, Rochester, in New 
York City. 

Mr. James becomes sales engineer in 
the Mershon division of the company. 


Jos—EpH WaALLAcH, formerly treasurer 
of Wallach Brothers’ men’s stores in 
New York City, has become president 
of the Wallach Advertising Company, 
Inc., just organized there. John S. 
Greenwalt, formerly advertising man- 
ager of Leopold Morse, is vice-presi- 
dent, and William H. Heisten, treasurer. 
The agency will specialize in the wear- 
ing apparel field, both wholesale and 
retail. 


J. G. WrtiaMs, former advertising 
executive with the B. M. T. railroad in 
New York, has joined the Raycrafters, 
window display service, recently formed 
in New York by James A. Ray. Mr. 
Ray was formerly in charge of B. M. 
T. advertising. 
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PHOTOGRAPH is reality put on paper. Whether 
you are selling houses or hosiery; soup or suspend- 
ers, a photograph carries conviction. They may 
admire art, but they believe photography. Let the 
camera tell your sales story. Your local commercial 
photographer will gladly assist you. You will find 
his suggestions decidedly helpful. 
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NUMBER SIXTEEN 


The Sales Manager Who 
Wants to Grow 


EW sales managers started 

out in life with the idea 

of becoming sales man- 

agers. Most men who have 
become doctors, lawyers, ministers 
and engineers, so planned it early 
in life. Most of these men began 
their preparation by the time they 
left college. 

I recollect the experience of one 
of our greatest sales managers, a 
man of whom it has been said that 
he earned as large an income as 
a sales manager as any in the 
United States. He left school 
early because he had to go to work. 
Later something induced him to go 
to night-school to study law. So 
during these three or four years 
when he was in the preparatory 
stage he was studying law and not 
sales management. 

He is fifty-five years of age and 
I think I could say, conservatively, 
that since he was twenty-seven 
years he has never stopped seeking 
knowledge so that he might be a 
better sales manager. He _ has 
studied by reading and contact 
with others for more than thirty- 
five years. When I saw him last 
he was discussing sources of in- 
formation and making plans for 
Improving his own conception of 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


“A sales manager can learn a great deal 
if he will make himself do some real 
road work calling on his trade ... .so 
much time ordinarily is taken up with 
discussion with branch office managers 
that little time is left for discussions 
with dealers, customers and prospects.” 


the best practices in sales manage- 
ment. 

If such a man who has been so 
successful in sales management 
considers it his duty to read every 
worth-while thing printed on the 
subject; if he considers it his duty 
to spend hours in contact with 
other sales managers, surely the 
average sales manager cannot con- 
sole himself with the idea that he 
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has arrived and knows all tha 
there is to know about sales man 
agement practice. 

Let no man who expects to ob 
tain the maximum of success it 
marketing think he can work alone 
Let no man think that his ow 
brains, his own physical power, ar 
sufficient. Let no man think, wha 
he hears of a convention of sals 
executives, that he can afford o 
pass it up lightly and say he is mt 
in sympathy with such get-togethr 
affairs. 

The meetings of sales executivs 
which I have been privileged to 
attend during the past fifteen yeas 
have not been joy meetings. They 
have not been the gathering o- 
gether of a lot of men for pleasure- 
seeking and light thinking. 

Before writing this article I on- 
sulted ten of the best sales man- 
agers with whom I am acquained. 
I asked these men to put dowr on 
paper the experiesce that had 
brought success to them. I aked 
them to express heir thought: on 
self-education for the duties of 
sales manages. Accordingly I 
propose to gwe to my reader: the 
advice whici these men have of- 
fered. In order to induce then to 
express tiemselves more fredy I 
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stated that I would not publish 
their names. 

One sales manager, who is now 
occupying the position of market- 
ing manager for one of the largest 
corporations in the United States, 
writes me as follows: 

“My only suggestion would be 
that sales man- 
agers, like all other 
executives, ought 
to educate them- 
selves not only 
with respect to 
their own daily 
activities, but also 
with respect to the 
larger aspects of 
business, so that 
they may be pre- 
pared for ad- 
vancement when 
opportunity 


xnocks at their 
joors. If you 
igree with me, 


you may find it 
lesirable to sug- 
rest that the study 


of all business 
problems, not 
ilone those  in- 


volving sales, will 
v of advantage 
o sales managers. 
You may even 
vish to go so far 
is to suggest the 
ise of a course 
auch as that put 
at by the Alexan- 
cer Hamilton In- 
situte, which, although it contains 
mthing about sales management 
which most sales managers do not 
kiow, does contain a variety of 
iformation on other phases of 
bisiness that might be helpful.” 

The next comment is by a man 
wio was advertising 
minager, then _ sales 
mjnager, and for the 
pat several years has 
ocjupied the position of 
prisident of two differ- 
ent companies. At the 
monent he is the head 
of a lerge company 
whch does business all 
ove: the United States. 

‘In looking over my 
expirience perhaps I 
can claim, to a certain 
degre, some sdf-edu- 
catim in sales manage- 
men}. When I stated 
in, after the complefton 
of ny schooling, I hed 
a job in the advertising 
department of a busi- 
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ness enterprise and I went through 
the departments of advertising, 
sales promotion and sales manage- 
ment, where I had actual experi- 
ence with the work to be done. 
Then followed the actual experi- 
ence as a salesman. While to a 


great degree I was my own boss 


“The wise man neglects no opportunity 
that may possibly help to equip him with 
all the obtainable information that others 
are using successfully .... there is also 
a splendid field of education in the cul- 
tivation of production men and engineers 
having to do with the same enterprise as 
the sales manager. Sales executives will 
profit by studying the engineer’s methods.” 
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in this work, I did have to accept 
the direction of sales managers 
who practiced the art in their own 
sweet way. Therefore the first 
part of my story would cover 
actual experience on the job. 
“The second division would be 
that of reading and studying. I 
still have clippings 
which I took out 
of early issues of 
various manage- 
ment magazines, I 
have in my library 
the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute 
course; I have 
publications like 


‘The Knack of 
Selling’ and have 
always purchased 


every book my 
means would per- 
mit that had any- 
thing to do with 
advertising, selling 
or psychology. So 
let’s tabulate that 
second part as 
‘Reading and 
Study.’ 

“Then there’s a 
third part: my ex- 
perience in adver- 
tising clubs. I can 


recall helping to 
start a club in 
Brockton, Massa- 


chusetts, where I 
mingled with those 
who were having 
experience in do- 
ing work similar to mine. Then 
from there we crept on later to 
Boston, where the contact was 
broader, and I recall in those days 
attending a course in advertising 
conducted by Paul Cherington. 
“Then later that personal con- 
tact broadened into the 
strictly Sales Managers’ 
Club, like our New 
York Sales Managers’ 
Club, the larger adver- 
tising clubs, the Ameri- 
can Management 
Association. Ihave 
always sought this per- 
sonal contact, because I 
knew that I could learn 
from others. So let us 
term the last part of 
my so-called self-educa- 
tion program ‘Rubbing 
Elbows With Others.’ ” 
We now have the 
story of a man who, 
having acted as a sales 
manager for some years, 
(Cont. on page 1185) 
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Immediately after the 
teaser campaign, full 
pages were used announc- 
ing Clicquot Club Sec. 
The fact that production 
was limited and that the 
product could be obtained 
in only a limited number 
of places was stressed in 
the newspaper copy 


Limited Production as a 
Sellin3, Feature 


EGINNING 
with ateaser 
campaign, fol - 
lowed by large 
space in the newspa- 
pers, the Clicquot Club 
Company has just in- 
troduced a new brand 
of ginger ale to the 
hotels and clubs in 
New York which has 
apparently met with 
instantaneous success. 
Secause there are lit- 
erally hundreds of 
brands of ginger ale, 
all of which are sold 
it lower prices than 
the new Clicquot Club brand, the 
success of this campaign is more 
‘han ordinarily interesting. 
With sales on established brands 
showing substantial increases from 
month to month as a result of the 


With sales showin? highly satisfactory 
increases there was no need of a new 
product to increase sales on Clicquot Club 
ginger ale—but the company had its eye 
on an exclusive market, and built a prod- 
uct to fit that market. 
attack on a crowded field shows what can 
be done in opening, a new avenue for sales 
when a product is Ziven a new sales appeal 
and backed by the right advertisin3. 


heavy advertising expenditures of 
the company, there was no need 
for a new product merely to add 
volume, but the officials of the 
company decided some time ago 
that there would be a demand for 
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Their unusual 


an unusual ginger ale, 
packed in a deluxe 
and striking manner, 
to be sold to the luxury 
trade which wastes no 
time looking for bar- 
gains, but which de- 
mands the best and is 
willing to pay for it. 

With this market in 
mind the company be- 
gan experiment- 
ing with one formula 
after another, until 
after several years of 
research and _ experi- 
ment a_ satisfactory 
product was created. 
Nearly .one hundred formulae 
were tested before one was finally 
decided upon. 

When the formula was settled, 
1,800 cartons of the new product 

(Continued on page 1183) 
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Today’s Problems 
and the Small 


Manufacturer 


By R. C. HAY 


LMOST universally the 

large manufacturers of 

today were the small 

manufacturers of yester- 
day. Did they attain their size by 
luck, or monopoly, or the applica- 
tion of brains to their problem? 
What is it that a small manufac- 
turer must contend with if he is to 
reach a size that will bring him 
into the field of greater profit and 
larger volume? 

Beyond any question of doubt, 
from among the thousands upon 
thousands of manufacturers who 
today are doing a relatively small 
volume of business, will come a 
‘few who tomorrow will be doing 
a much larger business and will 
be making profits far beyond their 
wildest dreams. A study of one of 
these typical small manufacturers 
should be enlightening both as 
showing the problems that these 
small manufacturers face, and also 
the opportunities which they have 
-within their grasp and somehow or 
other do not always seem to be able 
to grasp. I recently had the privi- 
lege of coming into rather intimate 
contact with such a manufacturer, 
and I saw clearly that he had a 
real opportunity in his field. But 
I also could see that there were 
certain definite problems to be 
overcome before he could hope to 
increase his business. 

Here is a small manufacturer 
who has averaged approximately 
$200,000 per year in volume for 
the last 25 years. Up until 1926 
no year has shown a loss, and the 
profits have been excellent. The 
business is closely controlled, and 
is nearly 30 years old, old enough 
to have become quite well estab- 
lished in its field, and to have set 
up certain methods of doing busi- 
ness, some of which are excellent 
and many of which will be changed 
before this manufacturer can hope 
to go ahead. 


The president of the company 
is a man of exceptional ability in 
matters relating to the buying of 
raw materials and in the handling 
of the financial affairs of his com- 
pany. In this respect his work is 
not only above criticism, but de- 
serves the highest praise. When 
it comes to production and sales, 


however, the president has fallen 
short. It has been very difficult 
in recent years for this company 
to operate as successfully as in 
former years, due to their failure 
to accommodate their merchandise 
and their selling method to the 
present trend in their field. 
Remember, here is a company 
that has been doing business since 
the first of the present century, and 
that up until a year ago had always 
been able to make good money. Bit 
by bit, however, the company has 
been falling behind the field and 
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has been faced with probiems 
which were beyond the ability of 
the executive of the company to 
solve. Take as an example the 
problems of the production end of 
the business. The cost system, 
which was put into this business 
several years ago by a competent 
accounting firm, is entirely ade- 
quate to the circumstances, but 
when it comes to the manufacture 
of the items which the company is 
selling there is only one line, a 
staple cotton line, where the fac- 
tory has been up to date and where 
the situation has been at all satis- 
factory. On the other hand, on 
this cotton line this small manufac- 
turer is now and has been for some 
time losing money. Consequently 
he must stop the sale of this line 
and increase the sale of those lines 
that carry proper net profit. 

The woolen clothing which this 
manufacturer makes does carry 
proper net profit, 


although this 


line, in the past, has had certain 
obvious faults. The cut of the gar- 
ments has been poor and as a re- 
sult they have not fitted properly. 
The materials from which the gar- 
ments were made have been se- 
lected by people without any sense 
of style and have been not at all 
up to the standards required by 
good stores. In addition to this 
there have been so many different 
styles of garments that no one 
group of clothing has been pushed 
by the sales force and carried to 
such a volume as to insure profit. 
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Haphazard methods may have served adequately enough in the high-wheeled bicycle 
era, but they cannot meet the competitive conditions in today’s markets. There is 
a real opportunity for the small manufacturer, even now, but he must get in step 
with the times and meet modern sales problems with modern sales plans and methods 


As a solution for this first ma- 
jor problem the manufacturer has 
found that it is necessary for him 
to confine his line to a definite and 
fixed number of styles, which his 
salesmen are requested to sell. 
These styles have been set up after 
a careful study of similar types of 
merchandise and of style trends 
and are, incidentally, finding great 
favor with the stores of the coun- 
try, indicating that the manutactur- 
er in this phase of his business is 
on the right track. 

Improving the selection of ma- 
‘erials and improving the cut of the 
garment as well as lowering manu- 


facturing cost has been brougnt 
about by going out in the open 
market and employing a compe- 
tent and well-paid superintendent 
for the factory, who has a knowl- 
edge of these matters which has 
greatly improved the line. By plac- 
ing this superintendent on a sal- 
ary, plus a share in profit, it has 
been possible to get a man of real 
ability and to give him an incentive 
to do a fine job. If he does not do 
such a job obviously he will not 
share in profit, because there will 
be no profit. As it is working out, 
however, the manufacturer is get- 
ting from his superintendent a 
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style and type of garment which is 
of growing interest in the market 
which he is trying to reach. 
When it comes to the sales end 
of his business this manufacturer 
is so weak, or rather has been so 
weak in the past, that it is nothing 
short of amazing that such a con- 
dition could exist in a modern 
business. He has had no knowl- 
edge of modern selling methods or 
ideas and has made no attempt to 
keep up with the trend in merchan- 
dising and selling methods. Take, 
for example, the problem of pric- 
ing his line. In the first place his 
prices heretofore have always been 
based on his past volume rather 
than his expected volume. In 
other words, instead of poising 
prices on a basis of volume which 
he expects to reach this manufac- 
turer is applying high costs result- 
ing from low volume and is, 
therefore, establishing a much 
higher price than he must have in 
order to sell his merchandise. 


Sales Policies and Problems 


The idea that a lower and fairer 
price will produce a larger volume 
and consequently enable the manu- 
facturer to reach the volume he 
sets for himself has not up until 
recently occurred to this manufac- 
turer. Another price problem to 
which no attention has been paid 
by this manufacturer is that of 
placing his discounts in such a 
manner as to accord with the cus- 
toms of the trade to whom he is 
selling. 

In this particular case the largest 
market for the merchandise of 
this manufacturer happens to be 
the department store field. Any- 
one who knows anything about the 
department store field knows that 
most stores in this country have a 
system of office discount which re- 
quires the buyer of a department to 
give the office a certain discount 
varying from 6 to 9% on every 
bill that comes into the house. 

In other words, if a buyer buys 
merchandise at 2% 10 days he must 
give his office from 6 to 9% on 
this bill before he starts marking 
his merchandise for sale at retail. 
In the case of this particular man- 
ufacturer prices had always been 
based on a 2% 10 days, net 30 ba- 
sis. In selling to the department 
store field it was proven to tne 
manufacturer that he should place 
his prices on a discount basis 
which would enable the buyer to 
use this merchandise and have a 
price consistent with the require- 
ments of his department. Instead 
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In the face of so many mergers and consolidations, changed methods, 
improved manufacturing processes and fickle consumer tastes, what 
chance has the small manufacturer to compete with the huge orZani- 
zations who have their research departments, trade scouts, future 
demands departments and other safegZuards which keep them abreast 
of the times? This vital problem is discussed here with a view towards 
supgesting, means for the small firm to meet today’s intense competition. 


of selling merchandise at $40 a 
dozen, 2-10 net 30, the manu- 
facturer is now marking his 
goods at $42 a dozen, 8-10 net 30. 
The buyer is satisfied and the man- 
ufacturer is playing ball with his 
customers by giving the buyer of 
' the department the kind of price 
that he needs in order to do busi- 
ness. No one in or out of the de- 
partment store field is fooling 
himself by this method. It is a 
custom of the business and has 
been for many years. And the 
buyers know as well as anyone 
knows that merchandise that thev 
buy on a 6-10, 7-10, 8-10 or 9-10 
basis is being bought at a net price 
which would correspond to a 2-10 
basis. 

Another problem which _ this 
manufacturer has had to face is 
one which, until it was called to his 
attention, was not apparent to him. 
He has sold for years three lines 
of merchandise, namely, cotton 
lines, woolen lines, and jobbing 
lines. 

While originally the cotton lines 
could be sold at a profit the mar- 
ket on this merchandise is today 
quite demoralized and for the last 
two or three years this manufac- 
turer has lost money on every dol- 
lars worth of cotton goods which 
he has sold. On the other hand, 
the woolen line has always car- 
ried a good profit, the market is 
very firm, and the manufacturer 
has made money on all of his wool- 
en goods. On the third class of 
merchandise, namely, the jobbing 


merchandise, it was suggested to 
the manufacturer that if he wished 
to be a jobber he should be an hon- 
est jobber and not ruin the rest of 
his business by trying to job things 
which, although sold to the same 
customers who purchased his reg- 
ular manufactured merchandise, 
nevertheless was sold by him at a 
loss, not to mention the fact that 
these jobbing lines diverted time 
and attention of his salesmen which 
could better be devoted to his own 
manufactured products. 

It was, therefore, decided by 
the manufacturer that he would 
ask his salesmen to put greatest 
emphasis on the woolen line, that 
he would establish quotas, and pay 
bonuses to his salesmén if they 
reached their quotas on woolen 
merchandise. It is an interesting 
commentary on this situation that 
during the year 1927, the first time 
in which this policy has been put 
into force, the total volume of the 
business has dropped considerably 
below $200,000, which was the vol- 
ume in 1926. The volume of 
woolen goods has increased to an 
amount almost double what it was 
last year and the loss of business 
has come from the cotton lines and 
from the jobbing lines. The re- 
sult is that this year, on a much 
smaller volume of business, the 
manufacturer is making money 
whereas last year on a volume near- 
ly $50,000 more he lost quite a 
little. While this may seem like an 
obvious point that anyone would 
understand, nevertheless contact 


with a number of businesses has 
indicated a startling and surprising 
lack of thought on matters of this 
type by otherwise entirely intelli- 
gent manufacturers. 

Another sales problem which the 
manufacturer has more or less ig- 
nored has been that dealing with 
the size of orders. Two salesmen 
operating in adjoining states have 
produced in this year about the 
same volume of business. One 
salesman in a state which is sparse- 
ly populated has required more 
than twice the number of individ- 
ual orders to produce this volume 
as was required by the salesman 
in the neighboring state. There is: 
no question whatever but that the 
salesman whose business _repre- 
sents a larger number of orders has. 
been doing his business at a loss, 
because these orders could not pos- 
sibly be handled at a profit, com- 
ing as they do in such small quan- 
tities. This has indicated to the 
manufacturer the necessity of hav- 
ing his sales efforts applied more 
in accord with population and 
sales opportunity rather than simplv 
trying to cover the territory which 
seems to be desirable because it is 
adjacent to or near his factory. 
With this in mind the manufac- 
turer is sending his salesmen into: 
the more populous districts and is. 
getting larger unit volume per or- 
der and actually much larger total 
volume of sales from each of his 
men. Strangely enough this manu- 
facturer has never thought it nec-- 

(Continued on page 1187) 
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Dealer Suzzestion System 
Increases Average Sale 


HE average independent 

retailer is eager to get 

larger volume without ex- 

tra overhead expense, but 
is less skillful than his chain store 
competitor in applying common 
sense ways and means within his 
reach. 

For instance, a recent study of 
the experience of 50 typical inde- 
pendent drug stores shows an 
average of 154 sales per store per 
day, with the average sale about 
51 cents, an average annual volume 
of $28,000 for each store, ' gross 
profits 37 per cent, and operat- 
ing expense, includ- 
ing rent, salaries, 
taxes, light, heat, tele- 
phones, etc., about 25 
per cent. 

If the manufactur- 
er can show one of 
these dealers how to 
step up the average 
sale over the counter 
by only 10 cents per 
customer a day, this 
would mean a jump 
in volume of $15.40 
per day, or in a year 
a total of $5,621. At 
a gross profit of 37 
per cent, the dealer 
would have an extra 
net profit of $2,079- 
/7 at the end of the 
year. 

Many clerks and 
retailers lose possi- 
ble extra sales by 
failing to suggest re- 
lated items which the 
customer would be 
glad to buy and may 
need, but overlook. 
By making it easy 
for the man behind 
the counter to offer 


qo. 4 
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appropriate sugges- a 
tions, the A. H. 
lewis Medicine 


Company of St. 
Louis, makers of 
drug products, has 
obtained recently a 


The A. H. Lewis Medicine Company 
discovered that if any typical dealer 
could step up the average sale by ten 
cents per customer per day, this would 
mean an extra net profit of $2,079 
at the end of the year, figuring on 
the basis of a 37 per cent gross profit. 


By JAMES M. MOSELY 


large measure of good will. A 
check-up indicates the plan, which 
is called the “make another sale” 
system, already is proving of wide- 
spread value in increasing the 
dealer’s average sale. 

J. H. Howe, vice-president of 
the company, first heard about the 
method at a lecture by a professor 
of commercial pharmacy. He saw 
possibilities in the idea, so he sent 
investigators through the St. Louis 
drug stores to find out what items 
could be made “headliners” for the 
system and what other. items were 
most closely related to the leaders. 
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In this manner facts were gath- 
ered which were later made the 
basis of a new selling plan. 

“Most druggists practice sugges- 
tive selling to some extent, but 
many times the opportunity is 
overlooked for want of some sys- 
tem to bring quickly to their minds 
the articles to suggest,” A. H. 
Lewis, president of the company, 
commented. “This fact, together 
with our desire to do something for 
the retail druggists who distribute 
our product, caused us to make in- 
vestigations which led to the prep- 
aration of our ‘make another 
sale’ system. 

“The chain store operators 
are good merchandisers. They 
recognize suggestive selling as 
one of their most important 


and valuable methods. With 
them it is a rule, 
practiced on every 


customer, and is re- 
sponsible to a great 
extent for their suc- 
cess. Without taking 
advantage of sugges- 
tive selling, very few 
chain stores would 
show a net profit at 
the end of the year. 
“It is a mistaken 
idea with some retail- 
ers that their custom- 
ers resent sugges- 
tions. If the sugges- 
tions are properly 
and courteously pre- 
sented, there is no of- 
fense. The customer 
takes the suggestion as a 
friendly interest in his or 
her welfare. Many times 
the person had intended 
to purchase the item sug- 
gested, anyway, or had a 
desire for it and only re- 
quired a word from the 
dealer to decide to buy. 
“The remarkable re- 
sults attained from a try- 
out of the system con- 
vinced us of its value to 
retailers. Hence, we 
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copyrighted it and sent it with our 
compliments to every druggist in 
the United States and Canada. 
This required the making of over 
60,000 systems, the preparation 
and assembling of over two and 
one-half million labels.” 

The system includes 30 classifi- 
cation stickers, bearing 250 sugges- 
tions, printed in two colors, four 
stickers to a sheet, with perforated 
lines so they can be torn apart and 
pasted anywhere on the back of 
the counter to refresh the sales- 
man’s mind. 

For instance, the sticker which 
has as its main heading Face Pow- 
der lists soap, rouge, atomizers, 
cleansing creams, talcum, per- 
fumes, powder puffs and manicure 
supplies for the clerk to suggest. 
The store is advised to paste this 


Suggest 


Scale 


Thermometers 
Hot Water Bottles 
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Athletic Goods, golf balls, ear 
plugs, liniments, bathing caps, wa- 
ter wings, bathing slippers, sun- 
burn remedy, baseball supplies. 

Cameras, paste, films, tripod, al- 
bums, lens, mounts, supplies, de- 
veloping. 

Sick Room Supplies, gauze, cot- 
ton, ice bags, bed pans, antiseptics, 
thermometer, adhesive tape, rub- 
bing alcohol. 

Dental Supplies, paste, floss, 
brushes, brush holders, picks, pow- 
der, mouth wash, toothache reme- 
dies. 

Cold Remedies, garglers, inhal- 
ers, skin lotion, laxatives, atomiz- 
ers, cold tablets, cough syrup, hot 
water bottles. 

Surgical Supplies, ice bags, sus- 
pensories, arch supports, ankle sup- 
ports, body braces, thermometers. 


Liniment 
Antiseptic 
Smelling Salts 


Thermometers Adhesive Tape 
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Specials 
Thermometers 
"Rubbing Alcohol 
' Hot Water Bottles 
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Picks 
Powder 
Mouth Wash 


Brushes 
Brush Holders 


Salesmen of the A. H. Lewis Medicine Company 
have been given an opportunity to do some- 
thin3, more for their dealers than just take 
orders for them. The company has provided a 
plan for helpin3, every dealer step up his aver- 
age sale and thus increase profits. It is a Zood 
example of what manufacturers are doin, to 
sive their salesmen an opportunity to be more 
helpful to the retail merchant on whom they call. 


sticker behind its toilet goods dis- 
play. 

When any one of the items given 
as a suggestion on a Sticker is or- 
dered, the proprietor or his clerk 
is advised to pick out some other 
one item listed on the sticker to 
recommend. Some of the classifica- 
tions are: 

Picnic Supplies, napkins, batter- 
ies, antiseptics, flashlights, paper 
cups, paper plates, vacuum bottles, 
mosquito lotion. 


rubber gloves, abdominal supports. 

Shaving Supplies, lotions, mir- 
rors, brushes, depilatory, stroppers, 
extra blades, shaving soap, shaving 
cream. 

Bird Seed, soap, fish food, dog 
biscuits, laxatives, cuttle bone, dis- 
infectants, worm medicine, mange 
remedies. 

Toilet Soap, shampoo, soap 
boxes, wash cloths, hand brushes, 
sponges, bath salts, nail cleaners, 
rubbing alcohol. 
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The only mention of the Lewis 
company’s product, Nature’s Reme- 
dy, is on several stickers in paren- 
theses under laxatives and one 
sticker headed Lavatives, under 
which is the one item listed. A 
number of blank labels are in- 
cluded in the outfit for the druggist 
to fill out. The complete set of 
gummed stickers is neatly packed 
in a small envelope with a folder 
explaining how to use them. 

“The reactions were uniform all 
over the country,” the company 
states. “Our information as to re- 
sults was obtained from a survey 
of thirty-eight typical towns and 
cities at scattered points, indicating 
that well over half the druggists 
had read the plan carefully and felt 
they had obtained some good ideas. 
Fully 10 per cent of all the inde- 
pendent druggists had put the 
stickers up as suggested and found 
it pays todo so. A false idea was 
destroyed in many druggists’ 
minds: that suggestive selling and 
substitution are the same. The sys- 
tem brought home the idea of ad- 
ditional sales and created consid- 
erable good will. 


A Plan for Building Sales 


“We have had numerous re- 
quests for additional sets for men 
with several stores and from col- 
leges of pharmacy for classroom 
use. We believe this system, which 
gives essentially the same training 
that has built chain store sales, 
could be employed profitably in all 
drug stores, with unlimited possi- 
bilities for increasing sales and 
profits, and that similar systems 
could be applied in many other 
fields.” 

Here is a good example of the 
many opportunities to be of genu- 
ine service to retailers, The A. H. 
Lewis Medicine Company does not 
expect the idea to have a great ef- 
fect upon immediate sales or to 
turn every retail druggist into an 
ardent booster for the company’s 
products, but from the reactions re- 
ceived and the comment which has 
come to them from many sources 
in different branches of the trade 
officials of the company know that 
the plan has been worth more to 
them than it has cost, and that it 
is this type of help that makes 
their salesmen just a little more 
welcome in the stores. 

Whenever a salesman has some- 
thing more to talk about than the 
merchandise he sells, he is building 
up a reservoir of good will which 
the next competitive salesman wii! 


{ find difficult to tear down. 


“The manufacturer is so goaded by the solicitor that he begins to rate him—perhaps 
unfairly—as a man knowing nothing about merchandising. He does not even give 
him credit for knowing something about advertising.” 


A Sales ManaZer’s Reactions 
to Agency Solicitors 


ERE are excerpts froma letter writ- 

ten by the sales manager ofa large 
food products concern to our editorial 
department. The history of the case is 
this: About a year ago the company 
moved its offices a thousand miles west 
but they retained their New York ad- 
vertising agency. Perhaps it was only 
natural for Western advertising agen- 
cies to assume that the client would 
prefer being served by an agency near 
home. So far, the client has not been 
convinced that he should change. Be- 
cause he is afraid that if his name were 
signed to this his office would be 
stormed ‘by representatives of other 
agencies he asks us to conceal his iden- 
tity. The editors are well aware that 
many, perhaps the majority, of agency 
solicitations are made on a more in- 
telligent, more scientific basis, but as 
the subject is of wide interest to our 
readers, we are printing this to stimu- 
late discussion and thought.— THE 
EDITORS. 


HE first thought that comes 
to my mind is that there 
is too low an ethical stand- 
ard in advertising solicita- 

tion. For example, as compared 
with the ethical standards in the 
food products business, if a manu- 
acturer is doing business through 
2 broker in a given district who is 

member of the National Food 
Brokers Association, no other mem- 
her broker will solicit the business 


of that manufacturer until the lat- 
ter has cancelled his relations with 
the then-existing broker. 

I have noticed time and again 
that brokers seldom say anything 
disparaging about their fellow brok- 
ers. This does not mean that brok- 
ers do not solicit accounts. They 
do. They advertise and they send 
out bulletins telling the accounts 
they serve. the territory they cover, 
and the facilities they offer. 

Manufacturers continually shift 
brokers, but the initiative usually 
comes from the manufacturer, not 
from the broker, and because this is 
true, it places him in an advanta- 
geous position. 

Advertising solicitation is quite 
the reverse. Disparaging remarks 
are made about competitors. The 
most common form of personal 
solicitation seems to be for the ad- 
vertising agency representative to 
come into the manufacturer’s office 
with a handful of the manufactur- 
er’s advertisements (which have 
been prepared by another agency) 
and say in so many words, “Really, 
now, these are terrible, and I am 
surprised that a company of your 
standing would tolerate such bad 
copy and art”... 
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Generally speaking, the advertis- 
ing solicitors seek the manufacturer 
rather than the manufacturer the 
solicitor, and this places the solici- 
tor in a weak position because he 
was not asked to come. 

In the past two years I have been 
solicited by at least fifty agencies 
and after talking with these repre- 
sentatives, I am still in a daze as 
to whether the work done by ad- 
vertising agencies is (1) a busi- 
ness (2) a profession (3) a game. 
Many of them talk glibly about 
how wonderful it is to be in the 
advertising game, others speak with 
awed reverence about the sanctity 
of advertising as one of the great 
professions. Few of them admit 
that it is a business just as mine is. 
I have been rather amused to note 
that those who speak most af- 
fectionately and effectively as to 
their status as professional men are 
the most active and determined as 
solicitors. I wonder whether they 
think that other professional men 
such as doctors and lawyers should 
solicit business by going out with- 
out invitation to knock other doc- 
tors and lawyers? 

I have talked with other sales 
executives on the subject and I 
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find that they agree.with me that 
the crossfire of disparaging re- 
marks about other agencies leaves 
the manufacturer in a state of 
mind tending to’ make him believe 
that no agency is any good. 

It was the same story in the old 
days when electric automobiles were 
being sold. Each salesman repre- 
senting a particular make would 
tell the prospect that competitor’s 
machines ran out of electricity at 
the wrong time. The result of this 
was that the prospective purchaser 
soon developed the belief that no 
electric automobile was any good. 

Another weak point in solicita- 
tion is the fact that the solicitors 
do not have their thoughts well co- 
ordinated either in respect to the 
service which they deliver or the 
manufacturers’ problems. Instead 


of studying these problems before ~ 


calling they talk and then study 
afterwards. 


The Canned Sales Talk 


N any solicitation a manufac- 

turer can tell in advance most 
of the things the solicitor is going 
to say; certain stock phrases, stock 
answers, stock “come on” phrases, 
are used every time. I do not 
think that selling can be reduced 
to any such formula. Apparently 
the majority of solicitors have had 
no previous selling experience and 
are not “natural-born” salesmen. 
They are too obvious. Their sell- 
ing talk would go all right perhaps 
if the manufacturer saw an adver- 
tising agent only once in five years, 
but he hears the same line of solici- 
tation from every solicitor every 
week or so and he soon becomes 
case hardened. 

Another unfortunate thing is that 
the manufacturer and the solicitor 
are of two diametrically opposed 
types of mind. I believe that the 


average solicitor regards the manu- 


facturer as a very crude, unfinished 
person who is primarily a producer 
and relatively ignorant on the sub- 
ject of merchandising. He radiates 
this attitude and thereby offends 
the manufacturer. 

Whether or not he is right, T am 
sure that every manufacturer be- 
lieves he is a merchandiser as well 
as a producer. He becomes suc- 
cessful because he has confidence 
in himself. He is not the type 
that easily and willingly will place 
his business in the hands of a com- 
parative stranger, whether in pro- 
duction or merchandising. He is 
not looking for guidance so much 
as he is for service. 


‘the manufacturer, 


-duced’ to 
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Another error that solicitors fall 
into is that they insist upon per- 
sonal interviews rather than pre- 
liminary solicitations by advertis- 
ing or by mail. I believe that the 
advertising agent should lay the 
same kind of ground work for his 
personal selling that he tells the 
manufacturer to lay. They tell me 
to advertise and to precede (and 
also follow) my salesman’s calls by 
direct. mail work but very few of 
them seem to follow the gospel they 
preach. Perhaps this is because 
advertising is a profession or a 
game, rather than a business. If 
this is true, I may be unable to as- 
say solicitations correctly because 
I admit very frankly that I am in 
business and I react most favor- 
ably to the opinions of other men 
who are running businesses suc- 
cessfully. 

So, being a business man and 
also. believing wholeheartedly in ad- 
vertising I think that the adver- 
tising agencies who want my busi- 
ness should make themselves known 
to me before they call. I think tha: 


the first. interview should be ar-. 


ranged by a letter and that it should 
not exceed five minutes in length 
and should then be followed by a 
series of letters that said something. 
Most of them try to close too 
quickly. I think that a year or two 
years would be a fair estimate of 
the proper time to close a pros- 
pect who has not asked for a solici- 
tation. 


Three Queries 


F an agency really has something 

to deliver which appeals to 
some of these 
letters will stimulate interest and 
sooner or later the manufacturer 
will ask for an interview... . 

To go back to a point previously 
mentioned, the solicitor is at a dis- 
advantage because he is calling 
without ‘invitation and because so- 
licitations are’ so standardized: that 
the manufacturer knows. before 
hand where the tale will end. The 
manufacturer knows that three 
queries are in the solicitor’s mind: 


‘first, is the company large enough 


to. make a satisfactory account; 
second, can the company be in- 
spend a considerable 
amount of money in orthodox pub- 
licity ; third, can the present agency 
of the manufacturer be disparaged 
sufficiently to be eliminated. 

I think that the majority of man- 
ufacturers have a well-balanced pic- 
ture of the various efforts they 
have to put forth to move their 
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merchandise and that subconsciously 
the manufacturer. places a great 
deal more importance on this bal- 
ance of effort than is realized by 
outsiders, or even by himself. 

He knows that advertising has 
a definite place in the scheme of 
distribution and he knows of great 
successes that have been made by 
means of advertising. He also 
knows that there are other factors 
in merchandising that are highly 
important: the contacts with brok- 
ers and jobbers, with dealers, the 
plant problems, the packaging prob- 
lems, his own credit and the credit 
he gives others, his sales promotion, 
and a hundred details that subcon- 
sciously fit into his mind as a bal- 
anced picture, 


A Single Track Mind? 


THINK most manufacturers 

would be glad to talk with 
an agency solicitor who could talk 
with them in a balanced way and 
give each factor in the composite 
its proper weight and place. 

It does not work out that way. 


. A solicitor has a single track mind. 


All he is thinking of is advertis- 
ing. When he begins to talk adver- 
tising, it brings into the manufac- 
turer’s mind a great flood of reac- 
tions on problems relating to his 
business. All that the average so- 
licitor succeeds in doing is to fan 
the manufacturer’s imagination in 
relation to his various problems. 
When he begins to talk about them 
he feels instinctively that the solici- 
tor either is not interested or is 
badly posted. 

If the solicitor is of average cali- 
bre, he brings the conversation 
back again to the subject of adver- 
tising. The manufacturer will re- 
sist this. He begins to think of 
his other problems and upon his 
other problems he gets no help. The 
solicitor consciously or uncon- 
sciously belittles these other prob- 
lems. 

The manufacturer is so goaded 
by the solicitor that he begins to 
rate him—perhaps unfairly—as a 
man knowing nothing about mer- 
chandising. He does not even give 
him credit for knowing something 
about advertising because advertis- 
ing has become a sore subject and 
he has heard too much of it... . 

As a result of the solicitations I 
have listened to in the last year, ! 
have begun to wonder whether most 
of the services rendered by th« 
agent to the manufacturer could 
not be rendered better by the manu- 

(Continued on page 1198) 
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Radio in the home 
and for private use 
naturally indicates the 
major market, but 
radio in_ industrial 
welfare work and else- 
where throughout in- 
dustry has its place 


Campaigns to Be Launched 
in Industrial Markets 


By R. BIGELOW LOCKWOOD 


HE Climax Radio 

Corporation had a 

daring idea. Among 

the pioneers in the 
radio industry it had seen the 
evolution of receiving sets 
spread from the crude affairs of 
early days to the present era of 
A. C. sets which operate from the 
electric light socket. Adopting ra- 
dio as a side line at first, it had wit- 
nessed the growth of a new giant 
industry and had shared in the de- 
velopment to such an extent that 
the radio end of their business had 
become equal in gross sales to their 
other manufacturing interests in 


10. Selling Radio Sets 
to Industry 


the automobile accessory line. 

Climaxdyne receiving sets were 
extensively advertised and due to a 
thorough system of distribution 
were available to the general pub- 
lic in the stores of dealers. The 
Climax String Quartette was a 
weekly broadcast feature of excep- 
tional merit, and through a_ vast 
hook-up millions of listeners turned 
their dials regularly every Wednes- 
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day evening to receive the 
music. An alert publicity de- 
partment missed no chances to 
stress the value of the Cli- 
maxdyne circuit, and through 
many channels, the buying 
public was made aware of the many 
distance records held by the sets 
and the splendid quality of recep- 
tion, 
Taking everything into consider- 
ation it would seem that things 
were Sailing along smoothly, yet be- 


. neath the surface there existed con- 


ditions peculiar to the radio indus- 
try that were being studied. 
(Continued on page 1194) 
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FROM THE 
BUSES 


With a glaring red 
heart and “nervous” 
written in a trembling 
hand, Sanka’s card is 
both striking and sug- 
gestive 


drink SANKA COFFEE 


+ The Advertismg Gallery r 


First Prize “New Yorker’Marlboro Contest for Distinguished Handwriting 


Cue. a oe (who Cry 


In the handwriting of —" 
the winner of its Dis- ¢ 
tinguished Handurit- Ms a6) 

J.E.G 


ing contest, Marlboro 
creates atmosphere for irehanens 
its slogan 


MARLBORO | 


Created by PAILIP MORRIS € Co., L?? INC. 
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FROM THE 
CARS 


Superior flavor is 
subtly but unmistak- 
ably intimated by as- 
sociating Maxwell 
House with distinctive 
appearing drinkers 


. No other flavor — 
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“Good to the . » -& 


last drop % S ~ 


xwell House Coffee 


_ Surprise 


him with Philadelphia 
Pepper Pot made from a 


famous Colonial recipe/ 


serene 


ite . 
Sot 2 


See 


CA Man's Sup = 7 


Urging that lemons be 

purchased by the 

dozen for their many 

uses, Sunkist describes 

those uses in its adver- 
tising 


A Man’s Soup—and 
Pepper Pot is dis- 
played to appeal to 
women with husbands’ 


PEPpeR POT palates to consider. 
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‘ : a Jam~eee . : 
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No other soup like it / 


Lemon Juice for Mayonnaise 
: / 
or French Dressing! 


Sunkist 


California 
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Mr. Ochs as a Merchandiser 
of Unadorned News 


HATTANOOGA’S §$anni- 

versary celebration of Mr. 

Ochs’ entrance into daily 

journalism fifty years ago, 
conceived as a local tribute, has 
taken on a national character be- 
cause his work has had profound 
influence beyond the place of its 
origin or the reach even ‘of the 
great stage whereon his powers 
have had ample scope. 

Newspaper men hail him as 
champion of news. He has done 
much to give dignity and impor- 
tance to a calling which, before the 
full force of his example was felt, 
lacked fitting recognition. We had 
honored great editors, whose po- 
lemics swayed public opinion. To 
the so-called penny-a-liners, mere 
chroniclers of events, scant justice 
had been done, however eagerly 
their outgivings may have been 
read. 


Selling “Solid News” 


ANA had encouraged the 
bright young men of the New 
York Sun to impart sparkle to its 
columns. Bennett had given to per- 
sonal news in the New York Her- 
ald a piquancy not always disso- 
ciated from more substantial quali- 
ties. Greeley had put his own 
touch on Tribune reports of poli- 
tics. Bowles had keyed the whole 
contents of the Springfield Repub- 
lican to the tone of his editorial 
page. Scott had set his impress 
on every column of the Portland 
Oregonian. And there’ were 
many other editors throughout the 
country who had taken seriously 
all departments of their papers. 
Mr. Ochs, acting as publisher 
rather than editor in accordance 
with altered conditions which he 
did much to bring about, excelled 
all these editors in persistent zeal 
for solid news as the backbone of 
his paper. He came upon the scene 
amid screaming headlines, when 
animation of appearance was the 
leading characteristic of successful 
newspapers, when “features” more 
or less grave or gay had begun to 
compete for attention, when “hu- 
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man interest” was the most-sought 
quality even in the news. 

All these means of cultivating 
popularity Mr. Ochs _ eschewed. 
Hewing to the line he had marked 
out for himself—all the news that’s 
fit to print—he turned his back on 
every temptation to digression. 
For reliability and completeness he 
tolerated no substitute. To him 
form was always second to sub- 
stance. Convinced that the people 
he wished to reach wanted informa- 
tion above all else, he spared no ef- 
fort to supply it in abundance. In 
short, Mr. Ochs made it his busi- 
ness to get and publish the news. 

That he read aright the mind of 
a great part of the public was made 
evident almost from the start by the 
steady growth of the Times’ cir- 
culation under his management. 
Other newspapers, pushed. with 
dynamic energy or helped by acci- 
dent or clever design, have sprung 
up more quickly. For uninter- 
rupted progress in public accept- 
ance the Times has had few peers 
in a conspicuous field. 


Advertising—Then and Now 


HERE is no intention, how- 
ever, to attempt here even an 
outline of Mr. Ochs’ work. All 
that has been said here is well 
known to his fellow craftsmen, and 
their eagerness to join with the 
friends of his early manhood in 
commemorating his half-century- 
old career testifies to their under- 
standing of his accomplishment, an 
appreciation that is all the more 
noteworthy in view of the wide 
diversity of methods among news- 
papers. For while Mr. Ochs has 
had many imitators and has not 
followed alone the straight and 
narrow path that leads only to 
news and more _ news, notable 
achievement has marked the ef- 
forts of newspaper publishers who 
have pursued lines very different 
or of greater variety. That all 
acclaim Mr. Ochs’ attainment is 
a significant acknowledgment of 
worth in the means he has adopted. 
The purpose of these remarks is 
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rather to call attention to the paral- 
lelism in the development of Mr. 
Ochs’ Times and of business in its 
relation to advertising. Only the 
older among us remember the days 
when regular advertising was scarce 
and of suspected validity. It got its 
first strong impetus when the sheer 
number of newspaper and maga- 
zine readers became very large and 
merchants, eager for customers, 
sought widely.read papers as a 
place from which to cry the wares 
of the shops. The newspapers of 
the great editors, well read by com- 
paratively small parts of the popu- 
lation, had meager support from 
publishers’ revenues. 

Their immediate successors of 
limited circulation remained as a 
rule lean long after their more 
vigorous competitors had begun to 
wax and grow fat. This was par- 
ticularly true in New York where 
only the Evening Post of Godkin 
(one of the last of the great edi- 
tors) among the papers of small 
circulation gained, because of its 
distinction, a full share of the ris- 
ing tide of advertising. 


Up From Bankruptcy 


HEN Mr. Ochs bought the 
Times, which had _ been 
brought to bankruptcy by these con- 
ditions, all the signs pointed to large 
volume of circulation as the only 
road to success for those who, like 
him in those days, had no long purse 
to fall back on. Convinced that peo- 
ple who wished to read the news of 
the day would be equally interested 
in the news of business conveyed 
through advertisements and _ that 
advertisers would learn to share 
his confidence, he persevered in 
spite of early discouragement. His . 
reward was not long delayed. 
Gradually at first, the soberest 
looking newspaper in the city be- 
gan to forge ahead, its momentum 
increasing as expanding resources 
permitted expansion of its facili- 
ties for obtaining news in every 
field of human activity. 
The ultimate towering success of 
(Continued on page 1190) 
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n Purchase of the Pontiac Six for the use of salesmen almost 
' invariably resultsin the satisfaction ofeveryoneconcerned. 
S Pontiac economy appeals to the executive who counts the 


- costs. Likewise, Pontiac reliability makes a decided hit 
with the sales executive. 
And Pontiac handling ease, comfort and appearance 


e win the unqualified favor of the salesman. They enable 
n him to meet his customers with his energy unimpaired 
2 and with confidence in the knowledge that his car will 
oA make a favorable impression. 

: If you are interested in the commercial use of automo- 
e biles, write our Fleet Division to learn all the advantages 
- offered by the Pontiac Six. Ask also for details of our 
f Preferred Dealer Service Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


| OAKLAND 
| PONTIAC 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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2-DOOR SEDAN °745 at factory 


| Executives and Salesmen 
Both favor this General Motors Six 


From some of the largest corporations in 
the world and from many smaller firms, 
letters have come in by the hundreds, 
asking for copies of the book, “Experi- 
ences of Varicus Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen” ... The 
book includes three general sections: 
“Who Buys the Car—the Company or 
the Salesmen?’’; ‘‘How are Operating 
Expenses Handled?”; and “Developing a 
Plan of Operation” . . . If you are inter- 
ested in this book, or in Oakland’s plan 
for cooperating with fleet users to reduce 
sales cost, send in the coupon below. 


BOOKLET SENT UPON RE- 
QUEST — MAIL THE COUPON 


Oakland 
Motor Car 
Company, 
Dept. j,, 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy 
of the book: “Experiences 
of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.” Tell us more about 
your fleet user’s plan. 


ee) OCCT E CEC OTEOCUL CCT O RCE. 
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How the Candidates Will 
Advertise This Year 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


HE preliminaries of the 
presidential campaign ad- 


vertising of 1928 have al- 
ready appeared. The advance ac- 
tivity has initial manifestation not 
in the private office of Secretary 
Hoover, but in quite another 
branch of the Department of 
Commerce, where it might have 
been least expected—the United 
States Patent Office. Inventors 
and manufacturers of advertising 
specialties are scrambling to estab- 
lish monopolies in campaign novel- 
ties. Designs for badges, banners, 
buttons, windshield stickers, desk 
insignia, flags, fans, cap bands and 
the other “props” of political stage- 
craft are marshaling for what must 
be, at best, a short selling season. 


The Campaign Novelty Stampede 


This forehanidedness of the pro- 
ducers of advertising novelties is 
strictly according to tradition. In 
former campaign years the de- 
“signers of partisan paraphernalia 
have come forward with their new 
ideas as soon as the candidates 
were chosen or foreordained, and 
long before the national commit- 
tees and their subcommittees on 
advertising had started their con- 
ferences on display advertising, the 
“campaign book,” the official biog- 
raphy, or other printed matter. 
The explanation of the attempt to 
anticipate demand on advertising is 
found in the necessities of getting 
into quantity production. The 
campaign novelties that become 
popular or are “approved” by party 
management are likely to be called 
for in volume, almost over night. 
Particularly is this true of the “of- 
ficial posters” carrying - the life- 
size or heroic-size portraits of the 
candidates at the head of the re- 
spective national tickets. 


It may be noted here that one 
of the first by-problems of cam- 
paign advertising which will en- 
gage the attention of the Republi- 
can and Democratic national com- 
mittees as soon as national head- 
quarters are organized for busi- 
ness will be that of providing ac- 
ceptable portraits of the candidates, 
free of restrictions, for legitimate 
use in advertising. Sad experience 


in the past has demonstrated that, 
upon the nomination of a_ public 
man for the presidency, most ot 
the photographers who happen to 
be in possession of portrait nega- 
tives of the subject immediately 
mark up the prices of reproductive 
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copyright, or else to have the hold- 
er of the copyright on a preferred 
portrait assign his copyright to the 
campaign committee, which may in 
turn license users. Generally 
speaking, the candidates themselves 
may be counted upon to make no 
objection to the use of their por- 
traits in dignified advertising . of 
any kind, even private advertising. 
In the past, presidential candidates 
have usually demurred at giving 
written consent for the registration 
of their portraits or autograph 
signatures as trade-marks for com- 
mercial products. That is a use 


As in two or three preceding presidential campaigns, the burden of education 

and persuasion in 1928 will rest upon printed salesmanship, but important supple- 

mentary forces will be invoked in the more novel junior advertising mediums. 
Radio should play an important role. 


rights. Some of the photographers 
have even been known to shake 
down rather severely guileless ad- 
vertisers who assumed that they 
were free to copy a likeness used 
in campaign literature. So the 
picture problem must have atten- 
tion early in the promotional pro- 
gram. 

The favored procedure is either 
to obtain standard portraits of the 
candidates for miscellaneous use. 
with the stipulation that neither 
maker nor user is to apply for 


which, presumably, would continue 
over into the presidency and might 
cause embarrassment or an appear- 
ance of special privilege. But, 
during the campaign, free rein is 
supposed to be allowed for the use 
of pictures of the candidates. 

In the preliminary skirmishes of 
the designers and marketers of ad- 
vertising novelties with campaign 
flavor, the richest rewards usually 
go to. the idea men who can con- 
jure a bit of symbolism pat to the 

(Continued on page 1191) 
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Many Able Men Waste Years 


before they learn this simple lesson 


avery old book named Joel, 

after the man who wrote it, 

you will find this line—“The 
Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

A solemn sounding line it is, full 
of sad significance. 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they were destroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 


* * * 


In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of 
indecision, or the locust of laziness, 
or the locust of too great concentra- 
tion on a petty task. 

In every week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


“T wish I had acted earlier” 


“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only with 
the regret that I did not make contact 
with it at an earlier time,” says one 
man. 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not; these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems,” another says. 

Many ablemen waste years beforethey learn 
this simple lesson—before they learn that 
success today is impossible without training 
and that the time to get that training is not 
next month or next year but right now. 


The punishment of wasted years 


This happened just the other day: A man 
wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as to just 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped more than 358,000 men to greater 
success. 

The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation. He sat down to explain 
the Institute’s plan and method. And as he 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


va 


talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back 
over the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 


Today you may start forward 
with 358,000 others 


You can hardly call this an advertisement 
about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. The facts about its 
Modern Business Course and 


Service have been printed so many 
times that few men need to have them 
repeated. 

The average man could say them al- 
most by heart. He knows that the 
Institute is the institution that spe- 
cializes in taking men who know only 
one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that 358,000 men are proof 
of its strength and standing; he knows 
that business and educational authority 
of the highest standing is represented 
in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council consistsof: Gen- 
ERAL T. COLEMAN DuPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy H. 
Jounston President of thegreat Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York; 
Dexter S. KimsaL , Dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, Cornell University; 
Joun Hays Hammonp, the eminent 
consulting engineer; Freperick H. 
Hurpman, Certified Public Account- 
ant and business advisor; JEREMIAH 
W. Jenks, the internationally known 
Statistician and economist. 

This advertisement is directed to 
the man who knows all this, and 
knowing it, has let the weeks and 
months and years slip by—years that 
might have meant so much to him, and 
now are gone and beyond recalling; 
years that the locust hath eaten. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


To such men—and to all men of earnest pur- 
pose who seek to avoid these wasted years— 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute comes now, 
asking for only one moment of firm decision 
—one moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years into 
great years of progress. 

A book has been published for you, en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who are asking themselves: “Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?” it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Today your copy of “Forging Ahead in 


Business” is waiting. Send for it now. 


4 
| ALEXANDER Hamitron Institute | 
656 Astor Place 


New York City | 


Business 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in business,” which I 


may keep without charge. 


AO scsi tle cag hice cr lactic aaa agile 


In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto \@SSst3/ 


In Encuanp, 67 Great Russell St., London 
In Austrauia, [1c Castlereagh St., Sydney 


Business 


Position---- 
L 


| 
| 
Please write plainly 
| 
| 
1 
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McGraw-Hill, Shaw 
Publishing, Companies’ 
Consolidate. Interests 


McGraw-Hill Company of New York 
and the A. W. Shaw Company of Chi- 
cago, two of the largest business paper 
publishers, were merged Friday. The 
Shaw and the McGraw-Shaw Com- 
panies have become divisions of Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

A. W. Shaw will continue as chair- 
man of the board and James H. Mc- 
Graw will become president of the A. 
W. Shaw Company. Mr. Shaw will also 
become director of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company and will continue 
as president of the McGraw-Shaw Com- 
pany. Wheeler Sammons will become 
a director and member of the executive 
committee of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company and senior vice-president 
and general manager of the A. W. 
Shaw division of the business, which 
will be known as the “A. W. Shaw 
Company, a division of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc.” Mc- 
Graw-Shaw Company will also be op- 
erated as a division of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 

The Shaw organization publishes The 
Magazine of Business, System and In- 
dustrial Distributor and Salesman, while 
McGraw-Hill is publisher, either di- 
rectly or through subsidiary and afflli- 
ated companies, of twenty business 
papers, and of engineering and business 
books. Its magazines cover the elec- 
trical, mechanical, construction, mining 
and chemical fields. 

The two companies have had a close 
relationship since last fall when they 
jointly formed the McGraw-Shaw Com- 
pany, which publishes Factory and In- 
dustrial Management and Industrial 
Engineering. 


————— 


Advertising, Record Co. 
Opens New York Office 


Wm. J. Punch has resigned as man- 
ager of the statistical department of the 
New York Evening Post to open a new 
eastern office of the Advertising Record 
Company of Chicago in New York 
Monday, July 2nd. 

The Advertising Record Company is 
now measuring advertising lineage of 
New York City newspapers, for the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association there. 


Becomes Airway Age 


Beginning with the July issue the 
Slipstream will be issued under a new 
titlk__Airway Age. The paper was re- 
cently acquired by Simmons Boardman 
Publishing Company and will be devel- 
oped along lines paralleling Railway 
Age, being devoted to the technical 
problems of aviation as Railway Age 
is devoted to the technical problems of 
railroading. 


Peck Elects Messing 


Alfred H. Messing has been elected 
as treasurer of the Peck Advertising 
Agency, New York City, to succeed the 
late Max Peck. Harry Krawitz was 
elected member of the board of direc- 
_ and Walter Schwartz, a vice-presi- 

ent. 
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J. F. Bell 


Flour Companies Join 
in $50,000,000 Firm 


ENERAL MILLS, INC., a $50,- 

000,000 concern, was organized at 
New York this week through the 
merger of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, Red Star Milling Company, Kalis- 
pell Flour Mill Company and Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Company. J. F. 
Bell, of Washburn-Crosby, will be presi- 
ident of the new company, which will 
be the largest flour milling organization 
in the world. 

Details of the merger were made 
public in connection with the offering 
of securities of the new company Tues- 
day by the National City Company. 
The offering consists of $3,400,000 of 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock at 
$100 per share flat, and 70,000 shares of 
common stock at $65 per share. These 
shares have been purchased from indi- 
viduals by the National City Company. 

The company will have a combined 
daily output of 63,575 barrels of flour 
and total wheat storage capacity of 
18,470 000 bushels. The authorized cap- 
italization will consist of $50,000,000 of 
$100 par value preferred stock and 
1,000,000 shares of no-par value com- 
mon stock. The Washburn-Crosby 
Company, the largest unit in the new 
organization, manufactures “Gold 
Medal” products. Each of the other 
companies in the consolidation sells 
flour under its own brands. 

To facilitate the distribution of these 
products the company will acquire the 
forty-one branches of the predecessor 
companies and will continue the policy 
of maintaining adequate stocks of its 
products in the principal consuming 
markets. 


In an article titled “Klein Brothers 
Get Dealer Help by Earning It,” pub- 
lished in the June 16 issue of this 
journal, it was stated that the Marillyn 
campaign was under the direction of 
J. D. Ferro. Mr. Ferro calls our at- 
tention to the fact that the account is 
handled by the David Jacques Ferro 
advertising agency, not by an individual, 
as the statement implied. 


A.B.C. Tightens Rule 
on “Paid Circulations’”’; 
New Membership Plar 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent or mors 
of the circulation of a publication 
must be paid in order to qualify tha: 
publication as having “paid circulation,” 
the Board of Directors of the Audi: 
Bureau of Circulations decided at 2 
meeting in Ottawa, Friday, June 22. 
This rule is to go into effect January 
1, 1929. The old rule allowed 50 per 
cent free distribution without disquali- 
fying for membership in the Bureau. 
Several other changes were made in 
the by-laws. ell 

“In the case of export publications, 
where the circulation is mostly distant 
from the United States or Canada, and 
where communication between the city 
of publication and residences of sub- 
scribers is subject to great lapses of 
time,” the directors decided, “subscrip- 
tions shall be counted as paid, provided 
that they are not more than one year 
in arrears and provided that, in all 
other respects, they measure up to the 
Bureau’s definition of a paid subscriber. 

“Morning and evening papers pub- 
lished by the same company may be 
admitted under one membership and 
pay dues on combined distribution, pro- 
vided that in name and in every other 
way the two are in fact one continuous 
paper, indistinguishable except for such 
changes as may be made in succeeding 
editions to incorporate late news; and, 
provided that all advertising, either 
national or local, is sold as a unit in 
all editions.” 

It was also decided that “when all 
advertising, either national or local, in 
a morning paper and in an evening 
paper is sold as a unit the publisher 
may submit a combined statement for 
both of his papers if he so elects, even 
though under the by-laws the two 
papers are required to hold separate 
memberships.” 


Kardex Appoints McGee 


F. Edgar McGee of Remington Rand 
Business Service, Inc., has been made 
sales promotion manager of Kardex 
International, Ltd., Inc., with offices in 
New York City. 

Mr. McGee was formerly sales pro- 
motion and advertising manager of 
Globe Wernicke Company of Cincinnati 
and manager of the Rand Company Di- 
vision, Rand Kardex Bureau and Kar- 
dex Rand Sales Corporation. 


Homer Guck to Hearst 


Homer Guck, formerly vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
has joined the Hearst Newspapers in 
an executive capacity. Mr. Guck was 
at one time assistant to the president 
of the Detroit Life Insurance Company, 
and editor and publisher of the Hough- 
ton, Mich., Daily Mining Gazette. 


Budd Extends to Dallas 


John Budd Company, newspaper rep- 
resentatives, have opened an office in 
Dallas, with James A. Crouse, formerly 
of the advertising department of the 
Dallas News and Journal, in charge. 
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Monarch Coffee Fillin3, Stations 
Refuel National Air Tour Pilots 


sn: pilots need overhauling, too. 

Recognizing the fact that the 
men in the planes need quite as much 
care and fuel as do the motors, Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., food product manu- 
facturers, are using the Fourth 
National Air Tour, now under way, to 
present the merits of Reid, Murdoch 
Coffee. 

One of the planes in this 6,200-mile 
reliability test is the Monarch Coffee 
plane, a Buhl Airster, entered in the 
tour by the Buhl Aircraft Company. 

This plane is competing with a score 
or more other planes for the Ford 
Trophy. In addition, the pilots of all 
planes entered in the tour are striving 
for the Monarch Coffee $1,000 award 
to the crew of the winning plane. 

And another feature of the tour is 
the fact that each of the pilots carry 
with them a leather case containing two 
quart thermos bottles filled with Mon- 
arch coffee, presented to them at a 
luncheon in Detroit before the start of 
the tour. 

When the flyers reach the airports of 
the thirty or more cities visited they 
will find there a “Monarch Coffee 
filling station,” where they can leave 
the bottles and pick them up again— 
before the hop-off—filled with a fresh 
supply of Monarch coffee. 

The Monarch plane, all white, pro- 
claims its mission through the medium 
of the lion head trade-mark on either 
side of the fuselage, and with “Mon- 
arch Coffee” and “Monarch Foods” in 
blue and gold lettering. 

But the distributors of Monarch 
foods emphasize that this is more than 
a mere publicity “stunt.” Newspaper 
advertising will be used in all the cities 
visited. Grocers are furnished window 
display material consisting of a repro- 
duction, 19 inches square, of the “Mon- 
arch Coffee Filling Station” booth, full 
color window posters picturing and 
describing the National Air Tour, and 
miniature paper models of the Monarch 
airplanes that fly. One of these models 
is given to customer’s consumer with 
each pound of Monarch coffee. 


McGraw-Hill to Launch 
New Food Publication 


Food Industries, a new monthly pub- 
lication, will be started in October by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. It 
will be devoted to the manufacturing 
and processing of foods. 

Editorial direction of Food Indus- 
tries will be under Dr. H. C. Parmelee, 
editor of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering and vice-president of the 
editorial board of the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications, who will continue in these 
positions. N. A. Williamson, business 
manager of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, will also be business man- 
ager of the new monthly. 

R. F. Boger, former manager of the 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer, Co., Bos- 
ton, and later in charge of a special 
sales development work of the Spencer 
Thermostat Company, Cambridge, will 
be assistant business manager. 

A. G. Sutherland will have charge of 
the Market Research Department. 

The New York territory will be cov- 
ered by William Handley; the Cleveland 
territory by M. H. Blanchard; the Chi- 
cago territory by P. O. E. Johnson and 
L.A. Cunningham, the latter present rep- 
resentative of Chemical and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering, and the Philadelphia 


' territory by Edward B. Spurr. 


Ontario Begins Campaign 
in American Newspapers 


The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Literary Digest, and the Sunday editions 
of the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune, and smaller space in news- 
papers of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and cities on the Atlantic Coast, 
are being used by the Province of On- 
tario, in an advertising campaign, just 
launched, to attract summer tourists 
there. 

J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., is the agency in 
charge. The 1928 appropriation is 
$30,000. 
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Moon Motor Company 
Names District Heads 


Several new sales districts have just 
been formed by the Moon Motor Car 
Company. 

Helm Walker has charge of the 
Chicago district; E. M. Todd, the 
Cleveland district; A. H. McIntyre, 
New England district; A. E. Ericksen, 
while serving as Eastern sales manager, 
will cover New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia; V. 
K. Gaston, as St. Louis district man- 
ager, covers Southern Illinois and East- 
ern Missouri; Carl L. Zeller covers 
Western Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas; Perce C. White, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia; 
David McCosker, assistant to the presi- 
dent, covers California, with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles; George F. Reed, 
the Pittsburgh territory extending to 
West Virginia; J. H. DeJong, the 
Canadian territory, covering the entire 
Dominion, with headquarters at Mont- 
real, and John M. Robbins, recently 
appointed special assistant to R. A. 
Rawson, general sales manager, will 
function as general traveling repre- 
sentative for the company. 


Noma Light Campaign 
Celebrates the Fourth 


Under the slogan, “Light Up For the 
Fourth,” Noma Electric Corporation, 
New York City, is running full-page 
advertisements in the Saturday Evening 
Post, the June issue of Yachting, and 
American Golfers, and in Electrical 
Merchandising, Electrical World, Chain 
Store Age, Hardware Age, Light and 
Electrical Dealer. 

The campaign, directed by Foster & 
Davies of Cleveland, suggests the use 
of Noma lights for garden and street 
fixtures and for “decorating the town 
square on the eve and on the night of 
the Fourth.” 


Newsstand Group Appoints 


LeRoy B. Sherman, for the past year 
with E. R. Crowe & Co. Inc, New 
York, is now advertising manager, of 
the Newsstand Group of magazines. 
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Bureaus Plan U. S$. Campaign 
to Eliminate “Tipster Sheets” 


ETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS 

throughout the country will launch 
immediately a co-operative national 
advertising and publicity campaign to 
acquaint the public with the methods 
of the so-called “tipster sheets” used 
by crooked stock promoters. 

The campaign is the result of a two- 
day meeting in Boston Thursday and 
Friday, June 21 and 22, of representa- 
tives of Better Business Bureaus in the 
First District in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Canada. When, 
after a lengthy discussion, such a cam- 
paign was decided to be the most ef- 
fective means of combating “tipster 
sheet” promoters, representatives of the 
National Better Business Bureau im- 
mediately offered the machinery of the 
national body to aid the movement and 
recommended a thorough national cam- 
paign. 

This plan was accepted by the Bu- 
reaus of District 1 and those in other 
districts are expected to follow suit, 
with the campaign leading out of the 
national headquarters but carried 
through in various communities by the 
Better Business Bureaus in those com- 
munities. 

Newspaper advertisements and pub- 
licity will be depended upon chiefly to 
put it across. But radio broadcasts, 
bulletins, posters, talks before frater- 
nal organizations and other means also 
will be employed. 

Many of the local Bureaus already 
are using newspaper advertising regu- 
larly in their respective districts and 
also are radio broadcasting, bulletins, 
posters and other media. 

Discussion of “tipster sheets” at the 
meeting brought out that there are 
more than 100 prominent publications 
of the sort in the country and that they 
reach fully 15,000,000 people. One 
such publication alone—an imposing 
publication of newspaper size—goes to 
a weekly mailing list of 600,000 persons 
and the stamps used in mailing it cost 
$36,000. 

Most of the “sheets” are published 
in the East, the bulk of them in New 
York and Boston. Already the Better 
Business Bureaus in those two cities 
have done much to expose the methods 
of the publications in their communi- 
ties, with the result that the promoters 
are mailing their “sheets” to distant 
points in efforts to draw in victims. 
Consequently, it was felt only a national 
campaign can warn the great mass of 
prospective victims against accepting 
the financial advice the “sheets” give. 

In the campaign the “sheets” will be 
named, also the parties behind them 
and the next-to-worthless securities 
they are promoting. The advertising 
and publicity will describe the schemes 
used by the promoters: How they buy 
stocks for a few cents per share, send 
out the “tipster sheets” advising the 
public to buy them and otherwise create 
an artificial demand, sell the stocks for 
several dollars a share and pocket the 
money and then allow the stocks to 
drop suddenly to their natural value. 


The Boston Bureau has used such a 
campaign locally for several years. The 
sheets and their promoters have been 
named, also the stocks offered. Fur- 
thermore, this Bureau pointed out to 
the public that the fact that many of 
the securities named were listed on the 
Boston Curb Exchange did not assure 
that they were being promoted honestly 
and naturally. In fact, the opposite was 
proven in many instances. The publicity 
drew bitter attacks from several “tip- 
ster sheets.” 

A result of the Boston campaign was 
that of the twenty-seven “tipster 
sheets” published in Boston only four 
continue. 
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American Ice Will Sell 
$3,000,000 Real Estate 


American Ice Company plans soon to 
dispose of surplus real estate holdings 
with an estimated market value of from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000, located in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
cities. 

The property to be sold consists 
mainly of waterfront plots or plots 
near freight terminals which were re- 
quired some years ago for use in the 
distribution of natural ice shipped in 
from storage houses located at distant 
points. With the passing of the ice in- 
dustry to a manufactured product it is 
said these properties are no longer 
needed. 


Beginning July 5, the Jron Age, New 
York, will change its overall size to 
9 x 12 inches, and the type page to 
7.x 10 inches. 


& 
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French delegates arrive for International Advertising Association Meeting—left to 
right are: Marcel Knecht of Le Matin, Andre Lafond of Le Journal de Rouen; Leon 

Renier of Havas News Agency, and Daniel Dreyfus, a prominent French banker. 
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Form National Body 
to Develop “Gliding” | 


A national organization to 
stimulate interest in gliding—the 
science of motorless flying—was 
formally launched in Detroit last 
Saturday, under the direction of 
Edward S. Evans, of that city, = 
holder of the around-the-world = 
speed record. National head- = 
quarters have been set up in De- = 
troit, the constitution written, and 
a book of instructions sent to the 
printer. The National Aeronautic 


Association has given favorable 
encouragement to the project. 
The city, state and national 
trophies are now being prepared 
—the national trophy to be com- 
pleted first, costing from $3,000 to 
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Franklin Airman Car 
Goes on Air July 9 


The Franklin Airman will make its 
bow to radio listeners in the thirty-min- 
ute program of the N. B. C. system 
Monday evening, July 9. The Franklin 
Salon Orchestra, selected by Joseph 
Pasternack and Ifor Thomas, Welsh 
tenor, will be the feature artists. Mrs. 
Winifred Wickwire, past president of 
the Interior Decorators’ Association of 
America, will discuss the development 
of greater luxury in living and travel- 
ing. 


J. Nelson Ramsey Promoted 


J. Nelson Ramsey, for the past three 
years in the sales and service depart- 
ment of Carl Percy, Inc., New York 
City, window and store display service, 
has just been elected vice-president. 
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Robert Brundage 


N. Y. Sales Managers 
Elect Robert Brundage; 
Outline Fall Program 


At the final meeting of the year, Fri- 
day, June 22, the New York Sales Man- 
agers’ Club elected J. Robert Brundage, 
vice-president of White & Wyckoff 
Manufacturing Company, president, to 
succeed R. D. Keim, general sales man- 
ager of E. R. Squibb & Son. Other new 
officers are Elon G. Pratt, Smokador 
Manufacturing Company, vice-presi- 
dent; Bevan Lawson, Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, secretary; Carl Lyttle, Dicta- 
phone Corporation, assistant secretary; 
and C. R. Acker of the Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashier Company, treasurer. 

Charles F. Abbott, executive director 
of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, was the guest of honor and 
led a discussion on “Past, Present and 
Future Business Conditions for the 
Current Year,” which was participated 
in by W. A. McDermid of Geiner & 
Co.; L. C. Stowell, president of the 
Dictaphone Corporation ; Edward 
Krehbeil of the Gorham Company; 
Marshall Harvey, New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Company, and Dr. Paul H. Nys- 
trom, professor of marketing, Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Abbott empha- 
sized the necessity of modifying the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act as a stimulant 
for American business. Dr. Nystrom 
felt, however, the change was not yet 
necessary. 


George F. Schrafft, treasurer of F. 
G. Shattuck & Company, and Schrafft 
Stores, died recently at his home in 
Newton, Massachusetts. He was the 
son of W. F. Schrafft, founder of W. 
De Schrafft & Sons, who aided Frank 
(>. Shattuck in the formation of the 
company which now operates a chain 
of stores throughout the East. 
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Urges Joint Campaign 
for Macaroni Industry 


A cooperative advertising campaign 
in the interest of American macaroni 
industry was urged recently by G. G. 
Hoskins, of Foulds Milling Company, 
in an address before the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers. 

Mr. Hosking cited the results of a 
recent questionnaire to members of the 
industry on cost and production. 

“Months of highest production aver- 
age $.02434,” he pointed out, “lowest 
production $.03552. The plants average 
about 83 per cent capacity at the peak 
month and do 10.35 per cent of the 
year’s business in October, and only 6.63 
per cent in July. 

“Assuming these figures represent the 
industry at large and that 500,000,000 
pounds of macaroni is produced yearly, 
we could produce about 10,000,000 
pounds more in October and, based on 
that maximum monthly production of 
61,145,000 pounds, could produce 433,- 
000,000 pounds more in a year without 
new plants or added equipment. 

“Now, we all know that full capacity 
all the time is a dream that never can 
be realized. But as we approach ca- 
pacity we lower our costs from an 
average of $.02768 or $.00334 per pound. 
A saving of three million dollars. 
Would three million dollars spent by 
this organization double the consump- 
tion of macaroni?” 


Studebaker and Pierce 
Merger Plan Develops 


The board of directors of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company was sched- 
uled to meet in Buffalo, Friday, June 
29, to act upon the proposed merger 
with the Studebaker Corporation. 

The Studebaker directors have al- 
ready consented to it, and A. R. 
Erskine, president, said Tuesday, “any 
announcement concerning this merger 
must come from the Pierce-Arrow 
Company after their directors’ meeting 
in Buffalo.” 

A new company probably will be 
formed with total assets of $160,000,000. 
The new company expects to be formed 
to exchange its stock for the present 
Pierce-Arrow shares and Studebaker 
will put $3,000,000 cash into the new 
company, taking stock in return. 


McComas to Ramsay 


George A. McComas, for sixteen 
years engaged in graphic arts work in 
the East—for the past four years 
assistant production manager of James 
S. Newcomb & Co., Inc., New York 
agency, has become production manager 
of the Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 
Inc., sales promotion counselors, New 
York City. 


Toddy Moves Sales Office 


Toddy, Inc., have announced the re- 
moval of their general sales and adver- 
tising offices to 522 Fifth avenue, where 
all sales and advertising matters, in- 
cluding orders, will be handled. Matters 
concerning accounting and traffic, in- 
cluding remittances, will continue to be 
handled at Buffalo. 
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J. R. Shepard 


Shepard Will Direct 
Sales on Remington 
Typewriters in U. S. 


J. R. Shepard has been appointed 
United States sales manager of the 
Remington Typewriter division of Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc. 

Mr. Shepard, an old-timer in the 
Remington organization, has served as 
manager in St. Louis, Boston, Spring- 
field, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. He 
was Chicago manager for another 
typewriter company previous to his en- 
gagement as St. Louis manager for the 
Monarch Typewriter Company. 

More recently he has been a member 
of the sales cabinet of the Remington- 
Rand organization, and in that capacity 
has traveled 23,000 miles and visited 
sixty Remington-Rand district offices 
in various sections of the country. 

Royal A. Rasch, assistant manager of 
the Pittsburgh Remington-Rand district 
office, has been promoted to the home 
office staff of the Remington division, 
New York. 


Engineerin3, Advertisers 
Name Emmons President 


Francis A. Emmons was elected 
president of the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association at the recent June 
meeting in the Palmer House, Chicago. 
Other new officers are H. F. Barrows, 
Austin Manufacturing Company, first 
vice-president; George C. Williams, 
Northwest Engineering Company, sec- 
ond vice-president; Stuart G. Phillips, 
Dole Valve Company, secretary, and 
Milo E. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, treasurer. 


George L. Alpers, formerly with 
Shrine Magazine, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Elks Magazine. 
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192 Agencies Receive 
A. B. P. Recognition 
in Annual Publication 


One hundred and ninety-two adver- 
tising agencies—an increase of about 
15 per cent over last year—are included 
in the 1928 “Recognized List” of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., pub- 
lished Thursday. 

Agencies in all parts of the country 
are included in the list. In addition, 
five agencies, most of them less than a 
year old, have been granted “tentative 
recognition.” 

“Only agencies that make application 
and furnished the detailed information 
required are considered,” Frederick M. 
Feiker, managing director of the asso- 
ciation, explained. 

“Among the characteristics of each 
agency especially considered are _ its 
‘ability to analyze markets, the quality 
of its copy, its attitude toward business 
papers, its ability to create and to hold 
accounts, its cooperative relations with 
publishers, its financial standing, its 
type, and the kinds of accounts it 
serves.” 

The A. B. P. reminds its members of 
“their obligation to give preference” to 
these recognized agencies “in recom- 
mendations to business paper advertis- 
ers, in supplying market data, and in 
other forms of cooperation.” 


Moorhead Will Conduct 
Club Officers’ Meetin3 


. Joseph E. Moorhead, of the Mountain 

States Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and president of the Board of Club 
Presidents of the International Adver- 
tising Association, will conduct the 
meeting of the Club Officers’ Conference 
at the International Advertising Con- 
vention at the Masonic Temple, Detroit, 
July 10. 

The program will include S. I. Linde- 
mann, chairman of the Third District, 
Greenboro, N. C., who will speak on 
“The Need of a Standard Program for 
the Small City Club”; H. C. Squires, 
of the Advertising Club of Scranton, 
Pa., “A Season’s Program with Club 
Members as Speakers”; Dr. Max Ries- 
brodt, chairman of the Association of 
German Advertising Men, Berlin, 
“Greetings From the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of Germany.” Charles W. 
Myers, Chicago, chairman of the 
Speakers’ Bureau of the Association, 
will speak on the accomplishments of 
that organization, and J. Isaacs, 
chairman of the Membership Committee 
of the Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
will discuss “Organizing an Advertis- 
ing Club’s Membership Sales Depart- 
ment.” 


Carey Elected to Head 
Durham Hosiery Mills 


D. P. Carey was elected president of 
the Durham Hosiery Mills at a meeting 
of directors, at Durham, North Caro- 
lina, Monday. He succeeds C. M. Carr, 
who has become vice-president in charge 
of sales, and will be assigned to the 
New York office of the corporation. 

W. F. Carr will continue as secretary 
of the mills and A. H. Carr as treasurer. 
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E. W. Parsons 


Parsons Named Publisher 
of the Boston American 


E. W. Parsons, formerly. advertising 
manager of the Chicago Tribune, has 
been appointed publisher of the Boston 
American and the Sunday Advertiser, 
succeeding Col. Frank Knox, who some 
time ago became general manager of 
the Hearst Newspapers. 

- After Mr. Parsons resigned from the 
Tribune in February, 1927, he became 
vice-president and western manager for 
the Capehart-Carey Corporation, New 
York advertising agency, establishing 
headquarters for the agency in Chicago. 


New York Daily News 
Plans 36-Story Home 


Plans for a new 36-story home of the 
Daly News, New York tabloid news- 
paper, were filed this week. . The build- 
ing, to house a printing plant and of- 
fices, would cost $6,600,000 on property 
valued at $3,000,000. 

To be located on the northwest corner 
of Second avenue and Forty-first street, 
the building would run ell-shaped to 
Forty-second street. 

Detailed plans of the building are 
not yet available. 

The Daily News, the first successful 
American tabloid daily newspaper, was 
started in 1919. It is published by the 
News Syndicate Publishing Company, 
Inc., Joseph M. Patterson, president. 


Gilliams to Open His 
Own Plant in New York 


Edward L. Gilliams, formerly sales 
manager for I. Rubin & Co., matrix and 
stereotype makers for eighteen years, 
New York, will soon open his own 
plant in the Master Printers Building 
there. 


Abbott Asks Joint 
Selling, Activities 
in Steel Industry 


“Cordial cooperation among the vari- 
ous elements of the steel industries 
would be worth more than a billion dol- 
lars,” Thomas F. Abbott, executive 
director of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, told the Advertising 
Club of the New York Times, Friday, 
June 22, in quoting a recent remark of 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Board of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

“Such cooperation activity, aimed 
primarily at better merchandising meth- 
ods,” Mr. Abbott said, “offers the one 
assurance of prosperity during the 
period of transition that is bringing 
into the limelight, as the future prob- 
lem, the locating of buyers to absorb 
what we produce, and to make them 
want what we have for sale. 

“The ‘new competition’—the competi- 
tion between industries,” Mr. Abbott 
explained, “will unquestionably bring 
with it a tremendous expansion of op- 
portunity for advertising. Regardless 
of the merits of any brand or of the 
article produced by the industry as a 
whole, the public will buy only when 
convinced of its worth.” 


Broadcast Advertising, . 
$776,279 for May 


Radio broadcast advertising in May 
for all network of the National Broad- 
cast and Columbia systems amounted to 
$776,279, exclusive of local broadcasting. 
The cost of the programs is included 
in Columbia broadcasting, not in that 
over National networks. The largest 
users were for automobiles, $163,831; 
radios, phonographs and musical instru- 
ments, $142,545; foods and beverages, 
$70,636; confectionery and soft drinks, 
$65,533; financial and insurance, $62,- 
137, and stationery and books, $56,270. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Will Buy Seely & Sons 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., will 
purchase G. B. Seely & Sons, Inc.; one 
of the oldest manufacturers of soft 
drinks in the country. Directors of 
Canada Dry Company decided ‘to offer 
stockholders the right to subscribe to 
10 per cent additional stock to finance 
the acquisition. Canada Dry will oper- 
ate the Seely Company as a subsidiary 
and no Canada Dry products will be 
made at the Seely plant. 


Woodward to Wood 


W. O. Woodward, formerly presi- 
dent of W. O. Woodward Company, 
Inc., New York, has become a member 
of the staff of Rusling Wood, Inc., ad- 
vertising artists, also of New York. 


Frederick Black has resigned from 
the advertising department of the Mat- 
son Navigation Company in San 
Francisco to establish his own business 
there as sales and advertising coun- 
selor. 
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QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


OF 


Che Providence Fournal 


Morning 


Providence, R. |. 


DEPARTMENTS— 
FEATURES—NEWS 


AUTOMOBILE 
Special treament on Sunday. 


BOOKS 
Providence Public Library feature. 
Book review pages Sunday. | 
Book reviews occasionally daily. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Set solid. Agate display and white 
space permitted. 


COMICS 
Mickey 
Little "Orphan Annie. 
Somebody’s Stenog. 


Reg’ lar Fellers. 
Fontaine Fox. 
Briggs. 


One comic strip on each classified 
page. 


EDITORIAL PAGE 

Editorial, average 3 columns, 
regular. 

Cartoon by Hallady (staff cartoon- 
ist). 

100 Years Ago (From the Journal 
of 100 years ago). 

Barbed Brevities. 

Poems by Edgar A. Guest. 

Editorial Comment from other pub- 
lications. 

The Daily Mirror of Washington 
by Clinton W. Gilbert. 

Bird Life in Rhode Island by Alice 
Hall Walter, or some similar fea- 
ture specially bought. 


FEATURES (Scattered) 

Word Golf, by John Knox. 

Cross Word Puzzle. 

Cartoon by Briggs. 

Frederick Haskin Information 
Service, W ashington, D. 

Medical Facts and Theories, “by Dr. 
L. Richardson, M.D. 

Kingdom’s Progress, 
A. Wilmot. 

A full page of special contributions 
(poe ms, reviews, esSays, etc.) 
from readers—Wednesday. 

Religious page Saturday. 


set 


by Frederick 


FEATURES—(Departmentalized on 
Women’s Society, Magazine, House- 
hold pages.) 

Social news. 

The New World, by Moma Clarke. 
Efficient Housekeeping, by Laura 
A. Kirkman. 

A Woman’s Philosophy, Ruth 
Cameron. 


by 


MAKE-UP 


Pages 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—Wire and 


local news. 


Pages 6, 7, 8—Sports. _ 
Page 9—Features and _ financial 
news. 


Pages 10, 11, 12—Financial news. 
Page 13—Wire and local news. 
Page 14—Fditorial. 
Page 15—Social and 
news. 

Page 16—Radio. 

Page 17—Suburban news. 

Page 18—Theatrical adv ertising. 
Page 19—Marine and wire news. 


women’s 


Page 20—Wire news and fea- 
tures 

Pages 21, 22, 23—Classified ad- 
vertising. 

Page 24—Local and wire news. 


NEWSPAPERS USED IN MAKING SURVEY ARE ON FILE AT 
THE ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 


oe enh Journal 7 


COMMANDERS JOINTLY SAVAGE OFFERS 
BLAMED IN S-4 CRASH AlIBIWHENI.S. 


Naval Court Finds Suband Paulding’ SUDDENLY wes 
Failed to Act to Clear Each Other ‘+ a 
a 


——— € Trower PAIS “se 


Shep 


$ Women Out “Tas SW uy 
tren QVERWHELMEDIN 
| WARREN CALELS) 


Boll in Beauty 
Or 


SINCLAIR, DAY, “ELDER BURNS 
RECEIVE JAIL. SENTENCES ¥OR 
SH: some OF OIL ASE JURY 
* lcouysex for ome aies } 


AND TWO DETECTIVES 
FILE APPEAL NOTICE 
SMe 


ASKS REMOVAL OF REAR ADMIRAL BRUMBY 


COLLEGE RUNAWAY : ; 
TO BE NURSEMAID 


ANBBIT YEAR OVER, COOLGE FIGS 
BUT CHINAISS4D REID FLOOD BILL 


RAIDED BY THIEVES 


sm Open Strong Box and Fiee 
‘ith £200 from Strand 


FINANCIAL 
Boston Stock Market. 
Wall Street Briefs 
Article by Prof. Irving Fisher. 


Marine—Herald Tribune Service 
and local. 
Department Farm News. 


The Weather. 


Irving Fisher’s Weekly Price In-| Note: During summer season staff 
dices. correspondents and photographers 

Providence Stock Market. at all Rhode Island shore resorts. 

Public Utility Stocks. News featured daily and in spe- 

Weekly Financial Statistical Re- cial department Sunday with art 
port. lavouts. 

Investment Trusts. Note: Three editions are printed 


every day, with an average of 30 
columns of State news lifted in 
city edition to make room for 
late wire and local news. ; 


Public Utility Bonds. 

New York Metal Market. 

Markets at a Glance. 

Wall Street Features. 

Foreign Exchange. 

New York Stock Market. 

Ronds on Stock Exchange. 

Chicago Stock Market. 

Boston Wool Market. 

Sugar Market. 

The Land Market. 

New York Produce Market. 

Rubber Market. 

Dry Goods Market. 

New York Metal Market. 

New York Curb Market. 

Everyman’s Investments, by George 
T. Hughes. 


RADIO 
Radio Programs. 
Radio Bridge. 
Special treatment Sunday. 


REAL ESTATE 
Special treatment Sunday. 


RELIGION 


Religious intelligence notices. 
Church page Saturday. 


Article by J. C. Royle. 
FOOD SPORTS 
. Results of Hockey Games Last 
Special treatment Sunday. Night. 


American League Soccer Results. 


FRATERNAL Scholastic Athletics. 
: . a Down the Line, with W. O. Mc- 
Scattered throughout daily paper Geehan. 


and departmentalized Sunday. Light Harness Gossip 


Chess, by Edward N. Casey. 
GRAVURE Comments and Gossip, by Charles 
Sunday. oppen. 
: The Sportlight, by Grantland Rice. 
NEWS (Wire and Local) College Sports Results. 
Associated Press and Consolidated] Note: Frequently important sport 
Press. news is carried on front page. 


RECORD OF 
NEWS and FEATURES 


KEY 


Figures indicate columns 
M—Monday Th—Thursday 
Tu—Tuesday F—Friday 
W—Wednesday S—Saturday 


AUTOMOBILE 
Special treatment Sunday. 


BOOKS 


M—134. Special treatment Sunday 
(2 pages). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


M—23; Tu—2034; W—20; Th—20 
F—20%; S—21. 
COMICS 
M5; Tu—3%; W—5%; Th—3; 
F—44; S—3%. 
EDITORIALS 

M—8; Tu—8; W—8; Th—8; F—8; 
S—8. 


FEATURES (Scattered) 
M—21%4; Tu—23%4; W—234; Th—234; 
F—14; S—2%. 


FEATURES (Departmentalized) 
M—3; Tu—8; W—734; Th—4¥; 
F444; S44. 


FINANCIAL 
Average, 14% daily. 
FOOD 
Special treatment Sunday. 


FRATERNAL 


Scattered throughout daily 
Departmentalized Sunday. 


GRAVURE 


paper. 


Sunday. 


NEWS (Wire and Local) 

M—44% Tu—48%; W—54; Th—64%; 
F—5534; S—5234. 

Note: During summer season staff 
correspondents and photographers 
at all Rhode Island shore resorts. 
News featured daily and in spe- 
cial department Sunday with art 
layouts. 

Note: Three editions are printed 
every day, with an average of 30 
columns of State news lifted in 
city edition to make room for 
late wire and local news. 


RADIO 
M—2; Tu—63%4; W—4; 
F—234; S—1¥4. 
REAL ESTATE 
Special treatment Sunday. 
RELIGION 


SPORTS 
M—18%4; Tu—1914; W—1834; 
1934; F—181%4; S—21. 
THEATRES AND MUSIC 


M—1%; Tu—2”%. 


Th—2"%; 


S—11. 


Th— 


THEATRES AND MUSIC 
At the Theatres. 


Passed in Review at the City’s 


Theatres. 


Sample Page Taken from Qualitative Analysis of Media 


oH 


of Media 


Oo” first and only service of its kind. Consists of more than three hundred (300) 
condensed surveys of news, features, departments and make-up of standard-size 
daily newspapers published in the one-hundred (100) largest cities of the United States. 


——oesS— 


There are several reliable sources of information relative to markets, advertising lineage, 
rates, mechanical requirements and quantity of circulation, but this is the only service 
restricted to the analysis of news and features of important advertising media. It presents 
the information that determines QUALITY of circulations. See sample page opposite. 


Sales Managers find this service invaluable as Advertising Managers find that this service 


a means of determining which newspapers are 
best edited to appeal to the class of readers 
among whom their largest number of prospec’ 
tive customers are to be found. 


Space Buyers and Account Executives 
no longer need elaborate and costly newspaper 
filing systems. No more hours of tedious study 
and checking. No more search for missing 
copies of newspapers. No more doubt regard- 


ing QUALITY of circulations. 


facilitates their co-operation with the advertis- 
ing agencies when checking proposed lists of 
newspapers. It enables them to select the best 
media for tie-in advertising. 


This Service is compact and practical in every 
detail. The first and only standardized, un- 
biased analysis of news, features and depart- 
ments that determine the merits of daily 
newspapers in the one hundred (100) largest 
cities of the United States. 


These surveys are prepared by an expert staff. They present the actual 
|} findings—they express no opinion. Through the use of this dependable 
service advertising agencies and national advertisers save costly hours 
of labor, and avoid serious errors in the selection of newspaper media. 


Introductory price $"/ 5:00 Attractive terms 


It will cost you over $10,000 per year to compile this data for yourself. 


Immediate investigation will save money for those who advertise in newspapers, direct or through representatives and retailers. 
This service will be extended to include other media and it will then be impossible to quote the present price. The intro- 
ductory price and terms are restricted to a limited number of subscribers, who will receive, without additional expense, any 
features that may be added to this service. Therefore, you should write for further information without delay. . Address 


J. B. KEENEY, Manager 


Qualitative Analysis of Media 


A DIVISION OF SALES MANAGEMENT, INCORPORATED 


420 Lexington Avenue (Graybar Building) 


New York, N. Y. 


“Oe ABC, the rate cards and your Qualitative : 
Analysis plus common sense, clarify the S 
newspaper situation in a most complete manner.” 


(Vice-President of one of the * 
largest advertising agencies in Pe 


the United States.) 


‘ 


‘C7 HANKS to your service, the space buyer may 

now readily turn to his loose-leaf binder and 
obtain a complete picture of the newspaper he is 
considering—all the essential information which 
the representative could give him, in fact—and 
presented in such a way as to eliminate guess 
work, misunderstanding and hours of unnecessary 
conversation.” 


(Advertising Director of Com- 
pany conducting national cam- 
paign of great magnitude.) 
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Limited Production as a 
Selling, Feature 


(Continued from page 1163) 


were packed in plain bottles, with- 
out labels, shipped to New York 
and from there sent out to various 
parts of the country to dozens of 
customers who were asked to try 
it and report back to an independ- 
ent organization, giving their opin- 
ion of the new product. The name 
of the Clicquot Club Company was 
kept a secret and none of the cus- 
tomers asked to test and report on 
the new product knew who had 
produced it. 

Reports were so favorable that 
the company decided to proceed 
with marketing the new ginger ale, 
and began searching for a novel 
and striking package. In selecting 
a bottle, label and wrapping, the 
company took extreme pains to ob- 
tain something that would immedi- 
ately attract attention of the most 
discriminating trade. Designs for 
bottles were considered and aban- 
doned until eighty-six different de- 
signs had been submitted. From 
this quantity six were selected as 
possibilities. Some of the designs 
were impracticable from a bottling 
standpoint, and others were ob- 
jected to by the bottle manutac- 
turers. 


Testing the Container 


Finally one bottle was selected 
and put through a series of tests to 
determine its practicability. As an 
example of the thoroughness ot 
the test, some of the selected 
bottles were placed on trays in the 
club car of a train and allowed to 
stand there with the contents emp- 
tied all the way from five to sev- 
enty-five per cent to determine how 
the container would stand up under 
the vibration of some of the fastest 
trains. As a result of this test it 
was found that more glass was 
needed in the bottom of the bottle. 

Every feature of the bottle and 
its wrapping was carefully tested. 
Many designs were considered for 
the label, and a large number of 
ideas for the foil wrapping were 
considered and discarded until the 
right one was found. 

The final selection was an un- 
usual type of bottle for ginger ale 

a bottle that resembles a Rhine 
vine bottle, wrapped at the top 
with foil. Sixteen ounces is the 
standard quantity of ginger ale for 


the average small bottle, but after 
investigation it was decided to use 
a twelve-ounce bottle for the new 
product, as a further emphasis of 
the high quality of the contents. 

The new product was named Clic- 
quot Club Sec,—the phrase “Sec 
means dry” is being featured in all 
the advertising. When all factory 
preparations had been completed a 
new sales organization was en- 
gaged to introduce the product in 
New York. It was decided to offer 
it only to the better-class hotels, 
clubs and restaurants. The regu- 
lar outlets were not asked to stock 
the new product at all, and the 
regular Clicquot Club sales organi- 
zation had nothing to do with its 
sale. 


A Teaser Campaign 


Because of limited production 
facilities and the necessity for 
keeping up with the demand for 
the established products, the com- 
pany stressed the fact that Clicquot 
Club Sec would be available only 
in small quantities and would not 
be sold through ordinary channels. 

The new sales organization be- 
gan calling on the hotel and restau- 
rant trade late in March. In a 
short time virtually all of the 
smartest hotels, cafes and clubs had 
stocked the product. When dis- 
tribution was completed, the intro- 
ductory advertising campaign be- 
gan with three teaser advertise- 
ments in the New York newspa- 
pers. 

Immediately after the teaser 
campaign full pages were used in 
announcing Clicquot Club Sec. The 
full-page copy was followed by 
other advertisements which will be 
continued, to be supplemented later 
by copy in rotogravure sections of 
the Sunday papers, and magazine 
advertising. |; 

As production increases the new 
product will be gradually released 
to the regular channels of distribu- 
tion, but for the present its sales 
will be confined to the better class 
of hotels, clubs and restaurants for 
the purpose of gaining prestige and 
for protecting those outlets against 
the inevitable price cutting to 
which all popular products are sub- 
jected by many of the retailers, and 
chain systems in all large cities. 
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Account Changes 


Davey Tree Expert CoMPANY, Kent, 
Ohio, rotogravure account to Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. 


BickMorE ComMpaANy, Old Town, 
Maine, Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream, 
to Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. Newspapers. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL Cor- 
PORATION, New York, a merger of 
several alcohol manufacturing and dis- 
tributing organizations, to the Hazard 
Advertising Corporation, New York. 
Business papers and direct mail. 

JAEGER CoMPANY, INC., specialists in 
apparel of fine wool, with stores in 
New York and other cities, to World- 
Wide Advertising Corporation, New 
York. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, INC., Roches- 
ter, bank locks and builders’ hardware, 
to Weston Hill, New York. Business 
papers and direct mail. 


GRISTEDE Bros., INc., chain store 
grocers, to W. T. Tracy, Inc. An in- 
stitutional campaign is planned for New 
York City newspapers, as well as reg- 
ular newspaper advertising. 


CRADDOCK-TEeRRy CoMpANy, Lynch- 
burg, Va., shoe manufacturers, to Sam- 
uel C. Croot Company, Inc., New York 
City. To advertise Natural Bridge 
Arch Shoe in Southern newspapers. 


WICKHAM BroruHers, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, Wickham’s Mayonnaise, Wick- 
o-naise and other food products, to G. 


Lynn Sumner Company, Inc. New 
York. 
INSURANCE CoMPANy oF NorTH 


America, Philadelphia, to Geare, Mar- 
ston & Pilling, Inc., Philadelphia. 


ArroL Company, Chatham, New 
Jersey; D. Frece Propucts, INnc., New 
York, automatic cigar lighters, and T. 
R. Doyte Company, Hackensack, New 
Jersey, to Charles A. Weeks Company, 
New York. Newspapers. Special roto- 
gravure and magazine appropriation for 
De Frece Products. 


BritEsun, INc., Ultra-violet Carbon 
Arc lamps, Infra-Red lamps and 
Radiant Therapy lamps, to the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company. 
Trade publications. 


JANE-ANNE Savap Dressino, to the 
Chicago office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany. Newspapers. 

UNIversAL PortLaNnn CEMENT Com- 
PANY, Chicago, to Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

HANsON- VAN  WINKLE- MuNNING 
Company, Matawan, New Jersey, elec- 
tro-plating and polishing equipment and 
supplies, to O. S. Tyson & Co. Inc. 
New York. 

SLEEPER Rapio CorPorATION, Long 
Island City, to Michaels & Heath Inc.; 
New York. ° 
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A. B. P. Organizes 
for the Year’s Work; 
Appoints Committees 


Arthur C. Pearson, chairman of the 
United Publishers’ Corporation, was 
appointed chairman of the Advisory 
Committee; James H. McGraw, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, chair- 
man Sub-Committee on Member 
Relations; Col. Willard Chevalier, 
McGraw-Hill, chairman of Agency Re- 
lations Committee; Edward H. Ahrens, 
Ahrens Publishing Company, Publicity 
Committee, at the first meeting of the 
new executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., at the 
Yale Club, New York City, Wednes- 
day, June 20. Charles J. Stark, Penton 
Publishing Company, the new president, 
was in charge. 

Attending were C. A. Mussefman, 
James H. Bragdon, retiring president; 
E. H. Ahrens, H. T. Hunter and Paul 
I. Aldrich. Malcolm Muir represented 
J. H. McGraw, Jr., and Douglas Woolf 
represented Virgil B. Guthrie, president 
of the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors. 

The general budget and the adver- 
tising budget were discussed and ap- 
proved. Member papers in the Asso- 
ciation are now giving space valued at 
$200,000 yearly to advertise the A. B. 
P. This year’s campaign will empha- 
size the results of a recent survey by 
the Engineering Economics Foundation 
of Boston, showing the place and 
function of the business paper and its 
relation to the growth of wealth. 

Several new committees were ap- 
pointed. These include the sub-com- 
mittee on member relations, which takes 
the place of the trade practice commit- 
tee; the cost research committee, headed 
by H. G. Lord of Textile World; a 
committee on the use of color, headed 
by Fritz J. Frank of Iron Age Publish- 
ing Company; a committee on group 
sales, headed by Mr. Bragdon; a com- 
mittee on trade association relations, E. 
J. Mehren, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, chairman, and a committee 
on research and education, headed by 
Mr. Muir. 

Edgar Kobak of McGraw-Hill will be 
in charge of the Fall meeting, to be 
held in New York. E. R. Shaw, of 
Power Plant Engineering, will direct 
postal activities, and Howard Myers of 
the Architectural Forum, standardiza- 
tion work. 


O”’Malley Advertising 
Company Incorporates 


The O’Malley Advertising & Selling 
Company has been incorporated at Bos- 
ton. The new company has absorbed 
the personnel and taken over the ac- 
counts of John Urban Riley, Inc. The 
agency has also absorbed the Copley 
Radio Continuities, which have become 
the radio department of the agency. 

Charles J. O’Malley is president and 
treasurer of the organization, and Mr. 
Riley, vice-president. 


Michaels & Heath, Inc., New York, is 
handling a summer campaign in New 
York on Stetson hats. 


Col. Charles Clifton 


Colonel Charles Clifton, 
Pierce Arrow Head, Dies 


OLONEL CHARLES CLIFTON, 

chairman of the board of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
died at Buffalo, Thursday, June 21. 

An early pioneer in the motor car 
industry, Colonel Clifton had been pres- 
ident of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce for twenty- 
three years when he resigned March, 
1927. At that time he received the title 
of honorary president.. 

He was first president of the organ- 
ization, elected to the office in 1903, 
when the earlier Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association was dissolved and 
the present body formed. 

Colonel Clifton was born seventy-four 
years ago in Buffalo, where his father 
was a hotel proprietor. He started as a 
clerk in a hardware concern, then en- 
tered the passenger department of the 
Erie Railroad at Buffalo. After several 
other positions he entered, in 1897, the 
automobile business as secretary and 
treasurer of the George N. Pierce Com- 
pany of Buffalo. He became treasurer 
of the company on its re-organization 
in 1909 as the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Company. In 1916 he was made presi- 
dent and 1919 chairman of the Board. 

He acquired his military rank in the 
course of twelve years service in the 
New York National Guard. 


Carey Joins Carter 


A. M. Carey has become associated 
with the Carter Advertising Agency, 
New York. Mr. Carey was formerly 
with the International Magazine Com- 
pany, McCall’s Magazine and Town and 
Country, and more recently was vice- 
president of the Percival K. Frowert 
Company. 

For some time he was head of the 
Magazine Group of the Advertising 
Club of New York. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the IJnierna- 
tional Studio, a Hearst publication. 


Gold Dust Acquires 
Rockefeller Interests 
in American Linseed 


Working control of the America: 
Linseed Company, for which Postum 
Company, Inc., is understood to have 
been bidding, will probably pass to the 
Gold Dust Corporation. It was revealed 
by the announcement Monday that Gold 
Dust has completed the purchase of 
preferred stock holdings of the Rocke- 
feller interests in American Linseed. 

An arrangement for the consolidation 
of Gold Dust and American Linseed 
was announced on June 7. Shortly 
thereafter it was reported that the 
agreement was off because certain 
holders of American Linseed stock 
found the terms unacceptable. At that 
time it was understood that the Postum 
Company was bidding for the Linseed 
Company. 

The Gold Dust interests, it now ap- 
pears, however, have gone through with 
their plan to acquire the preferred stock 
held by the Rockefellers, understood to 
amount to close to 95,000 of the 167,500 
shares outstanding. Since this stock 
has equal voting rights with the 167,500 
shares of common stock outstanding, it 
is believed that the Gold Dust company 
now holds working control. Interests 
identified with Gold Dust are under- 
stood to have purchased some of the 
American Linseed common stock. 


General Electric Reduces 
Mazda Lamps 14 Per Cent 


An average reduction of about 14 
per cent, to apply on types representing 
about 82 per cent of the total consump- 
tion of large Mazda lamps, was an- 
nounced Tuesday by the General 
Electric Company, to become effective 
July 1. 

This is the eleventh time Mazda 
lamp prices have been reduced since 
1920, and brings their prices to less 
than half of the 1914 average. 

The reduction was made possible be- 
cause of the fact that sales have been 
concentrated on five in the standard 
line of inside frosted Mazda lamps. 
The new prices are, 25 watt, reduced 
from 23 to 20 cents; 40 watt, 23 to 20 
cents; 50 watt, 25 to 22 cents; 60 watt, 
25 to 22 cents, and 100 watt, 40 to 35 
cents. 

Westinghouse Lamp Company also 
announced this week a reduction in list 
prices of the household sizes of large 
Mazda lamps, effective July 1. The 15, 
25 and 40-watt lamps now sell for 20 
cents. 


Move New Home Offices 


Executive and sales offices of the 
New Home Sewing Machine Company 
are now located at 432 Fourth avenue, 
New York City. 


W. H. Specht, formerly advertising 
manager of the Shreveport Journal, has 
joined the advertising staff of the New 
Orleans Jtem-Tribune. 


The Lee E. Donnelley Company, ad- 
vertising, is now located in the Union 
Trust Building, Cleveland. 
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The Sales Manager Who 
Wants to Grow 


(Continued from page 1162) 


is now in the position of the ex- 
ecutive director of an association 
which numbers many nationally 
known firms among its members. 
This man has always been a great 
student and uniformly successful. 
“The greatest need in business 
today is self-education. One can- 
not know too much and the only 
possible way I know that one can 
advance is to increase knowledge 
and then apply it practically. 
“Power and influence flow to the 
man who knows. What makes a 
good business executive? Some 
feel that it is some quality of the 
head, but as a rule it is no such 
thing. It is nothing more than the 
supply or source of adequate in- 
formation. Given a fair amount 
of judgment, reasonable courage 
and all the information there is on 
the subject concerned, a man is 
practically bound to succeed. 


The Well Gone Dry 


“Nine times out of ten failure 
means that the supply of informa- 
tion fell down somewhere. No one 
person’s judgment is adequate to 
carry them to success if they dis- 
regard what others have done and 
are doing. The wise man neglects 
no opportunity that may possibly 
help to equip him with all the ob- 
tainable information that others 
are using successfully. 

“Personally I would sum up the 
proposition along the following 
lines : 

1. Read and study the trade publica- 
tions of your own industry as well as 
those of other industries. Familiarize 
yourself with trade problems and new 
ideas and when talking with a cus- 
tomer he will soon recognize superior 
knowledge and ever after you will be 
a welcome guest. 

2. Obtain and read the best books 
that cover the problems of production, 
finance and distribution. 

3. Become a member of a local sales 
managers’ club. If none exists, or- 
f<anize one. 

4. Subscribe to all the sales and ad- 
vertising publications. 

_5. Study the reports of Babson’s Sta- 
tistical Organization or any similar 
economic service. 

6. Study the market survey being 
completed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or other informa- 
on relating to markets and population. 

7. If funds are available subscribe to 
te Alexander Hamilton Institute 


course or the one issued by the La 
Salle Extension Institute. 

8. Keep everlastingly alert for every 
bit of information that might in any 
way relate to your business. Study 
figures and compile statistics.” 

We next have the advice of a 
man who is the general sales man- 
ager of a company located in New 
York. His company operates all 
over the world, but the efforts of 
this man are confined to the United 
States. 

“Education of a sales manager 
starts with the cradle and ends 
with the grave. It is a continuous 
process of education and covers 
many subjects, only a part of 
which have a direct bearing on the 
technical side of the sales man- 
ager’s work. 

“For the ambitious, studious, 
analytical type of sales manager, I 
certainly would recommend mem- 
bership in a local sales managers’ 
club, where he would benefit not 
only by listening to papers and dis- 
cussions, but in the preparation of 
papers and talks himself, as well as 
by contacts with sales managers in 
other lines. 


Advocates Public Speaking 

“Tf the man is in a big city like 
New York, let him join the Ad- 
vertising Club and attend their 
conventions and their weekly de- 
partment luncheons. If he has a 
keen appetite for knowledge he can 
get a great deal there. Every sales 
manager should read his trade 
press. 

“Every sales manager should, if 
possible, take a course in public 
speaking. Not only will he benefit 
by the experience of thinking on 
his feet before a class of men in- 
terested in similar lines of thought 
and under the direction of a leader 
who will give friendly but con- 
structive criticism, but, further- 
more, he will benefit because of the 
necessity of current reading and 
thought so as to have a good sup- 
ply of ammunition for the weekly 
meetings of the public-speaking 
class. 

“Every sales manager should 
take up copies of the big magazines 
and run through the advertise- 
ments, classifying the various con- 
sumer appeals under the big, broad, 


divisional lines and also under 
their various detailed classifica- 
tions. 

“There is so much that a man 
who wants to learn can learn, if 
he will just apply his mind to it. 
In fact, practically all he has to 
do is to expose himself to the many 
opportunities for self-education 
that are alive and about him at all 
times.” 

Next we have the advice of a 
man who has been with an adver- 
tising agency, with a publishing 
house, and is now the head of a 
company which markets and adver- 
tises a specialty. His advice to the 
effect that sales managers ought to 
be out on the firing-line doing 
road work is most interesting. 

“Your letter was received while 
I was on a trip through the Middle 
West, getting what you might term 
‘self-education.’ toed 


Some Real Road Work 


“There is, of course, the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute course 
and service: either the old one for 
executives or the new course for 
retail dealers. 

“The trade or _ professional 
papers or magazines and the best 
of the business publications are 
helpful. 

“Personally, I feel that a sales 
manager can learn a great deal if 
he will make himself do some real 
‘road work’ calling on his trade. 

“So much of the ‘road work’ of 
sales managers is taken up with 
discussions with branch office man- 
agers and salesmen that little time 
is left for discussions with dealers, 
customers and prospects. 

“So much of this actual contact 
work with retail dealers is left to 
assistant sales managers, super- 
visors or salesmen that the sales 
manager often never gets, first- 
hand, the self-education which is so 
vital. ; 

“In these days of fast changing 
conditions, you and I realize that 
it is difficult to so divide our time 
that we give ourselves enough time 
for self-education. 

“Personally, I am a great be- 
liever in that which comes from 
‘road work’ in actual contact with 
the retail dealer. I have just come 
back from a month’s trip. - Possibly 
that is why I am emphasizing this 
so much. I have learned so much 
that I will be away half of every 
month from now on.” 

The next sales manager, in my 
opinion, is the most thoughtful and 
thorough of any sales manager of 
my acquaintance. He has been 
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placed in a number of important 
positions, including particularly a 
number of reorganizations. He 
has, a number of times, undertaken 
to rebuild a firm that was in a sick 
condition. Over the past five years 
he has been the general manager 
of marketing for a firm which sells 
a household specialty throughout 
the entire world. At the moment 
he is connected as a consultant on 
marketing matters with a large 
firm of engineers. 

“There are good books on sales 
management, written by yourself 
and others, which will be found 
helpful when reviewed. 

“There are publications which 
are useful and stimulating, and 
which, from time to time, bring us 
suggestions for the solution of 
various problems. These are well 
known to most sales managers, I 
believe, and their suggestion by me 
would hardly be worth while. 

“There is a splendid field of 
self-education which is too com- 
monly neglected by the sales ex- 
ecutive, and which I recommend 
most earnestly as a_ current, 
habitual effort to be carried on by 
the sales manager in the interest 
of his own self-improvement as 
well as that of his associate ex- 
ecutives. 


The Engineer’s Viewpoint 


“I refer to the cultivation of pro- 
duction men and engineers having 
to do with the same enterprise as 
the sales manager, as well as sim- 
ilar men connected with other in- 
dustries. Time should be taken 
not only to cultivate these men as 
individuals, but particularly to 
study the methods by which they 
organize their own work, plan 
their own operations, as well as 
methods used to function their or- 
ganization and to carry forward 
the educational effort from them- 
selves to the members of their re- 
spective undertakings. 

“The sales manager who con- 
scientiously examines these things 
with an open mind will find a 
wealth of ideas and methods 
worked out and proved which are 
ready for his use in carrying on the 
selling operation. 

“In particular he will find the 
production man and the engineer 


to have a logic as well as a method - 


for coordination and the syn- 
chronizing of effort upon a basis of 
greater certainty and greater pro- 
ficiency than is found in the sales 
operation. 

“The sales manager will learn 


much from these men about co- 
ordinating his own thinking and 
activity with those of executives in 
the other branches of the business. 

“We must furnish our men 
known and definite means or 
methods for cooperating as a 
team, and sales managers have 
much to learn from production and 
shop practice with respect to these 
things. 


Help from Reading 


“What he will gather will, of 
course, be more by way of prin- 
ciples than it will be of exact 
methods, but he will derive much 
of both: such as, for instance, 
time study, routing of materials, 
trade schools, production sched- 
ules, compensations, morale build- 
ing, etc., all of which these men 
have worked out and used years 
ahead of salesmen but which have 
the same application. 

“This I recommend as probably 
the best means of securing self- 
education and the one most often 
neglected.” 

The next piece of advice is along 
somewhat different lines than the 
others. It is the serious testimony 
of a man who has made a great 
deal of himself. He is connected 
with a large financial institution 
which is known and respected for 
its progress as well as for its dig- 
nified conservatism. 

“TI was asked some years ago to 
give the names of the ten books 
which had helped me the most in the 
short distance that I had gone in 
self-development. I don’t know 
that I can remember all ten of 
them, but I do remember that I 
placed ‘The New Testament’ as 
number one. I have often told our 
men that I believed it was the best 
sales manual that had ever been 
written in history and that it held 
the answer to every selling prob- 
lem. 

“I rated Mrs. Eddy’s book on 
‘Science and Health’ well up on the 
list, and I am not a Christian Sci- 
entist. 

“Those are the two points that 
it might be difficult to understand 
in a letter and that I should some 
time like to present to you with 
the thought that it might be a 
rather unusual reference to make 
in a layman’s book on self-analysis 
for sales managers. 

“I surely should not leave out 
Marden’s ‘Peace, Power and Plen- 
ty,’ and Purinton’s ‘Efficient Liv- 
ing.’ 

“The sales suggestions contained 


in those four books, if used by all 
sales managers, would cause a 
large percentage of the problems 
of sales managers to disappear, 
for they go all the way—from the 
way to find the simplest forms of 
faith up to the ways of finding the 
simple forms of physical exis- 
tence.” 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the July 7 issue of Sates 
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Newspaper Executives 
Choose National Slogan 


“Newspaper Advertising is National 
Advertising” has been chosen as the offi- 
cial slogan of the International Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives, to be used in promoting news- 
papers as a national medium. 

The emblem is to be featured at the 
International Advertising Exposition in 
Detroit, by the I. A. N. A. E. and indi- 
vidual newspapers and was devised by E. 
H. Maloney, advertising manager of the 
Peoria Journal-Transcript, and chair- 
man of the I. A. N. E. A. display com- 
mittee. “The compass and flash were 
included to emphasize the quick action 
of newspapers in delivering the national 
advertisers’ messages,” Mr. Maloney ex- 
plained. 

The keystone design was developed 
by George M. Burbach, advertising 
manager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
It suggests that newspapers should be 
made the keystone of the national ad- 
vertising and merchandising structure. 


Quigley Named A. M. 
of Photoplay Magazine 


George W. Quigley, for nine years 
in the advertising department at the 
western office of Photoplay Magazine, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager with headquarters in Chicago, 

C. J. Harrison will remain western 
advertising manager, David Visel in 
charge of the eastern department, and 
W. H. Capelle has been added to the 
western advertising staff. 

Wheeler & Wildes, Inc., Boston have 
been appointed New England _ repre- 
sentatives. 


eu emetic. 


—_—_ 


Equitable Elects Jones 


Frank H. Davis has resigned as vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, ef- 
fective October 1, on account of 
illness. His duties will be taken over 
by Frank L. Jones, who for the past 
fifteen years has been in charge of thc 
Equitable’s agencies in Indiana. 


De Paoli Promoted 
Tames De Paoli of the San Fran- 


cisco office of Doremus & Co., and 
also advertising manager of the Ital 
Petroleum Company, has recently been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 


tors of that organization. 
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The Small Firm’s 
Policy Problems 


(Continued from page 1166) 


essary to keep any sales records, 
that is, records which will show 
him what business each salesman 
is doing each month and what lines 
of merchandise this business is be- 
ing produced with. When these 
figures were finally developed the 
manufacturer to his surprise found 
that one of his salesmen, as noted 
above, was getting a volume of 
business with nearly twice the 
number of orders necessary for a 
salesman in a_ neighboring state. 
He furthermore found that many 
towns where volume should have 
been excellent were very poor and 
he has been able to take steps both 
to assist and encourage the sales- 
men to develop a greater volume of 
business in these towns. 


Keeping Up With the Parade 


The manufacturer described in 
this article is a very real and very 
live manufacturer. He is, in our 
opinion, typical of thousands of 
other manufacturers all over this 
country who have great possibili- 
ties in their business if somebody 
can only show them how to bring 
out these possibilities. It is from 
the ranks of these small manufac- 
turers that new and large _busi- 
nesses of the next generation are 
going to be built. Many of these 
men are going to go bankrupt or 
are going to close out their busi- 
nesses due to their inability to meet 
competition and to keep up with 
the change in sales and merchan- 
dising methods and the change in 
the buying habits of the public. 
The problem of educating these 
small manufacturers to a realiza- 
tion of their possibilities is a great 
one and one that business will 
somehow solve. In the opinion of 
competent observers, the subject of 
our discussion has a line of mer- 
chandise in his woolen goods that 
should make him a fortune if he 
will handle it right, but he still has 
a great deal to learn about mer- 
chandising, selling and advertising 
before he can reach his goal of 
greater volume and greater profits. 


The Children’s House, Inc., of Bos- 
ton, has been chartered with a capital 
of $25,000, to do a general publishing, 
advertising and bookselling business. 
Dorothy E. Bushnell, Newton; Charles 
M. Cox, Melrose, and Alice L. B. Fol- 
som, of Bridgewater, are the incorpo- 
rators. 
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.. / Sure Cure 
for 
“Summer 
Stroke” 
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Vacation Merchandise makes splendid Prizes for your Summer 
Sales Contests. Our new Merchandise Prize Folder shows a lot 
of it. Write for a sample. It’s free, and so are the folders in any 
reasonable quantity, ready for you to imprint with your own copy 
and distribute to your salesmen. 


You Can Use Our Prize Folders in Your Contests 


1—They show 60 pieces of merchandise of proved worth as Con- 
test Prizes. 

2—They are ready for you to imprint with your own copy. Our 
name does not appear on them. 

3—They will fold to fit a No. 10 envelope, making them easy to 
distribute to your salesmen. 

4—They will fit your business as if designed for it alone. This 1s 
proved by the great variety of businesses already using them. 

5—They save you time, money and bother, for they are already 
prepared. All you have to do is decide the basis on which you 
will make your prize awards. That is never the same in any two 
businesses. 

6—You carry no stock of merchandise. We ship direct to your 
prize winners if you wish. 

7—The prices at which you buy are Dealers’ Prices. 

8—The folders are Free in any reasonable quantity, ready for you 
to imprint. 


Send for a sample and complete details. 
Then decide for yourself. 


MAY & MALONE, Inc. 


Wholesale Dealers 
37 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 


Use the coupon to get samples of these new folders, and see how easy it is to build your 
contest around them. No obligation, of course, and no salesman will call. 
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MAY & MALONE, Inc. 1 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. RN sina ale on CECA aad beta ed RRR eee 

| d 1 

_ Please send a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder and complete 

information as to its use, with no obligation to us. ! 

| Name of Sales Manager............ JeGadntue e546 dahaduaseddvadavadsasnaddedantdadcanouceacuandacnsaasyaa’ 

IN GE COMBERYS cnet claws whee ewe cca TERAETRER RAR eS SAN ee aT eae ! 

i 
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1 Note: Acopy of the 1928 ‘‘Red Book” will be sent also, for use in your department SM-6-30-28 , 
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Advertising in the June Magazines 


13 Weeklies 


Broadcast advertising, May, 64 concerns, $776,279. and Semi- June 
Number of Concerns 11 21 17 26General monthlies (Total forall Mag.) 
Advertising by Industries Standard* Flat Women’s andClass (of May) 1928 1927 
BGT AMROMNOUIVE GRGBTEY oo vnoickcnsccscceenieves $11,220 $90,163 $204,229 $111,972 $1,630,816 $2,048,402 $2,266,006 
ee I SIDTIIIINS sia vis nonicvissonsgoessices 10,783 52,617 129,252 227,900 529,944 950,496 791,297 
32 Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco.........sssee0. 33,662 131,190 48,800 33,236 252,652 499,540 390,962 
198 Clothing and dry go6ds. .... «62s sscsvesceeses 4,452 26,797 268,395 18,428 385,128 703,200 776,154 
36. Confectionery and soft drinks .............. 5,325 85,032 113,539 7,667 179,045 390,608 386,154 
416: Drugs and toilet goods 51.2... ..seccceseces 20,247 597,466 1,202,255 46,615 726,322 2,592,905 2,359,747 
161 Financial and insurance ...... iss ivccedssctess 38,903 31,019 21,745 37,651 140,872 270,190 264,652 
114 Foods and food beverages ..............4.-. 780 115,738 1,466,806 19,079 572,569 2,174,972 2,095,347 
ERE OPO Rear Pre a 9,834 5,919 55,545 22,985 94,283 82,649 
457 House furniture and furnishings............. 3,876 63,347 744,561 144,673 547,670 1,504,127 1,404,026 
110 Jewelry and silverware. .............. rabeaies 6,393 90,961 163,044 53,540 213,968 527,906 568,951 
21 Lubricants and petroleum products........... 3729 21,346 11,129 13,815 313,876 363,891 309,554 
159 Machinery and mechanical supplies.......... 827 3,683 7,449 = 72,585 117,519 202,063 185,777 
Oe I os ok niin 0606 344K eee svenkes 1,075 26,787 5,515 47,411 131,051 211,839 230,774 
JO Pants AUGATO WATE: ios sisu adios sSwisc es se 350 29,343 52,728 48,145 292,205 422,771 507,272 
120 Radios, phonographs and music. instr........ 2,462 ° 17,480 34,285 34,963 136,691 225,881 276,342 
153 Schools, camps and correspond. courses...... 6,243 94,385 21,484 50,794 19,503 192,409 191,585 
79 Shoes, shoe furnishings, trunks, bags........ 640 34,238 142,219 11,293 148,179 336,569 343,673 
60 Soaps. and housekeepers’ supplies ie cata ag sos 39,419 482,858 17,241 216,887 756,405 701,799 
Pe NE a ii cs vin s ck enaeana ea war's 12,419 75,450 64,514 105,274 317,693 575,350 471,448 
286 Stationery and books .:............00. waa ees 35,094 69,625 52,794 39,250 217,418 414,183 414,957 
4/7} Travel and amusement -....6.5.0.0000%,ces0% 43,017 62,166 42,293 112,671 262,159 522, 306 628,349 
Se NE occa x nes cnc KRkawesi< cawens 3,947 32,135 20,780 36,461 49,029 142,353 154,360 
areal 
4,026 $245,442 $1,800,221 $5,306,593 $1,346,209 $7,424,183 $16,122,648 $15,801,834 


* Includes All Fiction Group, and cali Group Color, 


(Compiled from Denney Records.) 


a Totten Elected 
President of A. I. B.; 


“Turnover” Is a Topic 


HE American Institute of Bank- 

ing, at, the: final’ meeting of the 
annual convention in Philadelphia, Fri- 
day, June 22, elected Frank M. Totten 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, president, and W. J. Evans of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
vice-president. Mr. Totten’s nomina- 
tion was unopposed. He succeeds P. 
R. Williams of the Bank of Italy. 

Walter Hoving, executive vice-presi- 
dent of R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York ‘City, discussing “Merchandise 
Turnover,” pointed out that “where 
style isa factor, turnover is of vital 
importance. 

He urged the importance of keeping the | 
shelves “active.” “It is fatal to buy long- 
time supplies of, let us say, women’s 
hats, because if the style should 
change no amount of price reduction 
would be sufficient to sell them. We 
have some style departments in Macy’s 
that enjoy a turnover about fifty 
times a year. In the hat department, 
for instance, we consider hats pur- 
chased three weeks ago as old stock, 
and an immediate reduction is neces- 
sary to clear this merchandise. 

“Some stores, especially chain stores, 
have eliminated * practically all the 
slow-moving merchandise. This can, 
perhaps, be done ‘in some organiza- 
tions, but it is a bad error for a de- 
partment store to attempt to eliminate 
this slow-moving merchandise to a 
radical degree. Slow-moving articles 
quite often are the type of thing that 
give a store the reputation for com- 
plete stocks. They are occasionally 
carried to give prestige, atmosphere 
and character. I have seen many 
cases where merchandise of this sort 
has been eliminated with the conse- 


quent loss of sales in the faster-mov- 
ing merchandise which depended upon 
the complete stock for its salability.” 


Chicago: Sales “Manapers 
Elect R. E. Runzheimer 


R. E. Runzheimer of La Salle Ex- 
tension University was chosen president 
of the Chicago Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting recently. 
Other officers are Harold A. Watters 
of the Harold A. Watters Company, 
first vice-president; Mateo S. Game, 
Walter A. Farrar Company, second 
vice-president; O. W. Westphal, S. F. 
Whitman Company, treasurer, and Ar- 
thur V. Rice, Sherwood Press, secre- 
tary. 

The first meeting for the 1928-29 
season will be held the second Tuesday 
in September. 


Poster Annual Expands; 
Includes New Supplements 


Volume Five, the next issue of the 
“Modern Poster Annual,” will include 
a printing and advertising supplement. 
The Annual contains more than 100 
of the year’s outstanding posters, 
cover designs, window strips, etc., all 
in color, and is circulated among 
libraries, schools, studios, art and ad- 
vertising agencies, in loose-leaf form. 

A. Broun of New York is the pub- 
lisher. 


x oe uteeen Heads 


Toledo Business Bureau 


R. T. Patterson of the Toledo Times 
has been chosen president of the Better 
Business Bureau of Toledo. Other 
new officers are Norman Hascall, vice- 
president, and A. H. Billstein, Rentacar 
Company, treasurer. 


100% Stock Dividend 
Is Voted by Postum 
in Recapitalization 


STOCK dividend of 100 per cent 

will be paid to common stock 
holders of the Postum Company, on a 
recapitalization plan, adopted Thursday, 
June 21, under which the authorized 
common stock is to be increased from 
2,000,000 no par shares to 5,000,000 
shares. 

The adoption of the plan by stock- 
holders carries out the recommendation 
of directors made several weeks ago. 
The company now has 1,734,906 shares 
of an authorized issue of 2,000,000 
shares. The stock dividend will in- 
crease the outstanding issue to 3,469,812 
shares. 

Postum recently arranged to acquire 
the Cheek-Neal Coffee Company for 
175,000 shares of the present stock and 
a cash payment of $21,250,000. The 
company will still have unissued more 
than 1,100,000 shares of the new stock 
after paying the stock dividend and 
—" the acquisition of Cheek- 
Neal. 


New York Ad Club News 


Plans Convention Number 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
International Advertising Association; 
Gilbert T. Hodges, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York; W. Liv- 
ingston Larned, of the Ethridge Com- 
pany; Chalmers Pancoast, New York 
Times; Robert K. Leavitt, G. Lynn 
Sumner Company, and D. Morris- Jones, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, will con- 
tribute to a sixty-four-page convention 
number of the News of the Advertising 
Club of New York, to appear Monday, 
July 9 under the editorial and business 
direction of William K. Hutson. 
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ONE Paper—The 


Indianapolis 
NEWS 


Sells the Rich 
Indianapolis 
Radius 
DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL 
Chicago: J. E, LUTZ 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. “njoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Population .......... 110,000 
Circulation 13,698 (ABC) 


—Representatives— 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Il. 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class: 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 
S2.Banas 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each week day afternoon ar 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 
Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 

lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 
Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over same report 
in 1926. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Our product will help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 
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Current Business Indices 


Total Transactions 


Bank figures continue to reflect 
a rising volume of transactions, 
clearings agreeing with bank debits 
in furnishing evidence of great ac- 
tivity in the week ended June 20- 
21. Check drafts on individual 
accounts of $18,377,964 exceeded 
those of the corresponding week in 
1927 by 34.8%, every district con- 
tributing toward the increase. New 
York’s share was 47.8%; that of 
the other districts 17.5%. Clear- 
ings of $12,542,670,000 were up 
34.3% ; New York, 47.3%, and all 
other cities, 12.5%. All but one 
city was above last year’s record. 
The Pacific Coast still showed not- 
able gains. Other very active cities 
included Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis. 


Transportation of Goods 


Although total railroad freight 
loadings in the week ended June 
16, 1,003,292 cars, were not up to 
the level of last year by 13,187 cars, 
1.2%, favorable symptoms were 
seen in slight increases in miscel- 
laneous freight to 398,472 cars and 
in merchandise in less than carload 
lots to 259,233 cars. The losses 
were chiefly in coal and farm 
products. 


Margin of Profits 


Prices remained steady through- 
out the week ended June 24, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher’s commodity 
price index being 97.9, compared 
with 97.8 the week before. 


Credit Conditions 


Money rates incline to harden 
further rather than to soften. Call 
funds ranged from 6% to 7 through 
the week, compared with 5 a year 
ago; time loans were in demand at 
534(@5%, 1% above last year, and 
commercial paper for both classes 
of names rose to 5, 34 higher than 
a year ago. 


Auto Registrations 


Total registrations in Cook 
County for May were 10,901 new 


cars compared with 9,236 in May | 


last year, an increase of 1,665. 

The General Motors group ac- 
counted for approximately one- 
third of this gain. Chevrolet 
gained 142; Pontiac-Oakland, 379, 
and Oldsmobile, 152. Buick showed 
a decrease of 208. 

Graham-Paige showed registra- 
tion of 437 cars against only 64 in 


3 May last year. 


Packard increased 
its registrations 75%; Hupmobile, 
66% ; Chrysler, 30%. Ford reg- 
istrations of 683 cars last month 
showed a slight increase from last 
year. 

Following table shows Cook 
County registrations of 20 leading 
makes in May, 1928 and 1927: 


May, May, 

1928 1927 
(CHEVRON i.e ssicou0 narennregeane 2,385 2,243 
Pontiac-Oakland ......... 957 578 
Hiudson-EBssex .: ses cee. ss 867 728 
26 f ae ree ee 816 =-1,024 
GREEN cies acs Ses alee 683 669 
RSE Soares coisas oct erea ors 663 546 
Willys-Knight-Whippet .... 574 473 
RE Re 555 418 
Studebaker-Erskine ...... 531 539 
Graham-Paige ........... 437 64 
FMUpHIODNS: 6.i.05.08 8005000 380 228 
DE ic actuwegiantnness 332 324 
PENCE ees. 05. tec gi sietavcinisneete 315 181 
OSMODUE «0620660000506 308 156 
Gadillac-La Salle ......... 258 170 
PUMNOMEED A 5 Bios ts va eeleeard tie 169 136 
LE a ee eS ar 144 134 
COND aeadciss culate boxe 81 87 
AO CUIREAN GAA. is.e: a: ios. go 0 erase sale 80 56 
Cee renin icc 5 ees Slas 50 47 
Miscellaneous ..........- 316 435 


Cook County registrations ac- 
count for approximately two-thirds 
of the registrations in Illinois. For 
May, Illinois registrations totaled 
16,971, compared with 10,901 for 
Cook County alone. 


Ochs as a Salesman 
of Unadorned News 


(Continued from page 1174) 


the paper, in circulation as well as 
in business, has demonstrated the 
high commercial value of unadorn- 
ed news. It has proved, also—in 
spite of much opinion to the con- 
trary, in business as well as in 
journalistic circles — that high 
quality is not incompatible with 
large volume. Most significant of 
all, perhaps, it has furnished con- 
vincing evidence of this compatibil- 
ity without encroaching upon the 
success of newspapers which along 
other lines have gained great fol- 
lowing and wide repute. 

The Times has not escaped the 
charge of yielding to the commer- 
cial spirit of the age. Its critics 
declare that the paper itself has be- 
come incidental to its business. 
They admit the paper’s value as a 
news record, relish the fruits of its 
enterprise, but deplore the means 
by which these results are made 
possible. Their quarrel with Mr. 
Ochs amounts to this: that he has 
found a way to put power behind 
the primary function of a paper. 
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How the Candidates Will 
Advertise This Year 


(Continued from page 1176) 


occasion. This has been the his- 
tory of past performances in cam- 
paign advertising. The grand- 
father’s hat of the Harrison cam- 
paign, the plumed helmet of the 
Blaine canvass, and the teddy bear 
featured in the Roosevelt race, are 
a few examples of the effort to 
typify personalities. This in addi- 
tion, of course, to the party sym- 
bols—the Democratic rooster and 
the Republican raccoon, which are 
the approved exponents for cam- 
paign advertising, albeit cartoonists 
insistently use the donkey and the 
elephant as arbitrary substitutes. 

National committeemen of both 
major parties who expect to have 
more or less to do with advertising 
direction apprehend that their big- 
gest problem this year will be the 
assignment of participation to the 
new or relatively untried forces of 
advertising. Untried, that is to 
say, in presidential campaigns. 
Never before has a national politi- 
cal campaign found awaiting its 
hand so many fresh vehicles for 
the dissemination of ideas that 
were not employed, or were em- 
ployed to a very limited extent, in 
previous campaigns. 


New Advertising Media 


Granted that in 1928, as in the 
two or three preceding presidential 
drives, the burden of education and 
persuasion will rest upon printed 
salesmanship, in one form or an- 
other, there remains for determina- 
tion the supplementary service and 
support to be invoked from the 
novel junior mediums. The radio 
was used in the last presidential 
campaign, but the possibilities of 
national broadcasting, the extent 
of the hook-ups, etc., not to men- 
tion the participation of private ad- 
vertisers, has, in the interim, 
worked a transformation of condi- 
tions. Sky writing, cloud projec- 
tion, and aerial advertising in its 
various forms are virtually new- 
comers since the last campaign. 
Likewise is the latter-day talking 
movie not to be bound by any oi 
the limitations of the old phono- 
graph, the political participation of 
which dated back to the days when 
Wilson and Bryan made disc rec- 
ords, 

One consequence of the injection 


of new advertising forces in 1928 
will be to necessitate a closer coor- 
dination of the central management 
otf the campaign. In the old days, 
for example, it was practicable to 
conduct a speakers’ bureau without 
reference to the policies or pro- 
gram of the unit handling periodi- 
cal and outdoor advertising. Now, 
with the talking movie upsetting all 
the old calculations, it will be im- 
perative to arrange harmonious 
teamwork in advertising and pub- 
licity. An influence in behalf of 
greater dependence upon paid ad- 
vertising space is supplied this year 
by the recent scandal at Washing- 
ton growing out of the most fla- 
grant abuses yet disclosed of the 
Congressional franking privilege. 
Revision of the transient rate on 
second-class mail has come just in 
time to stress the “marked copy” 
as an alternative for the wholesale 
deadheading of partisan speeches 
by senators and representatives. 


Hick» °y Golf Shaft 
Makers to Advertise 


An oscvertising campaign will be 
launche: soon in golfers’ magazines by 
the Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers’ 
Association, under the direction of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 

The advertising will feature “shock- 
less golf,” asserted R. E. Dickinson, 
president of the Golf Shaft & Block 
Co., Memphis, and a leader of the as- 
sociation. 

“A hickory handle,” Mr. Dickinson 
explained, “absorbs the shock and 
vibration that the arm must absorb 
where a substitute for hickory is used.” 

The campaign also will point out 
that there is no scarcity of hickory for 
golf shafts. “There is now under shed 
drying in the process of manufacturing 
enough hickory for about 9,000,000 golf 
shafts,” Mr. Dickinson said. ¥ 


McFarlan Motors Goes 


in Hands of Receiver 


McFarlan Motor Corporation of 
Connersville, Ind., has been placed in 
the hands of Raymond S. Springer of 
Connersville as temporary receiver. 

Hyatt Frost, an attorney of the com- 
pany, said the failure was due to the 
absence of Harry McFarlan, president, 
who has been ill for four years, and 
to the recent death of Burt Barrows, 
vice-president. They were the principal 
owners. The company will complete a 
$40,000 contract for bodies during the 
next twenty days, the initial announce- 
ment said. 
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(levelanders‘Prefer 
the CLEVELAND 


ke who know it best, prefer 
Hotel Cleveland for its excep- 
tional food, its quiet but friendly 
service, its furnishings and at- 
mosphere of a luxurious home. 

Clevelanders who are accus- 
tomed to the best the city affords, 
lunch and dine here every day and 
recommend this hotel to out-of- 
town friends. They consider it— 
as you will—more like a private 
club than a hotel. Yet rates for 
many rooms are as low as $3, and 
a moderate priced Lunch Room 
supplements the main dining 
rooms. 

Hotel Cleveland is on the Public 

Square, convenient to all parts 


of the city. Every room has pri- 
vate bath and servidor service. 


HOTEL 
LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 


©® 


The Postum Company, which has just de- 

clared a stock dividend of 100 per cent, fol- 
lowing a similar dividend in 1923, furnishes a strik- 
ing example of the earning power of branded food 
products, the sale of which has been pushed with 
energy and by liberal advertising. Six years ago the 
Postum Cereal Company’s output was limited largely 
to its cereals and coffee substitute. Its sales were 
about eighteen million dollars and its net income two 
and a half million, just short of $14 in the $100. Last 
year the Postum Company, which meanwhile had 
taken in half a dozen other food and beverage com- 
panies, had sales of fifty-seven and a quarter million 
dollars and net earnings of not, far from eleven and a 
half millions, a fifth of its sales! In the meantime the 
company had spent approximately fourteen million 
dollars in newspaper and magazine advertising. The 
worth of the good will created by this and other means 
is appraised by the stock exchange at a hundred million 
dollars, if we take for this purpose the lowest quota- 
tion for the company’s stock reached this year and 
subtract from the value of all the shares at that price 
the amount of the company’s free assets—$30,611,377. 
Like a great many other corporations of similar char- 
acter, Postum does not enter good will as an item in 
its balance sheet, although, judged by its income ac- 
count, its other assets are almost negligible by com- 
- parison... In other words, the trade connections and 
attitude of the public to its products, kept alive and 
stimulated by persistent selling effort, including adver- 
tising, constitute by far the most valuable part of the 
company’s prosperity. It would be easy to use the 
facts here assembled as a measure of the value of ad- 
vertising, the office of which is to create public accept- 
ance of the goods offered. In the figures presented 
there is glory or profit enough to satisfy every claimant 
for a share in the result, reflected in the rise of Pos- 
tum stock in the market from $55, its opening price 
in 1922, to the equivalent of $546 at the high this year 


for the original shares, 


~ SA 


HY AGENCIES LOSE ACCOUNTS: One 
W: the most frequent reasons assigned by 

advertising agencies for the loss of accounts 
is the claim that the men in charge of the business 
operations of the client were strong-willed, stubborn 
and unreasonable and failed to understand what the 
advertising agency was trying to do for them. Ad- 
vertising agents who use this plaint as an excuse 
for losing accounts often blanket the advertiser with 
the indictment that he wants nothing but “ves” men 
around him, and claim that they lost the account 
because they refused to “ves” him. “The truth is,” 
Says one prominent agency man, who has handled 
some of the largest accounts in the country, “that 
a ‘ves’ man is usually the last fellow a really big 
advertiser wants to have around him. The trouble 
is that the advertising men who make these com- 
plaints do not know enough about the advertiser’s 
business to talk intelligently about the advertising, 


\ MEASURE OF POSTUM’S GOOD WILL: 


or to convince these headstrong men that their ad- 
vertising ideas are sound. They try to convince 
the advertiser with a lot of sophistry, talking in gen- 
eral terms, and confusing him with the technical jar- 
gon of the advertising business which he doesn’t 
understand. No wonder, then, that such agents lose 
the business, or become discouraged when the adver- 
tiser insists on having his own way. The fault is 
often clearly the agent’s. Instead of selling their 
ideas to the advertiser, they try to persuade him to 
spend his money on ideas and plans which he doesn’t 
understand. Failing in this, they assume that he 
wants only ‘yes’ men, when as a matter of fact what 
he really wants is someone who can present ideas so 
forcibly and with such authority that he will have con- 
fidence in them. Many a good advertising plan has been 
changed simply because the head of some business has 
said, ‘Well, it doesn’t strike me as just what we want,’ 
which was his way of giving the advertising men a 
chance to sell him their plans, instead of a condemna- 
tion of the proposed program. All too often when this 
happens agency men say nothing, but agree to go back 
and prepare other plans. More selling at this point, 
more authoritative reasons for the suggestions, and 
a little more backbone in standing up for their ideas 
would materially lessen the number of accounts lost 
by agencies who say, ‘That advertiser wants nothing 
but ‘yes’ men around him.’ ” 


Ss Ss 


HE OPPORTUNITIES IN MERGERS: A 
Oman who has been connected with a number 

of companies which have undergone consoli- 
dations points out that the chief advantage in merging 
lies in the fact that the process of merging usually rids 
many a good business of preconceived notions and 
prejudices which have held back the individual enter- 
prises. As an example: in a recent merger it was 
found that every branch manager had complete charge 
of.all advertising in the territory served by his branch. 
None of these branch managers was properly trained 
in advertising; all of them used advertising as a sort 
of personal plaything; one branch manager didn’t be- 
lieve in outdoor advertising; another didn’t believe in 
newspaper advertising, and still another would have 
nothing to do with direct mail because he usually threw 
circulars in the waste basket. Yet all of these forms 
of advertising were making profits for the company 
in some part of the country. One branch manager was 
extraordinarly good in keeping down office expenses, 
another was extravagant in office expense; in one 
branch inventories were twice as high as in others. 
In one branch thirty per cent more capital was re- 
quired for a volume of business similar to that trans- 
acted in a different part of the country by another 
branch. No wonder then, when the merger took 
place, that vast improvements were quickly made; 
the best features of each branch were adapted by 
other branches, until there was a high degree of uni- 
formity in efficiency. Uunches, prejudices and pre- 
conveived notions gave way to facts and recorded 
experience. Without any drastic reorganization or 
sail trimming, the company as a whole, under the 
consolidated management, was able to save more than 
a quarter-million dollars the first year. There would 
be fewer. unprofitable businesses if house cleanings 
were not postponed until the bankers have 
to step in and start using the axe on outworn ®® 
methods and policies. 
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Last chance until 1930 


SWEET?’S is closing for 1929. REMEMBER—Sweet’s is the catalogue 
filing system preferred by architects—used every day by the architects, 
architectural engineers and general building contractors who control 
77% of America’s second largest industry, the BUILDING MARKET. 
Your instructions for 1929 must be in our hands by July 15th—or you 
can’t get in until 1930. 


SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


MARKET DATA DISPLAY MEDIA REFERENCE CATALOGUES DIRECT SALES 


ia a The Architectural Record Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue 
The Graphic Review The American Contractor Sweet’s Engineering Catalogue Dodge Reports 


OFFICES: 119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., and TWENTY-EIGHT PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Campaigns to Be Launched in 
Industrial Markets 


(Continued from page 1171) 


And in order to understand 
what these conditions are, and the 
causation factors back of them, it 
may be well briefly to review some 
of the happenings which have oc- 
curred in the industry as a whole. 
By doing this we can more intelli- 
gently place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the company executives 
who were looking toward the fu- 
ture with an optimistic yet anxious 
eye. 

Crowded into seven short years 
has been a lifetime of industrial ex- 
perience as concerns radio. 

From 1921 to 1924 may be called 
the “groping” years, a period when 
a young industry, uncertain of its 
own strength, was seeking to find 
its place in world economics. 
Trails were not clearly marked, 
practices were not as yet clearly 
defined and the likes and dislikes 
of the clamoring millions that con- 
stitute the listening and buying 
public had not been sorted. 


The Trail-Blazing Period 


This period of pioneering and 
experimentation yielded, in 1925, 
to an era of readjustment. Weak- 
er companies, dazzled in the begin- 
ning by the alluring prospects of 
enormous profit yet not geared 
financially, scientifically and other- 
wise to stand the pace, were forced 
to the wall a “shaking down pro- 
cess” which, by the way, is yet con- 
tinuing and will likely continue for 
a few years longer until radio es- 
tablishes itself on a solid founda- 
tion, 

During the past three years 
styles have changed rapidly. The 
old horn type speaker passed out 
of the picture, only to emerge again 
in the modern form of the ortho- 
phonic type cabinet. The long fa- 
miliar table type receiver yields 
in large measure to the furniture 
model, with speaker and power 
supply built in. And perhaps the 
most outstanding development or 
trend of recent months has been 
the introduction of alternating 
current tubes and receivers de- 
signed for them. 

It is quite true that the general 
public is far slower to learn and 
appreciate significant changes in an 
industry than those connected with 


it. Naturally, for a long time, 
everyone has realized that the ul- 
timate in radio sets promised to be 
the set which would work direct 
from the house current, but run- 
ning true to form the buying pub- 
lic tagged behind the industry itself 
in the realization that the day for 
such sets had actually arrived. 
And when A.C. sets finally did 
catch the public, the demand for 
them swamped the industry. Ra- 
dio fans proved their willingness to 
buy faster than the new sets could 
be supplied. 

Faced with such rapid changes, 
a temperamental public, a narrow- 
ing-down of manufacturers and the 
opportunity to strengthen its posi- 
tion in the A.C. market, it is small 
wonder that the Climax Radio Cor- 
poration was putting forth everv 
effort to consolidate its position in 
the field. Determined not only to 
survive, but to dominate the mar- 
ket in the face of strong competi- 
tion, it was constantly on the look- 
out for additional markets and new 
channels through which to increase 
its sales volume. 

From the first it had been one of 
the staunchest advocates in favor 
of price maintenance, protesting 
against the cut-price tactics of the 
radio gyp and safeguarding price 
by careful selection of dealers. Not 
every dealer handled the Climax- 
dyne, but those who did were uni- 
formly of ‘the better class and re- 
ceived every possible dealer aid 
which a manufacturer could be ex- 
pected to render. 


A Broad Advertising Program 


Upon first thought it might seem 
that everything had been done to 
find a sales outlet and influence the 
public to buy. General consumer 
advertising in national mediums 
told the advantages of Climaxdyne. 
The weekly broadcast programs 
through a great chain of stations 
kept the name of the company and 
its product before listeners in 
cities, villages and farms. Attrac- 
tive dealer window displays at- 
tracted passers-by to the stores in 
which the sets were sold. 

Elaborate booths with special 
demonstrations at the radio shows 
were planned to appeal to thou- 
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sands. Consistent advertising in 
radio publications read by set users, 
and in the radio dealer trade pa- 
pers, kept the name Climaxdyne 
ever before those who bought and 
those who sold. Newspaper public- 
ity was eagerly sought after and 
every opportunity grasped to 
achieve it. The trans-continental 
tour of the huge specially con- 
structed automobile with its body 
built in the shape of a Climaxdyne 
receiving set with an enormous 
loud speaker mounted on the top 
received many columns of publicity. 

Heralded by advance press no- 
tices this enlarged replica would 
arrive at a certain town and park 
in the public square or other prom- 
inent location. Turning the three- 
foot dials, the operator would tune 
in to whatever was on the air and, 
amplified tremendously the pro- 
gram would issue from the giant 
speaker. The distance getting 
qualities of the circuit here were 
instrumental in pulling in reception 
from faraway centers. 


Sifting the Market Facts 

And vet the company was not 
satistied. If there yet remained 
another way to reach the buying 
public and open up new sales out- 
lets for its dealers it was deter- 
mined to be the first to try it. 

This, then, was the situation and 
the condition of mind that pre- 
vailed at the time the sales man- 
ager hit upon an idea that opened 
up new possibilities. This idea 
had two strings to its bow. Briefly 
it was as follows, and for the sake 
of clarity we shall divide it into its 
various progressive steps in order 
to follow the line of reasoning. 

1. The major market naturally 
lay among the general public; in- 
dividual purchasers of receiving 
sets. 

2. This condition would always 
continue. 

3. Dealers, however, often sold 
sets to ice cream parlors, small res- 
taurants, tea rooms and clubs. 

4. Hotels, in some cases, pur- 
chased sets for installation in guest 
rooms, 

5. Railroads were experimenting 
with sets installed in certain of 
their crack trains. 

6. Ocean liners, as well as many 
inland water steamers, were set 
users. 

7. This indicated that organiza- 
tions purchased and used radio re- 
ceiving sets for the entertainment 
of groups of people. 

8. If sets could be sold to the 
class of buyers mentioned, wy 
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could not they be sold to industry 
at large? 

9, Industrial concerns might be 
induced to buy, provided they were 
approached with logical arguments. 

10. From a_ sales promotion 
standpoint, sets sold to industry 
had an advantage far greater than 
the mere initial sale itself. This 
advantage lay in bringing the par- 
ticular set purchased before the at- 
tention of groups of employees, 
who in turn, as individuals, were 
prospects. 

11. If the Climax Radio Corpo- 
ration could penetrate into and de- 
velop the industrial market, Cli- 
maxdyne sets would then be con- 
stantly on demonstration before 
large groups composed of individu- 
als who might be expected to ulti- 


.mately cherish a desire to buy a 


Climaxdyne for use in their own 
homes, 


A Market Study 


On the face of it the plan held 
out attractive possibilities and it 
remained to investigate the situa- 
tion for the purpose of seeing how 
it might be worked. 

Naturally, the first thing taken 
into careful consideration was a 
study of the market, the places in 
industry where radio sets might be 
used. 

Investigation quickly disclosed a 
number of doors through which ra- 
dio might enter. For example 
there existed the welfare work con- 
ducted by many large industrial 
concerns for promoting the health, 
happiness and morale of employees. 
In many companies such welfare 
work is well organized under the 
direction of a paid leader. 

Often, especially in small towns 
where the life of the community 
centers in and around the plant, a 
separate building is constructed to 
form a club house where employees 
may gather for recreation. Usu- 
ally such club houses have a stage 
incorporated in their design and 
seating arrangements to take care 
of an audience of considerable 
size. Here shows and other forms 
of entertainment are held as well 
as dances. Equipped like any 
nodern club house, other sections 
are devoted to pool and billiards. 
bowling alleys and reading rooms. 
Under proper direction these clubs 
!orm an important factor in the 
‘ives of employees and are patron- 
ized by large numbers. It stands 
0 reason that there is a place 
‘mong their equipment for radio 
sets and that such sets would be 
operated by individuals who are in 


— 
Tee Golfmore 


finest hotel on loveliest shore of 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


HE Golfmore fronts on a broad 

stretch of sandy beach in the beauti- 
ful wooded dune country, near the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan, 62 miles from 
Chicago. Golf [two excellent courses} a 
canter or stroll over glorious dune trails, 
tennis, a dip in the surf, a dance at even- 
ing to the music of a famous ten- piece 
orchestra,and many other diversions pass 
time all too quickly. Motor tourists stop 
for a meal and stay for weeks in this en- 
trancing environment. Delicious meals 
with fresh vegetables and fruits in season, 
from nearby Michigan farms and orchards. 


Extra large bedroom, dressing room 
and private bath [meals included} $8 to 
$10 a day, single; $13, $15, $17, $18, 
double. Special weekly rates and rates for 
organization outingsand forconventions, 
on request. 

Michigan Central Railroad or Motor Bus 
Lines to Grand Beach; or South Shore Electric 
to Michigan City, Indiana, where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests. Broad highways, 
from all directions, to The Golfmore. Further 
details with illustrations on request. 


GRAND BEACH 


HICAGO GOLFMORE HOTEL 
ON LAKE MICHIGAN 
ichigan 
E. Chicago ity q 
"al 
Gary _ 


Te Golfmore 


GRAND BEACH MICHIGAN 


Fireproof— Accommodations for 500 = J. E. BYRNES, Manager 
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“So you are an 


advertising man?” 


Tus is the title 
of a booklet by Mr. 
Bates, explaining our 
conception of an ad- 
vertising agency, our 
method of operation, 
and the type of client 
we seek to interest. 


Sent on Request 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 
67 West 44TH STREET, NEW YorkK 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 
THE BEAUMONT TRADE 

TERRITORY 
Monthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 


The BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


fo 
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the market for radio purchases for 
their own private use, 

Company rest rooms also re- 
ceived attention in the investiga- 
tion, for practically all industrial 
organizations of any size employ- 
ing women set aside such rooms 
where girls may retire for rest. 
Usually a matron is in charge and 
the surroundings are tastefully 
furnished, often with wicker 
chairs, tables and reclining lounges. 
A first-aid medical cabinet stands 
ready to administer such supplies 
as may be needed for simple indis- 
positions. 

Considering the soothing effect 
of music, played softly, it is quite 
conceivable that a radio installed 
in a rest room of this character 
and turned low in volume would 
many times contribute to the pur- 
pose for which the room is in- 
tended, 


Some Possible Markets 


Then again, there is the com- 
pany hospital; facts regarding 
which were covered in the Febru- 
ary 18 issue of SaLes MANAGE- 
MENT in article Number Four of 
this series, “Salving Industrial In- 


juries.” Here also, under the 
proper supervision, radio has a 
place. 


Company restaurants also hold 
out sales possibilities for radio. 
Music while eating is enjoyed by 
the majority and it was felt by the 
makers of the Climaxdyne that in 
many cases sets could be sold for 
this purpose. 

The locations mentioned are all 
obvious places where radios might 
be installed, but the thinking of the 
Climax Radio Corporation lay 
deeper. The idea they had in mind 
was radical; in fact it was daring. 
Yet the principle behind it was 
sound. Whether industry could be 
influenced to adopt it was the ques- 
tion. Let us follow their line of 
reasoning. 

The influence of music on man- 
ual effort is well known. With its 
power to stir the emotions, music 
has always been recognized as be- 
ing able to stir men to deeds of 
valor, sustain them when failing 
spirits ebb and to inspire them to 
greater achievement. For evidence 
of this we have only to turn to the 
armies of the world with their mil- 
itary bands, the musical instru- 
ments and war songs of savage 
tribes, the songs chanted in unison 
by negro laborers in the South, the 
bands that help whip up enthusiasm 
at conventions and our modern 
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form of syncopation that keeps 
dancers moving on the polished 
floor. Even the tired muscles of 
the riders in a six-day bicycle race 
instinctively respond when the 
band starts to play. Eyes brighten. 
Perception becomes more alert. 
The pace quickens. 

There is something primitive 
about music that puts new life in 
lagging spirits and muscles, and the 
question before Climax executives 
hinged on the possibility of apply- 
ing this tonic to certain classes of 
industrial workers. 


Working to Music 


Obviously many branches of 
manufacturing would not lend 
themselves to the plan, owing to 
the character of the work per- 
formed and the noise under which 
it was maintained. 

For example, music would be 
lost in the din of a riveting depart- 
ment or the racket of a machine 
shop where the shrill scream of 
chips torn from the parent bar of 
metal would drown any other 
sound. Industry at large is a noisy 
giant, and, moreover, the wide area 
covered by many departments 
would prohibit the operation of the 
plan. 

In certain lines of industry, 
however, there do exist depart- 
ments where piece-workers are em- 
ployed on various assembly and 
manufacturing operations where 
noise is not present. The winding 
of armatures, for example, is an 
operation often performed by girls, 
and there are many such tasks in 
industry which are performed in 
relative quiet by workers who, 
through long practice, operate me- 
chanically. It was chiefly in such 
departments as these that the com- 
pany expected to secure results, 
and the mechanical structure of in- 
dustry was carefully surveyed to 
determine the potential markets. 
The food industries held out prom- 
ising possibilities for development, 
and it was naturally found that in 
industries other than metal-work- 
ing less noise was encountered, al- 
though many sections of the metal- 
working industries held out good 
prospects. 

Right in their own factory, the 
manufacturers of Climaxdyne had 
an excellent opportunity to test the 
value of the plan and its influence 
on production. Sets were played 


regularly every day in certain de- 
partments for a period of time and 
Production 


the results checked. 
took an upward curve. 
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From a sales and distribution 
standpoint it was, of course, neces- 
sary to protect dealers, and Cli- 
maxdyne dealers therefore were 
the logical sales points of contact 
with industry. This brought up 
the problem of selling dealers the 
idea, and of standing solidly be- 
hind them with an educational 
program directed specifically to the 
industrial market. And this neces- 
sitated the taking of several impor- 
tant steps. 


Reaching the Dealers 


To place the proposition before 
dealers three things were done. 

First, the idea was expanded 
thoroughly in booklet form, and 
these booklets, accompanied by a 
letter, were mailed to the dealer 
list. 

Second, dealers were told of the 
plan and urged to adopt it in the 
company’s advertisements appear- 
ing in dealer publications. Each 
advertisement featured the special 
booklet and urged the dealer to 
send for a copy. 

Third, the company’s own sales 
force and special promotion men 
were drawn in to headquarters, 
educated regarding the new plan 
and then sent back into their ter- 
ritories to act as missionaries to 
dealers, selling them the idea and 
offering personal aid in helping 
get it across to industrial pros- 
pects. 

As for reaching industry itself, 
industrial publications were used to 
carry the message; vertical papers 
carrying a specific message to those 
industries selected for intensive 
cultivation and horizontal papers 
carrying a somewhat broader ap- 
peal. The copy stressed the ad- 
vantages of installing radio in rest 
rooms, clubs, restaurants, etc., 
while special announcements were 
devoted to selling the influence of 
music on production. 

As stated in the beginning, the 
idea was daring, yet the radio in- 
dustry was sufficiently young to 
blaze new trails and employ 
original methods to develop new 
markets. 

It is at this point that we shall 
leave the Climax Radio Corpora- 
tion to work out the program. 
Naturally, it is expected that it 
will take time to accomplish results, 
but the company is looking toward 
the future. As an original method 
of “sampling,” the idea at least 
held out good inducements for 
trial. Judged solely by the possible 
sales of sets to industrial concerns 
the program might well be consid- 
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ered expensive, but behind ‘each 
sale was the certainty of having 
the Climaxdyne demonstrated daily 
before groups of employees who, as 
individuals, were prospects. It 
was this larger stake that induced 
the company to take the step. Let 
us wish them every success and the 
hope that their initiative will be 
well repaid. 


[The next article in this series will 
appear in an early issue—THE Enpirors.] 


Foreign Trade Council 
to Meet in Baltimore 


Baltimore has been selected 1929 
convention city of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, to be held the latter 
part of April. 

The Council has just published “For- 
eign Trade in 1928,” the official pro- 
ceedings of the Fifteenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention at Houston 
last April. Copies of all addresses de- 
livered there are included. 

It is pointed out in the introduction 
that forty-eight principal trading na- 
tions of the world did $19,482,000 worth 
of export business last year, as com- 
pared with $18,400,000 for 1925. 

More than 4,000 columns of news- 
paper space were devoted to publicity 
on the Houston convention, O. ; 
Davis of New York, secretary, pointed 
out. 


Southwestern Advertisin3, 
Now Tracy-Locke-Dawson 


Southwestern Advertising Company, 
Dallas, has announced the change of 
its name, effective July 1, to Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc. 

The change was made because of im- 
plied territorial limitations associated 
with the name “Southwestern” and be- 
cause of the large number of concerns 
using the name “Southwestern” as a 
firm name, causing considerable confu- 
sion. All assets and good will of the 
Southwestern Advertising Company 
will be transferred to the new corpora- 
tion and will continue to operate along 
the same lines, with no change in per- 
sonnel. 


Baz Makers Will Unite 
in $25,000,000 Merger 


A $25,000,000 project which will bring 
under unified management and control 
one of the largest groups of properties 
in the United States manufacturing 
kraft bag paper and multiwall bags was 
announced Monday in the formation by 
interests identified with F. L. Carlisle & 
Co., Inc., of a holding company to be 
known as the Taggart Corporation. 

The new company will own the en- 
tire outstanding common stock and a 
majority of the preferred stock of Tag- 
gart Brothers, Inc.; the entire outstand- 
ing common and preferred stock of the 
Taggart Oswego Paper and Bag Cor- 
poration, and the entire outstanding 
common stock of the Champion .Paper 
Corporation. The Champion company, 
in turn, owns the entire capital stock 
of the Carthage Power Corporation. 


ARE 
SALESMEN 


COWARDS 
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WROTE an editorial in answer 
I to this question, had it printed in 
a small booklet that is a typo- 
graphic gem and sent a compli- 
mentary copy to 300 names on my 
mailing list. Then things hap- 
pened! ‘‘Can we get extra copies 
for our salesmen?’ ‘‘Send us 100 
extra copies.’’ ‘‘Every sales man- 
ager should be compelled to make 
every salesman read this vital edi- 
torial.”” . . . By the time I got 
over my surprise, I found myself 
ordering a reprint of 3,000 copies 
to care for the orders that were 
coming from the Autocar Company, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Baeder 
Adamson Co., Manning Abrasive 
Co., Mack International Motor 
Truck Corp., Geometric Tool Co., 
ete., etc. I soon saw that I would 
be an idiot if I didn’t try to cash 
in further on the idea. So here I 
am, offering to several thousand 
men at one time a free copy of this 
same booklet. No obligation, of 
course—though I shall write you a 
sales letter and mail you quantity 
prices when I send you the copy 
that I hope you will request today. 
You’ll be wise to ask for it today, 
too. You’re just as forgetful as 
I am. 


Jerome B. Gray 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at lle a line is an 
adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania’s 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York - Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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A Sales Manager’s 
Reaction 


(Continued from page 1170) 
facturer’s own organization if he 
would pay proper sales promotion 
talent. The advertising agency la- 
bors under the difficulty of trying 
to serve a great number of masters 
and this divides the attention of the 
principals. Of course certain em- 
ployes can be allotted certain ac- 
counts, but then I doubt if the 
manufacturer is as well off as he 
would be if he employed the full- 
time services of very good sales 
promotion men within his own or- 
ganization. Perhaps I am wrong 
and I am advancing it only as a 
thought which has been driven home 
to me by these solicitors. 

As a conclusion I want to leave 
this thought: that the advertising 
solicitor is dealing with a serious 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


SALES PROMOTION 


sean 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


and important subject when he 
comes in to solicit the manufacturer 
and offer his services in guiding him 
along the best merchandising paths. 
The calibre of the solicitor should 
therefore be at least equal in a 
business way to the calibre of the 
man he is talking to. This usually 
is not the case. 

I see no reason why advertising 
. solicitors should not be broad- 
gauged men with keen business 
sense and general business training. 
Of course it costs money to employ 
such men and naturally they can- 
not run around the country cooling 
their heels in some anteroom wait- 
ing for some official to come out 
and see them. That is why their 
approach should be through their 
own medicine: through advertising 
and correspondence, and their in- 
terviews should be arranged upon 
appointment only and upon the so- 
licitation of the manufacturer. 


20,273,876 LINES 

Caried in }97 
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TADVERTISING 
San Antonio Express, 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


PREMIUMS 


SALES MANAGERS. Increase your summer 
business by offering our Vest Pocket Adding 
Machine as a premium, Guaranteed. Has ex- 
ceptional lasting qualities. Can be carried every- 
where, Costs no more than a good fountain 
pen. An exceptionally fine gift for salesmen 
and customers. Write for quantity prices. Cur- 
tis F. Moss, S. M., Reliable Adding Machine 
Corporation, 184 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 


falo, New York 


June 30, 1928 


REPRESENTATION 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN 
St. Louis? A_ responsible firm covering St. 
Louis and the Southwest is in position to rep- 
resent, job distribute and store your merchan- 
dise; can we aid you in your distribution. 
Wackman Poggensee Chemical Company, 12 


North Commercial St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


High Grade Sales 


priations for national advertising. 


on increased sales and profits. 


Manager Available 


| iy! you have a difficult sales problem and are willing to let somebody 
_whip it, please consider this advertiser a candidate for the job. He 
has proved his ability to build up and direct a large force of loyal and 
hard-hitting salesmen. He can win the confidence and enthusiastic 
support of his associates. He can get to the bottom of a complicated 
situation and lay out and conduct a campaign that will get results. 
Thirteen years of successful merchandising experience with two 
nationally-known manufacturers, as salesman, branch manger and gen- 
eral sales manager. Has controlled the expenditure of sizable appro- 


University graduate, 36 years old, gentile, married, two children. 
Now employed, but seeking a larger opportunity where ability and 
hard work will be suitably rewarded. Prefers salary plus a bonus based 


Particularly familiar with distribution through drug, hardware and 
stationery stores. Replies will be held in strictest confidence. 


Box 507 
Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Changing the Wexthe 
on Washable ay 


USINESS weather can be changed. 
Bad business can be made better, 
and fair business can be made good. én are, he sees w hel 
That’s why the up-to-the-minute sales and where storms and 
manager uses Namapco Washable Maps. ‘Then he goes into action Xo head of AE\ As r&cort 
Just as certain flags of the United States adverse winds by R Sy 
Weather Bureau stand for fair, for rain, headquarters. With the co FAIR 
for hurricanes, etc., and special combina- date knowledge that his 3 2 We 
tions of flags add still further to the in- give him, ‘he can direct his sales \wvork in- 
formation conveyed, so the tacks and _ telligently and aggressively to brik 
markings on Namapco Maps are weather — shine and fair weather all over his\erri- 
flags of business. They tell at a glance tory. 


j sPaime | 
rk Fr (fT a ae he 


where low pressure areas prevail, where By the use of colored tacks, crayons, 
conditions are fair, and where storms are or water color on Namapco Washabk 
raging. Maps, you can 


—Show territories for salesmen, jobbers and dealers 

—Route salesmen economically and effectively 

—Show sales quotas and sales totals indicating where business is good and where 
territories are falling down. 

——Spot dead towns and discover undeveloped markets 

——lIn short, keep your whole territory right at your finger-tips and make it pro- 
duce the business that it should. 


Namapco Washable Maps conserve mental energy, save 
time, increase efficiency. and build bigger business 


Tell us (1) what you sell, (2) method of selling, and (3) your Saas aah Gale 
selling territory, and we will show you the kind of a map system The rc nth cre 
you should have, how you can use it effectively and profitably, di ona on the 
and how you can add to it as your business demands. Address acate 
our home office, 806 Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


806 Murphy Building Map Makers Since 1885 675 Transportation Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana Chicago, Illinois 


map show 
sales that sat- 
isfy. 
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The Great But Invisible 
THIRD DIMENSIO?l 


F this newspaper advertisement were 

printed in any other Chicago newspaper, 

it would have two dimensions in common 
with the Tribune—length and breadth. 
But there’s a third dimension, much dis- 
cussed, that makes literally tons of differ- 
ence between the power of this advertise- 
ment printed in The Tribune and printed 
in any other Chicago newspaper. 

The name of this great, but invisible, 
third dimension, is Circulation. 

When it comes to measuring the third 
dimensions behind newspaper advertising 
in Chicago, there can be no question 
about the one having the most smashing 
power, the most far-reaching ability to 
evoke scores of thousands of buyers from 
Chicago and the Chicago territory. 
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Power Without an Equal 


Into the great trade empire of Chicago- 
land The Chicago Tribune projects every 
day more than 805,000 circulation—624,- 
000 of it in Chicago and suburbs, the rest 
in the choicest distribution centers of the 
surrounding territory. 805,000 copies daily 
—more than 200,000 in excess of the vast 
‘ American army which overwhelmed the 
salient of St. Mihiel, more than the total 
population of any but the seven largest 
cities in the nation. And what of the 
other “third dimensions” in Chicago- 
land? In Chicago and suburbs alone 
The Tribune’s daily circulation ex- 
ceeds the next in line by more than 
136,000—an excess which uncovers 
the buying power of readers enough 
to people Albany or Duluth. In 


total daily circulation, the next 
largest falls more than 267,000 
short of equaling The Tribune’s 
mark. The Tribune’s excess alone 
reaches the buying power of 
readers enough to people 
Houston. 

On Sundays The Tribune’s 


4th Paper 


city and suburban circulation of 
716,000 transcends all rival cir. 
culation comparisons. Its excess 
over the next largest circulation, 
daily or Sunday, in the Chicago 
metropolitan area is more than 
228,000—enough to people all 
Dallas or Omaha. Its lead over 
the other Sunday circulation in 
city and suburbs is more than 
252,000—an excess equal to the 
population of Memphis. 


Like Selling Another City 


Readers mean buyers. “More 
readers” means “more buyers.” 
So the Chicago situation comes 
down to this: advertisers using 
The Tribune get, not only all 
that any other Chicago news. 
paper can draw from the Chi- 
cago market but a plus value 
equal to the full sales possibil- 
ities of these other great Amer- 
ican cities. It is exactly like 
having the sales of stores in 
these cities without the rent, 
clerk hire, and overhead. 

The bearing of this upon your 
business is not hard to figure. 
You have your stores, your re- 
tail outlets, ot your distribu- 
tors. Sales and profits therefore 
come down to the question of 
customers—and in the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Tribune 
you have at your disposal a vol- 
ume of advertising power which 
transcends comparison—power 
which not only matches that of 
any Chicago rival, but delivers 
excess margins equal to the en- 
tire populations of great Amer- 
ican cities. It is circulation on 
a scale commensurate with the 
opportunities of the Chicago 
market. It is the only Chicago 
circulation which cultivates 
these rich opportunities with 
anything like full power. 

To get full returns from the 
Chicago market for your busi- 
ness, concentrate an adequate 
advertising campaign in The 
Chicago Tribune. 


The Chicago Uribune 


THE WORLD‘S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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